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CATHERINE  HARROUN,  1907  -  1986 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  bids  goodbye  to  longtime  interviewer-editor 
Catherine  Harroun,  who  died  on  January  11. 

It  was  more  than  20  years  ago  that  Mrs.  Maryon  Monahan,  then 'the  Library  Business 
Officer  who  was  also  in  charge  of  personnel,  caught  me  in  the  hall  outside 
245  Library.  She  wanted  to  recommend  a  photographer-writer-historian  team  of 
free-lancers,  Catherine  Harroun  and  Ruth  Teiser.  According  to  Mrs.  Monahan, 
"If  you  could  get  Catherine  and  Ruth  on  your  staff,  the  office  would  profit  from 
their  experience. " 

The  experience  that  Catherine  Harroun  would  bring  included  a  degree  in  English 
from/Stanford,  a  stint  as  advertising  manager  for  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  followed  by 
thf'curatorihlp  of  the  Wells  Fargo  History  Room.  On  the  side,  Catherine  was  an 
amateur  in  the  arts,  dance,  and  book  world  which  had  brought  her  a  wide  friendship 
in  the  cultural  world  of  the  Bay  Area  which  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was 
documenting. 

We  did  get  them  on  the  staff,  and  the  world  of  research  is  enriched  by  the  many 
oral  history  interviews  they  have  completed  since  that  1965  day.  Working  always 
in  tandom,  Catherine  and  Ruth  specialized  in  books  and  fine  printing,  the 
California  wine  industry,  and  San  Francisco  cultural  history.  Anong  their  inter 
viewees  were  patrons  of  the  arts  Mortimer  and  Janet  Fleishhacker,  San  Francisco 
historian  Albert  Shumate,  sculptor  Ruth  Cravath,  rancher  Margaret  Rosenberg,  and 
myriad  ship  captains,  wine  makers,  and  fine  printers. 

Always  quiet  but  perceptive—excel  lent  qualities  for  an  interviewer—Catherine 
was  able  to  encourage  narrators  to  speak  comfortably.  Sometimes  she  invisibly 
moved  about  the  room  taking  photographs  while  Ruth  Teiser  handled  the  interviewing; 
the  results  are  lively;  true-to-life  portraits  which  grace  the  front  pages  of  her 
oral  histories  and  which  narrators  often  preferred  to  the  stiff  formal  portraits 
of  studio  photographers. 

Working  for  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  always  secondary  to  Catherine 
and  Ruth's  chosen  profession  of  free-lance  writing.  Sometimes  the  two  jobs  came 
together.  From  their  fine  printing  oral  histories,  they  edited  a  book  of  excerpts 
entitled  Printing  as  a  Performing  Art,  published  in  1970  by  the  Book  Club  of 
California.  The  small  handsomely-printed  book  won  a  1971  Rounce  and  Coffin  Club 
award.  In  1973  their  wine  specialty  led  to  another  Book  Club  of  California 
publication,  Arpad  Haraszthy's  Treatise  on  Wine-Making,  1871  edited  by  Catherine 
Harroun  and  Ruth  Teiser. And  in  1983  their  major  historical  work,  Wine  Making  in 
California,  McGraw  Hill,  included  information  from  their  Regional  Oral  History 
Office  California  Wine  industry  interviews  as  well  as  a  decade  of  researching  and 
collecting  photographs  on  California  wine  making.  Wine  Making  in  California 
won  the  commonwealth  Club  award  for  the  best  California  history  book  of  the  year. 
The  California  Historical  Society  honored  their  work  with  the  1983  Award  of  Merit, 
"in  recognition  of  your  extraordinary  contributions  to  scholarship  related  to  the 
history  of  California,  including  your  work  at  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office 
of  The  Bancroft  Library,  and  your  numerous  publications,  the  latest  of  which  is 
Wine  flaking  in  California," 

When  the  progress  of  Parkinson's  Disease  made  it  impossible  for  Catherine  to  work 
as  an  interviewer  herself,  she  underwrote  an  oral  history  on  the  late  Ann  Mundstock, 
her  dance  teacher.  An  immigrant  from  Hamburg,  Ann  Mundstock  came  to  San  Francisco 
in  the  1920' s,  bringing  with  her  the  new  German  dance  and  movement  theories  that 
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have  become  part  of  the  groundwork  for  the  rich  production  of  dance  in  the  Bay 
Area.  That  project,  Ann  Mundstock:  Pioneer  In  Bay  Area  Dance  and  Movement  Therapy, 
is  listed  in  the  1935  Gifts  to  the  Library  catalog. 

For  Maryon  Monahan,  my  thanks  for  recommending  Catherine  and  Ruth;  for  Catherine, 
my  thanks  for  joining  us,  we  will  miss  her  greatly. 

—Will a  Baum 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Tuesday,  January  14, 1>8<S 
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^Funeral 
Notices 

GONZALEZ,  Marcial  -  at  rest.  Jan.  1*,  1BM; 
dearly  beloved  husband  of  the  late  Jeanne 
Marie  Gonzalez:  lovtnf  father  of  Pat  C. 
Clark:  brother  of  Luis  Gonzalez;  broth' 
er-ln-law  of  Angle  Gonzalez;  uncle  of  Marl* 
Gonzalez  all  of  Diamond  Springs,  CA;  aisa 
survived  by  two  sisters  In  Argentine;  niece* 
end  nephews  In  Saaln  and  Argentina;  • 
native  of  Orense,  Spain;  ace  M  years:  a 
Founding  Member  of  Union  E  spanota  of  CA 
and  the  Portoia  Club:  a  Member  of  Occld*n» 
tal  CA  Lodg*  .1  F.* A.M. 

Funeral  Services  were  held  on  Men.,  Jan. 
1)  at  HALSTEO  a  GRAY  •  CAREW  I 
ENGLISH,  4000  Itth  Ave.  lnt*rm*nt  Holy 
Cross  Cemetery.  Contributions  to  Pochlnl 
Memorial  Fund.  Carondeiet  Hlgn  School, 
1 D)  Wlnton  Or.,  Concord,  CA  or  your  favor* 
Ite  chanty  preferred. 
HALSTCQ  H.  CRAY  •  CAflCW  t,  ENCLISHO 

successors  te 
Centner,  Melsan,  Oomergu* 

HAMMOND,  Eugene  L.  -  In  this  city.  Jan.  10, 
1918;  aged  101  years:  husaand  of  Hilda 
Hammond  of  S.F\;  uncie  of  several  nieces 
•nd  n*oh*ws. 

Memorial  services  Wednesday,  Jan.  15  at 
7  p.m.,  OSBORNE'S  FUNERAL  OIRITORS, 
2200  Sutler  St.  at  Pierce. 
122-4110 

HAHROUN.  Catherine  —  January  11,  ISIg,  In 
San  FrancDCo:  tister-m-iaw  of  Eleanor  F. 


ZAMBOANGA.PeonoM. 


Harroun  of  Carliaad.  NM:  aunt  of  Margaret 
M.  Lewis  ol  Yikime,  WA.  Stuart  Harroun  of 
AlbuQuarque,  NM  and  Dorothy  Harroun  of 
Corralet,  NM:  a  f riduate  of  Stanford  Uni 
versity:  a  writer;  a  resident  of  Sen  Francis 
co  tlnce  10)2:  if ed  71  years. 

At  her  request  no  services  will  be  held. 
Contributions  In  her  memory  may  be  mad* 
to  The  Friends  of  The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California.  Berkeley,  for  the 
oral  history  program,  the  Gleeson  Library 
Associates  of  the  Unlvertlty  of  Sen  Fran 
cisco  or  the  Parkinsons  OI3aa«e  A»»n..  Ill 
John  Street,  New  York,  NY  1003S. 

4MAAM      !>...--     *      _      i—      «*      •»••.    •....  • 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


This  project  began  with  a  gift  from  Catherine  Harroun  who 
requested  that  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  document  the 
influence  of  German  emigre  Ann  Heilbut  Mundstock  on  Bay  Area  dance. 
The  only  information  I  had  was  that  Ann  had  trained  with  Rudolf 
von  Laban  in  Germany,  was  a  teacher  of  the  Mensendieck  System, 
and,  beginning  in  the  twenties,  had  a  small  but  loyal  following  of 
students  in  San  Francisco. 

Early  in  the  project  I  recognized  that  my  research  would  be 
based  on  first-hand  accounts  of  Ann  Mundstock  from  her  friends 
and  colleagues.   Ann  was  unknown  in  the  files  of  the  Western  Jewish 
History  Center  of  the  Judah  L.  Magnes  Museum,  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Library,  and  local  collections  in  dance.   The  sole  paragraph 
on  Ann  Mundstock  came  from  the  late  Russell  Hartley  of  the  San 
Francisco  Archives  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Throughout  most  of  the  project,  I  acted  as  a  detective, 
following  the  thinnest  of  leads.   My  intention  was  not  to  glorify 
Ann  Mundstock,  but  simply  to  discover  what,  if  anything,  made  her 
memorable  in  the  dance  world  or  as  an  individual  living  in  San 
Francisco  during  a  culturally  rich  era.   Rudolph  Schaeffer  has 
said  that  an  individual  reveals  his  or  her  "thumb  print"  in 
artistic  expression.   I  wanted  to  see  if  Ann  Mundstock  had  left 
such  a  thumb  print. 

When  I  would  telephone  my  sources  out  of  the  blue,  one  thing 
that  impressed  me  was  that,  without  exception,  they  would  launch 
into  an  enthusiastic  and  candid  description  of  Ann  Mundstock. 
Considering  that  her  death  was  more  than  a  decade  ago  and  that 
some  had  not  had  contact  with  her  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  it  was 
clear  that  Ann  Mundstock  had  left  that  enduring  impression. 

I  learned  early  on  that  Ann's  predominant  role  was  that  of 
teacher  rather  than  performer.   With  the  exception  of  Welland 
Lathrop,  her  students  were  not  well-known  professional  dancers-- 
they  were  painters,  sculptors,  business  people,  and  residents  of 
a  closely-knit  artistic  community  in  San  Francisco's  financial 
district.   In  Nina  Lathrop 's  words, 

And  for  Ann,  it  couldn't  nave  been  easy  to  aome 
here  and  establish  a  reputation  and  have  the  kind 
of  classes  she  had,  and  she  was  able  to  do  it. 
She  was  able  to  do  it  long  before  there  was  the 
kind  of  general  interest.   Now  practically  everyone 
goes  to  some  kind  of  jazz  exercise,  dance  exercise, 
aerobic  exercise,  dance  of  some  sort.   That  wasn't 
true  when  Ann  started.   I  don't  think  anybody 
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thought  of-  it,  thought  of  dance  or  dance 
movement  as  something  that  was  recreational, 
and  I  think  that 's  one  reason  she  stressed 
the  therapeutic  aspect. 

Nina  Lathrop,  a  psychotherapist,  recalled  that  Ann  was  the 
one  who  taught  her  that  asthmatics  have  a  problem  exhaling:  if  an 
asthmatic  can  be  taught  to  exhale,  the  inhalation  is  automatic. 
She  advised  her  asthmatic  patients  to  see  Ann  Mundstock. 

The  volume  is  also  about  changes  in  San  Francisco's  Montgomery 
block  district,  once  the  home  of  local  artists  including  Dorothea 
Lange,  Ralph  Stackpole,  and  Ruth  Cravath.   Interviewee  Jay  Risling 
showed  me  his  photographs  of  the  "Monkey  Block"  artists'  building, 
now  the  site  of  the  Transamerica  building.   Marcelle  Chessg*  Arian 
described  Ann's  downtown  studio: 

It  was  a  loft  building.   There  were  big 
buildings  with  big  spaces.   At  Anna's  the 
floor  was  done  in  a  beautiful  plum  shade... 
the  curtains  were  made  of  yellow  theatrical 
gauze .   Then  there  were  two  big  couches  on 
either  side  of  one  doorway.   You  had  to  take 
°ff  your  shoes  when  you  came  in,  and  we  went 
barefoot  all  the  time. 

Skyrocketing  rents  forced  many  artists  to  relocate  during  the 
1940s.   Rudolph  Schaeffer's  School  of  Rhythmo-Cromatic  Design  on 
old  St.  Anne's  Street,  where  Ann  Mundstock  taught  some  of  her  first 
classes  in  the  United  States,  was  razed  to  build  a  bomb  shelter 
during  World  War  II.   Jay  and  Edloe  Risling  were  among  the  last  to 
leave,  staying  in  their  Montgomery  Street  studio  until  the  late 
fifties  when  lawyer  Melvin  Belli  bought  the  building.   Some  artists, 
including  Rudolph  Schaeffer,  moved  to  Potrero  Hill.   Ann  and  James 
Mundstock  eventually  relocated  to  the  Sunset  district. 

Penny  Kermit,  a  close  friend  of  the  Mundstocks,  described  Ann 
and  James  as  "circles  in  the  water,"  their  coterie  of  friends 
surrounding  them  over  a  long  period  of  time.   In  a  more  detailed 
conversation,  Penny  later  sparked  my  curiosity,  saying,  "Ann  taken 
out  of  the  structure  that  she  carefully  kept  around  herself  I 
think  would  have  a  very,  very  thin  skin.   It  would  crack  easily." 
I  wanted  to  learn  more  about  that  structure  around  Ann  Mundstock 
by  talking  to  her  friends,  dance  students,  and  colleagues. 

Hoping  to  get  a  sense  of  Ann's  German  background,  I  interviewed 
Ellen  Meyer  and  Ruth  Rosenfeld.   As  a  young  girl  in  Hamburg,  Ruth 
had  taken  private  lessons  with  Ann  Mundstock  based  on  the  Mensendiecl 
System.   Referred  by  a  German  doctor,  Ruth's  stepmother  had  been 
seeing  Ann  for  treatment  of  a  breathing  disorder. 
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Ann  Mundstock  left  Germany  in  the  twenties  with  her  new 
husband  James,  and  Ellen  Meyer  and  Ruth  Rosenfeld  fled  a  decade 
later.   They  eventually  met  up  with  Ann  in  the  Bay  Area  and  were 
her  last  students  in  the  1960s.   The  interviews  with  Ruth  and 
Ellen  lend  insight  into  those  specially  binding  ties  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  one's  life. 

A  close  friend  to  both  Ann  and  James,  Padgett  Payne  referred 
to  himself  as  their  "surrogate  son."  Padgett  was  politically 
aligned  with  James  Mundstock,  both  of  them  involved  in  the  World 
Citizens'  Registry.   Excerpts  from  James  Mundstock's  political 
writings,  submitted  by  Padgett,  are  included  in  the  appendix. 

The  death  of  the  Mundstock's  only  child  Andrew  at  age  seven 
is  a  tragedy  recalled  by  most  of  the  interviewees.  In  Penny  Kermit's 
words,  "I  think  she  never  really  recovered  from  the  death  of  Andrew. 
James  was  equally  touched  and  moved  and  involved,  but  he  handled 
it  differently.   Ann  let  it  destroy  something  inside  of  her  that 
never  really  healed...." 

Deirdre  Katz,  a  former  student  of  Ann's,  admitted  that  her 
classes  with  Ann  were  her  excuse  for  moving  to  San  Francisco  from 
New  Mexico:  she  preferred  to  remember  Ann  as  a  friend.   Marcelle 
Chesse* Arian,  who  had  a  scholarship  to  Ann  Mundstock's  class, 
described  the  classes  in  detail  and  demonstrated  some  of  the 
breathing  exercises  which  she  still  does.   Marcelle  still  moves 
with  the  agility  of  a  teenager,  and  can  be  easily  recognized  from 
photographs  in  the  volume,  taken  some  fifty  years  ago. 

Nina  Lathrop  added  a  balance  to  the  volume  because  of  her 
strong  connection  with  Ann  Mundstock  and  her  marriage  to  Welland 
Lathrop.   Interviewed  in  1979  for  the  Bennington  Summer  School  of 
the  Dance  Project,*  Welland  recalled  his  first  class  of  dance  with 
Ann  Mundstock: 

J  took  one  lesson  and  overnight  I  knew  I  wanted 
to  be  a  dancer.   When  I  studied  with  Ann 
Mundstoak. . . we  were  designing  in  space  with 
GUI'  bodies,  and  that  was  the  whole  business 
that  got  me  interested  in  both  things  all  my 
life.   But  the  expression  came  strongest  in 
dance . 

In  order  to  document  what  else  was  happening  in  San  Francisco's 
dance  world  in  the  twenties,  thirties,  and  forties,  separate  from 
Ann  Mundstock,  I  interviewed  Amalia  Irizarri.   Highly  recommended 
by  Russell  Hartley,  Amalia  proved  to  be  an  outstanding  subject, 
vividly  recalling  her  years  performing  in  San  Francisco  nightclubs 
and  hotels. 


*Welland  Lathrop,  "Bennington  Summer  School  of  the  Dance  Project,1 
an  oral  history  conducted  1979  by  Theresa  Bowers,  Oral  History 
Research  Office,  Columbia  University,  1980. 
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From  Amalia  I  was  introduced  to  Lenore  Peters  Job,  a  lifelong 
teacher  of  dance.   The  interview  is  not  included  since  Lenore  was 
recovering  from  a  stroke  which  made  communicating  a  struggle. 
Fortunately,  Lenore 's  story  has  been  documented  in  a  recently 
published  memoir,  Looking  Back  While  Surging  Forward.** 

An  interview  with,  her  daughter  Judith  Job,  presently  director 
of  Peters  Wright  Creative  Dance,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
volume.   Judith.,  herself  a  dancer,  speaks  candidly  about  growing 
up  in  a  dancing  family. 

The  volume  opens  with  Elizabeth  Beckman,  my  first  interviewee. 
She  helped  me  understand  the  connection  between  Ann  Mundstock  and 
the  artists'  community,  specifically  describing  how  the  dance 
classes  influenced  her  painting.   In  addition  to  guiding  me  as  I 
approached  this  new  subject,  Elizabeth  showed  me  photographs 
of  Ann  Mundstock  which  allowed  me  to  put  an  image  to  her  name. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  the  interviewees  for  their  willing 
participation  and  for  their  openness  to  my  probing  and  sometimes 
elementary  questions  as  I  tried  to  establish  who  Ann  Mundstock 
was.   Readers  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  volume's  interviews  are 
based  on  one-time  sessions.   When  I  arrived  at  each  interviewee's 
doorstop  with  my  tape  recorder,  it  was  our  first  meeting. 
Flexibility  and  a  sense  of  curiosity  on  both  our  parts  were  key 
elements  in  making  this  project  work. 

Throughout,  my  hope  was  that  the  collection  of  interviews 
would  come  together  like  a  completed  puzzle  or  a  mosaic.   The 
reader  must  be  the  judge. 

My  frustration  after  completing  the  short  interviews  was  in 
knowing  that  this  group  of  individuals  had  rich  untold  stories 
about  their  own  lives.   I  wanted  to  interview  them  in  more  depth: 
the  vibrancy  and  creativity  that  earlier  in  their  lives  brought 
them  together  with  Ann  Mundstock  were  apparent. 

At  the  time  of  the  interviews,  Padgett  Payne  was  completing 
his  B.A.  degree  in  classics  at  San  Francisco  State  University, 
Nina  Lathrop  was  continuing  a  fulltime  psychotherapy  practice, 
Judith  Job  was  teaching  children's  dance  and  Tai  Chi  Chuan.   I 
found  Jay  Risling,  in  his  late  eighties,  repairing  some  of  his 
paintings  from  the  Depression  era,  including  a  portrait  of  his  wife 
Edloe.   Others  were  equally  active. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  statement  from  Rudolph  Schaeffer 
who  is  living  evidence  to  the  value  of  Ann's  classes. 

Ann  taught  her  pupils  uonderful  breathing 
exercises  for  breath  control.  I  vractice 
those  exercises  to  this  day  and  o'ften 


**Lenore  Peters  Job,  Looking  Back  While  Surging  Forward.  San 
Francisco:  Peters  Wright  Creative  Dance,  Inc.,  1984. 


teach  them  to  my  present  design  students, 
because  they  are  wonderful  -in  restoring 
emotionally  upset  breathing  back  to  the 
body  's  rhythm,  natural  rhythm  of  rhythmic 
breathing . 

Well,  you  draw  in  a  long  breath  and  you 
let  it  out  with  your  closed  teeth,  against 
your  teeth  in  steps,  sss,  sss,  sss,  until 
the  last  vestige  of  breath  is  out.   Then 
you  relax  your  jaw  and  the  air  flows  in  by 
itself,  you  don't  have  to  breathe  in,  the 
air  flows  in  of  itself.   And  then  you 
repeat  that.   That  consciously  establishes 
a  regular  rhythm  to  your  unconscious 
breathing . 
Mr.  Schaeffer  will  turn  100  in  June  of  1986. 

All  the  interviews  were  conducted  in  1983  and  1984  at  the 
interviewees'  homes  in  San  Francisco  and  the  East  Bay.   Most  of 
the  photographs  in  the  volume  are  the  work  of  Edloe  and  Jay 
Risling,  which  they  have  generously  donated  to  The  Bancroft  Library, 

Special  thanks  to  Catherine  Harroun  for  setting  this  unusual 
project  in  motion. 

Judith  Dunning 
Interviewer-Editor 

10  January  1986 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  ANN  MUNDSTOCK 


OF  ANN 


In  Che  heavy  dark  of  the  night  when  news  came,  my  mind,  seeking 
refuge,  took  flight  pascward  to  an  afternoon  in  Spring  many  years  ago.  A 
gleaming  hour  it  was,  -  cool,  fragrant,  clear.  We  walked  together,  Ann  and 
I,  across  Central  Park.  About  us  everywhere  were  trees  and  bushes  freshly 
alive  with  color.  The  setting  prompted  me  to  tell  Ann  of  my  own  recent  work: 
rewarding  efforts  to  elicit  from  young  actors  a  spontaneous  quality  of  ex 
pression,  a  creative  aliveness  through  which  the  self,  submerged,  might  find 
the  freedom  to  say  "  I  AM!  " 

Ann  listened  with  an  earnest,  smiling  "yes",  so  at  one  with  me  that 
she  made  me  feel  as  though  I  were  telling  myself  and  enjoying  a  self-endorse 
ment.  That  was  Ann,  pure  Ann,  welcoming  exultantly  whatever  helped  to  move 
people  toward  a  yield  of  the  genuine,  the  deeply  original. 

I  see  her  teaching  dance,  her  challenging  drum  beat,  her  wooing 
phrase,  her  mood set ting  use  of  gongs  and  cymbals  calling  forth  a  spontaneous 
release,  an  imaginative  pattern  of  movement,  a  tender  gesture,  a  defiant 
leap;  masks 'of  auto- inflation  dropping  off  the  dancers,  making  way  for  per 
sonal  appearance  of  the  authentic  self.  Ann  saw,  and  taught  others  to  see, 
in  the  simple  lifting  of  an  arm,  a  natural  turn  of  the  head,  a  slow  surrender 
to  the  earth's  pull  —  in  all  these,  too  unspectacular  for  the  ballerina's 
bag  of  tricks,  -  she  saw  the  quiet  eloquence  of  the  body's  truth.  And  the 
radiant  sweetness  of  her  smile  spoke  elation. 

There  were  those  who  failed  to  respond.  A  few.  The  career-crazed 
mostly,  out  to  learn  the  quick  big  leap  from  school  to  stage;  who  could  not 
appreciate  her  deeper  goal  of  human  growth,  of  the  self's  unfolding.  And 
Ann  could  be  hurt,  deeply  hurt  by  want  of  understanding.   She  taught  with 
love  and  hoped  to  evoke  it.  From  most  she  did. 

Ann's  integrity,  more  than  firm,  was  fierce,  demanding  in  life  and  in 
art,  in  others  and  herself,  strict  honesty  and  taste  untarnished.  When, 
occasionally,  she  felt  a  need  to  be  nicer  to  others  than  they  deserved,  we 
who  knew  her  well  were  undeceived  by  the  special  icing. 

Memory  As  Ann's  failed  in  the  months  of  slow  dying,  ours,  of 

all  we  Knew  of  her  and  loved,  became  brighter  as  though  to  compensate  her 
loss:  Loveliness  that  had  spoken  to  us  in  her  finely  modelled  face,  reporting 
sensitively  her  every  shade  of  feeling.  It  had  spoken  to  us  too  in  an  outer 
grace  that  reflected  an  inner;  in  her  giving  of  self  to  beauty  in  people,  in 
places,  in  art  with  a  kind  quiet  reverence.  After  a  play,  a  concert,  we  the 
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talkers  might  babble  on  with  critical  dissections.  She,  silent,  held  to 
what  had  moved  her,  resisting  any  intrusion  that  threatened  to  dispel  or 
dilute  what  she  had  made  her  own. 

Memories:  past  re-kindled  to  keep  the  present  warmly  alive.  Dear, 
dear  Ann.  Her  voice,  youthful,  natural,  unforced,  singing  Schubert  and 
Brahms  with  loving  at-homeness.  And  above  all,  Ann  -  with  her  James.  He 
giving  her  happy  fullness,  strength,  unsparing  devotion.  And  she,  making  his 
love  her  own  and  giving  him  all  the  richness,  the  tender  awareness,  the 
sustaining  substance  of  her  nature.  Together  -  a  life.  Each  identity  firmly 
held  to  and  by  the  other  deeply  revered.  How  strong  they  were  for  each  other! 

Ann  and  James  always,  by  an  alchemy  of  the  heart,  transmuted  living 
into  art,  even  as  art  was  ever  absorbed  into  the  very  stuff  of  their  living. 

And  now  -  she  is  gone,  Ann.  Or  is  she,  for  us?  The  hand  so  eloquent 
in  gesture,  so  steadfastly  the  servant  of  an  inner  grace,  is  stilled  now,  yes. 
The  song,  hushed.  The  beauty,  faded.  But  the  sweet  influences  of  all  she 
was  --  these  are  part,  a  beloved  and  enduring  part  of  our  being.  In  the 
soothing  shadow  of  the  proud,  ancient  trees  she  loved,  we  rejoice  that 

Ann  Was  Ann. 


After  Ann's  Memorial  Gathering  in  the  Shakespeare  Garden 
it  was  James'  wish  to  send  "OF  ANN,"  written  by  Jerome  Bayer, 
to  all  who  had  been  there.  Before  this  could  be  done  James,  too, 

had  died. 

It  was  felt  that  to  combine  both  of  Mr.  Bayer's  appreciations 
(as  well  as  some  of  James'  own  writings,  which  were  read  at  his 
memorial  gathering),  would  be  a  fitting  way  to  fulfill  his  wishes 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  our  love  of  Ann  and  James.* 


"Jerome  Bayer's  "OF  JAMES"  is  included  in  the  appendix. 
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Elizabeth  Beckman  on  the  influence  of  dance  on  her  painting: 


lou  ask  these  penetrating  questions 
that  one  has  no  time  to  think  about. 
That  isn't  something  you  suddenly  get 
off  the  top  of  your  head!   I  don't  see 
how  the  sense  of  the  movement  within  a 
space  could  have  helped  influencing  my 
painting,  in  that  I  have  always  liked 
painting  in  which  things  have  a  sense  of 
movement,  and  in  spite  of  painting 
abstractly,  I  often  like  paintings  in 
which  there  is  a  suggestion  of  three 
dimensions.   Since  this  is  your  own  body 
moving  through  a  space  as  the  forms  on 
your  canvas  might  be  moving  through  a, 
I  think  the  technical  word  is  "virtual" 
space,  it  at  least  broadened  my  awareness 
if  not  directly  influencing  the  painting. 
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Meeting  Ann  Mundstock 
[Interview  1:   March  29,  1983] ## 


Dunning:   How  did  you  happen  to  become  acquainted  with  Ann 
Mundstock? 

Beckman:   It  must  have  been  about  1948  that  I  began  to  attend 

regular  lectures  on  art  at  the  de  Young  Museum.   It  was 
a  rather  small  class  with  an  extremely  good  lecturer. 
As  time  went  by,  the  same  people  would  keep  meeting  each 
week  at  this  class,  and  I  found  myself  increasingly  sit 
ting  with  a  very  charming  little  woman  with  a  German 
accent,  and  we  got  to  talking. 

As  I  had  been  involved  with  a  sculpture  teacher 
from  Dusseldorf,  I  felt  at  home  with  this  European 
attitude  and  accent,  so  we  struck  up  an  acquaintance, 
and  one  day  one  of  us  said,  "Well,  why  don't  we  bring  a 
lunch  and  go  out  in  the  park  after  the  lecture."  That's 
how  it  began.   Then  I  went  home  and  met  her  husband,  and 
my  husband  and  I  went  over  and  had  dinner  with  them,  and 
we  found  we  had  a  great  deal  in  common. 

I  was,  oh,  I  would  say  in  my  early  thirties.   It 
was  before  I  had  any  children,  and  I  had  time  to  spare. 
Ann  was  no  longer  running  her  large  dance  studio.   She 
would  have  been  fifty-two  or  fifty-three  at  this  time. 
Do  you  have  Ann's  birthdate? 

Dunning:   I've  been  able  to  pinpoint  it  to  shortly  before  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Beckman:   That  would  fit  into  my  impression. 

Dunning:   What  was  your  personal  relation  to  Ann  Mundstock? 


Beckraan:   Oh.,  a  good  friend.   We  liked  to  do  things  together  like 
going  to  art  exhibits ,  and  [laughing]  I  helped  to  teach 
her  to  drive  a  car!   Then  she  got  back  into  a  number  of 
smaller  classes  of  dance,  movement,  and  a  little  therapy 
using  the  Mensendieck  method,  which  goodness  knows  I 
needed.   My  posture  wasn't  all  that  good,  and  I  found  • 
this  very  interesting. 

I  was  a  member,  both  at  her  home  in  classes  of 
three,  four,  or  five  at  the  most,  and  then  about  the 
same  time  she  conducted  a  weekly  class  at  the  studio  of 
Ruth  Cravath,  the  sculptor,  in  North  Beach  on  Montgomery- 
Street.   It  was  about  a  block  from  the  old  Montgomery 
Block  building  and  about  two  doors  from  the  old  Black 
Cat  restaurant,  which  was  a  gay  meeting  place  at  that 
time  and  very  ah!  sort  of  exciting  to  all  of  us  in  that 
period. 

We  would  go  to  the  studio  in  the  late  afternoon, 
and  there  would  be  five  to  ten  people  there,  most  of 
them  artists.   Ruth  Cravath's  sister-in-law,  Dorothy 
Cravath,  was  a  quite  well-known  local  artist.   We  first 
had  a  combination  exercise-dance  class  in  this  nice  big 
room.   Being  an  artist's  studio,  it  really  made  a  nice 
space  for  dance.   When  we  finished  the  dance  class,  we'd 
all  eat  the  sandwiches  we  had  brought,  and  then  our 
model  would  appear  and  we'd  start  life  drawing.   We'd 
spend  the  evening  drawing  from  the  model ,  on  our  own 
without  a  teacher.   This  was  a  very  nice  weekly  event. 

Dunning:  Was  it  the  same  group  of  people  usually? 

Beckman:   Yes,  it  would  be  the  same  people  who  were  in  the  dance 
class  who  would  stay  over,  the  dance  class  being  made 
up  mostly  of  artists  at  this  time,  not  professional 
dancers.   I  would  not  have  been  in  classes  with  profes 
sional  dancers,  who  were  much  more  advanced. 


Classes  with  Ann  Mundstock 


Dunning:   Can  you  describe  those  classes? 
Beckman:   That's  an  interesting  thing. 

Dunning:   I'm  trying  to  get  an   idea  of  her  routine,  whether  she 
had  regular  structure. 


Mensendieck  Approach. 


Beckman:   Yes,  I  would  say*  tliere  was  a  certain  routine.   You 

would  begin  with  the  Mensendieck  approach..   Tkere  was  a 
strong  emphasis  on  breathing  and  body  awareness,  keeping 
your  pelvis  tucked  under,  keeping  your  body  in  a  good 
line,  and  then  getting  up  and  balancing  on  one  foot. 
There  was  a  way  of  moving  th.e  chest  to  the  side  to 
compensate.   These  were  very  beginning  things  that 
people  like  us,  who  were  not  professionals,  hadn't  been 
exposed  to. 

% 

The  breathing  was  accentuated  and  continued  through 
out  the  hour,  or  however  long  it  lasted,  and  Ann  would 
have  us  develop  from  simple  individual  movements  into 
more  group-related  motions.   Then  we  would  be  relating 
to  each  other  in  what  we  were  doing,  gradually  organizing 
th.e  space  by  our  movements.   There  would  be  group  forma 
tions,  more  or  less  together,  and  then  counter  movements 
against  each  other,  and  then  using  the  space.   All  the 
time  we  would  keep  this  awareness  of  the  body  and  the 
awareness  of  how  we  were  relating  to  the  oth.er  person. 


German  and  American  Modern  Dance  Movements 


Beckman:   If  I  understand  correctly,  the  difference  in  the  style 
of  that  modern  German  dance  movement  and  the  great 
American  dance  movement  started  by  Martha  Graham  was 
that  in  Martha  Graham's  kind  of  movements  you  had  the 
effect  of  an  outside  force  controlling,  like  with 
puppetry.   In  the  German  modern  movement  your  movement 
began  at  the  center  of  your  body  and  moved  outward.   It 
seems  to  me  that  Ann  used  to  mention  that  the  heartbeat 
itself  was  related  to  th.e  rhythm  and  the  tempo.   She 
would  often  have  a  drum  which  she  would  have  us  move  in 
rhythm  to,  and  speed  up  and  slow  down. 

I  must  say  that  I  found  this  very  congenial,  this 

sort  of  organic  thing--the  normal  heartbeat.   In  states 

of  excitement  it  quickens ,  and  the  drum  quickens ,  and 
the  movements  quicken. 

Sometimes  Ann  would  get  to  the  point  where  individ 
ual  people  then  would  be  asked  to  do  something  on  their 
own  through  the  space,  moving  through  the  space.   Others 


Beckman:   moved  back,  and  th.en  she  would  have  one  of  us  do  some 
thing.   I  can  remember  coming  up  with  a  motion  where  I 
was  speeding  backwards,  and  they  all  knew  I  was  going  to 
hit  that  wall,  but  I  didn't! 

Dunning:   You  just  stopped. 

Beckman:   Yes,  I  stopped.   I  felt  wh.ere  the  wall  was.   There  were 
things  that  you  made  up,  and  you  tried  to  invent  a  dance 
and  then  dance  it  out,  just  improvising. 

Dunning:   You  would  do  this  from  your  own  imagination? 

Beckman:   Yes.   She  would  say,  "Ibidy"--Ann  called  me  E-B-D!-- 

"Would  you  do  a  movement  within  this  space?"  Then  you 
would  improvise.   This  was  after  you'd  been  there  a 
while. 

Dunning:  Was  it  within  a  circle? 

Beckman:   Not  necessarily.   Within  th,e  space  of  the  room,  you  think 

of  the  space  as  a  stage,  and  because  it  was  at  the  art 
•  studio,  it  was  a  very  nice  space.   Her  living  room  was  a 
little  small,  but  it  was  a  fairly  good-sized  room.   It 
was  a  little  bigger  than  my  living  room,  approximately 
15  x  18  feet.  When  I  say  the  space  I  don't  mean  neces 
sarily  in  relation  to  the  other  people  at  this  point,  I 
mean  within  the  space  of  the  stage  where  you  defined  the 
movement. 

Dunning:   Did  you  have  actual  physical  contact  with  the  other 
people? 

Beckman:   Yes,  sometimes  there  would  be  physical  contact.   Some 
times  we'd  even  stand  in  a  circle  with  arms  and  go 
forward  and  back.   This  kind  of  thing  makes  me  think  of 
Isadora  Duncan,  although  I  don't  think  Ann  was  influenced 
•by  her.   That's  kind  of  a  basic  thing,  to  pull  a  group 
together  by  everybody  standing  in  a  circle  and  holding 
hands,  and  then  go  up  and  down  and  back.   This  was  an 
exercise  to  get  the  feeling  of  each  other  being  there. 

Dunning:   Did  you  wear  special  clothing? 
Beckman:   Oh,  yes,  we  wore  th.e  leotards. 

Dunning:   I  had  heard  that  some  of  her  earlier  classes  were  in  the 
nude. 


Beckman: 


Dunning: 
Beckman: 


Some  of  the  classes  were  in  the  nude.   Not  the  large 
classes,  and  she  would  ask  if  people  minded.   She  liked 
nude  classes,  especially  when  she  was  working  on  the 
Mensendieck  method,  which  had  to  do  with  posture  and 
with  balance  of  muscle.   There  were  some  absolutely 
marvelous  exercises  from  the  Mensendieck. 

There  was  one  where  Ann  would  want  people  nude  if 
they  were  willing,  where  you  would  put  your  arms  high  in 
the  air  and  without  doing  anything  with  your  arms ,  pull 
between  the  shoulder  blades  only,  and  as  you  did  that 
your  arms  would  come  down  being  pulled  by  those  muscles 
between  the  shoulder  blades.   If  you  were  doing  it 
correctly,  the  area  between  the  shoulder  blades  became 
infused  with  blood,  so  that  she  could  watch  and  see  this 
warm  glow  come  in  that  area  of  those  muscles  which  she 
wanted  you  to  be  using. 

That  was  true,  she  did  have  some  of  the  classes  in 
the  nude.   Usually  with  the  larger  group,  like  the  art 
drawing  group,  she  wouldn't  think  this  would  be  too 
appropriate.   It  had  more  to  do  with  people  who  were 


having  therapy  or  were  professional  dancers. 
a  very  German  approach. 


That's 


Yes.   I  had  heard  that  when  Mensendieck  taught  in 
Germany,  her  classes  were  in  the  nude. 

Oh,  sure  they  would.   That  goes  without  saying  in 
Germany.   I  don't  like  to  represent  Ann  as  primarily 
German  because  her  Jewishness  was  more  important  to  her 
than  her  Germanness,  but  all  the  same  one  does  take  on 
the  culture  in  which  one  lives  ,  and  nudity  in  Germany 
was  not  thought  anything  of. 


Ann  Mundstock's  German  Roots 


Dunning:   Can  you  discuss  Ann's  Jewishness?  That  is  something  I 
haven't  really  touched  upon. 

Beckman:   Ann,  as  I'm  aware,  did  not  observe  Jewish  holidays.   She 
was  not  in  any  way  an  orthodox  Jew,  but  somehow  it  was 
part  of  her  identity,  which  is  very  understandable  when 
you  consider  it  was  only  1948  when  I  first  knew  her.   I 
think  anyone  whose  family  was  Jewish,  whether  or  not 
they  were  orthodox,  would  be  especially  aware  at  that 
time,  shortly  after  those  terrible  revelations.   Wasn't 
it  '45  that  the  troops  went  in  and  opened  up  all  the 
horrors  of  the  Holocaust? 
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Dunning:   Were  there  major  ideas  or  principles  that  she  stood  for? 

Beckman:   You  mean  in  dance? 

Dunning:   In  dance,  and  then  maybe  we  can  move  outside  of  dance. 

Beckman:   Not  being  a  professional  dancer  it  makes  it  a  little 

difficult  for  me  to  answer,  except  I  think  I  would  say 
disciplining  the  body  and  at  the  same  time  freeing  it, 
because  this  was  not  a  rigid  kind  of  thing.   There  was 
a  dedication  to  the  kind  of  dance  that  she  had  committed 
herself  to.   One  of  the  highlights  of  her  dance  life  was 
her  study  with  Rudolf  von  Laban,  the  great  teacher  and 
dancer  who  developed  Laban  notation,  which  is  the 
writing  down  of  dances.   That  whole  thing  was  very,  very 
special  for  her.   I  have  a  feeling  that  her  following 
principles  and  her  being  dedicated  also  had  to  do  with 
von  Laban. 


Relationship  Between  Art  and  Dance 


Dunning: 


Beckman 


Dunning 


Could  we  go  back  a  bit  to  your  art  group?   I'm  trying 
to  understand  the  relation  between  the  dance  and  the 
art.   Do  you  feel  that  your  work  in  dance  influenced 
your  art? 

You  ask  these  penetrating  questions  that  one  has  had  no 
time  to  think  about.   That  isn't  something  you  suddenly 
get  off  the  top  of  your  head!   [laughingj   I  don't  see 
how  the  sense  of  the  movement  within  a  space  could  have 
helped  influencing  ray  painting,  in  that  I  have  always 
liked  painting  in  which  things  had  a  sense  of  movement, 
and  in  spite  of  painting  abstractly,  I  often  like  paint 
ings  in  which  there  is  a  suggestion  of  three  dimensions. 
Since  this  is  your  own  body  moving  through  a  space  as 
the  forms  on  your  canvas  might  be  moving  through  a,  I 
think  the  technical  word  is  "virtual"  space,  it  at  least 
broadened  ray  awareness  if  not  directly  influencing  the 
painting. 

I  ask  you  that  because  we  had  done  an  interview  with 
Rudolph  Schaeffer. 


Dunning:   In  it  he  mentioned  Ann  Mundstock  and  the  effect  of  dance 
on  art.  Mr.  Schaeffer  talked  about  visual  rhythm  and 
breathing  exercises  and  hovr  they  were  transformed  onto 
the  art.   He  felt  there  was  a  connection.   That's  one 
reason  he  wanted  to  have  a  dance  class  at  his  school. 

Beckman:   That's  interesting.  He's  very  much  a  philosopher,  much 
more  so  than  I  would  be  in  the  sense  of  relating 
aesthetic  values  and  so  forth. 

Dunning:   Was  the  group  that  was  taking  Ann's  class  at  the  studio 
pretty  tight?  Did  they  stay  together  for  awhile? 

Beckman:   It  must  have  been  a  year,  a  year  and  a  half,  and  I 
proceeded  to  get  pregnant  so  after  awhile  it  really 
wasn't  too  practical  for  me.   It  meant  a  trip.   I  was 
living  on  the  Peninsula. 

Dunning:  Would  she  have  had  exercise  classes  for  pregnant  women? 
Beckman:   Not  that  I  know  of.   I'm  not  sure  about  that. 
Dunning:   Did  you  give  up  the  class  for  awhile  after  that? 

Beckman:   Yes,  I  got  involved  in  other  things  and  with  a  child 
and  so  forth  I  lost  track  of  the  classes  I  would  say 
after  '52,  although  we  still  met  socially  with  our 
husbands  and  did  things. 

Dunning:   Did  you  take  any  classes  after  that? 

Beckman:   Do  you  know  that  I  can't  remember?  I  may  have  come 

back  for  some  six-week  classes  or  something  like  that. 

Dunning:   At  her  house? 

Beckman:   Yes,  at  her  house.   I  don't  know  what  happened  about  the 

art  group  because  I  wasn't  there  when  they  decided  not 

to  continue,  and  I  don't  know  whether  Ruth  Cravath  moved 
or  what  happened. 


Cultural  Scene  in  San  Francisco 


Dunning:   I'm  trying  to  get  an  idea  of  the  cultural  scene  in  San 

Francisco  at  that  time.   Is  there  anything  that  really 

stands  out  in  your  mind?  We  were  talking  about  the 

Monkey  Block,  which  was  the  artists'  building.  I'm 

trying  to  get  a  visual  image  of  it  and  a  flavor  of  it. 
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Beckman:   Of  course,  this  was  before  even  the  beatnik  era.   I 

think  the  artists  that  I  knew  and  saw  and  Ann  knew  and 
saw  were  less  dramatic  in  their  personal  lives,  cer 
tainly  less  dramatic  in  their  clothing  style  and  closer 
maybe  to  the  European  tradition  of  "you're  a  worker." 
If  you're  a  sculptor  it's  not  too  unrelated  to  being  a 
stonemason  or  something  like  this.   I  think  when  the 
beatnik  era  came,  and  it  came  not  too  far  from  that 
location,  up  Grant,  up  in  that  area-- 

Dunning:   North  Beach? 

Beckman:  Yes.   Then  that  was  the  younger  generation.   Now  these 
people  I'm  talking  of,  I  think  most  of  them  would  have 
been  born  before  1900,  and  they  would  have  been  around 
Ann's  age,  in  their  fifties.   So  that's  a  whole 
different  generation,  and  I  don't  like  to  say  more 
conservative  really,  but  it  was  before  the  more  dramatic 
outbursts  of  the  twentieth  century  began.   The  beatniks 
and  then  of  course  later  the  sixties  are  so  far  from 
there  that  there's  just  no  way  of  relating  it. 

But  these  were  very  direct  people,  very  matter-of- 
fact  people  who  just  loved  to  make  art,  and  there  wasn't 
a  big  thing  about  it.   The  rents  went  up  so  badly  in 
that  area  around  the  Montgomery  Block  and  that  whole 
section  that  they  all  moved  out  to  Potrero,  and  I  didn't 
know  them  then  so  well  after  they  made  that  move. 

Dunning:  About  what  time  was  that? 

Beckman:   That  must  have  been  the  early  fifties.   It  was  a  period 
when  you  would  go  down  to  the  waterfront  and  the  port 
area  and  you  would  see  real  fishermen  mending  real  nets. 
In  general,  I  would  say  that  it  was  an  era  of  more  down- 
to-earth,  not  nearly  as  much  fun  as  the  more  dramatic 
things  that  followed,  but  realistic.   I  mean  if  you 
wanted  to  paint  real  fishermen  you  went  down  and  you 
painted  real  fishermen.   Nobody  mends  nets  there  any 
more! 

Dunning:   Was  there  a  cafe  scene  or  special  gathering  places  for 
the  artists? 

Beckman:   There  must  have  been,  but  it  wasn't  the  Black  Cat.   It 
could  be  up  at  Enrico's.   There  were  a  number  of  very 
nice,  little,  inexpensive  restaurants,  like  Italian 
restaurants.   Because  of  my  being  married  and  living  on 


Beckman:  th.e  Peninsula  I  didn't  go  into  that  so  much..  I  was 
young,  in  my  early  thirties,  but  some  of  the  people 
who  would  have  been  my  age  at  the  time  and  lived  in 
the  City  would  be  better  able  to  tell  you  about  that. 

Dunning:  When  did  you  move  out  of  the  City? 

Beckman:   Actually  we  lived  here  just  nine  months  in  late  1947  and 
early  1948.   Then  my  husband's  business  took  him  down 
on  the  Peninsula,  and  so  we  moved  down  there.   But  I  did 
commute,  I  drove  in  at  least  once  a  week,  and  often  saw 
Ann  Mundstock.   If  there  would  be  an  art  exhibit,  say,  a 
Cezanne  exhibit,  I'd  pick  her  up  and  we'd  go  to  the 
exhibit. 

Then,  of  course,  she  was  learning  to  drive  a  car  so 
I  would  take  her  somewhere.   I  shouldn't  put  this  in  but 
it  was  so  funny  because  Ann  was  really  not  mechanical, 
and  so  many  Europeans  of  that  generation  didn't  grow  up 
on  tricycles  and  things  like  we  did.   Here  I  am  trying 
to  teach  her  to  drive  this  car  and  park  it,  and  she 
keeps  getting  confused  about  which  way  the  front  wheels 
are  going  to  turn  when  you  turn  the  steering  wheel. 
Well,  can  you  imagine  anything  that  would  defeat  you 
more! 

Dunning:   Having  to  think  about  that. 

Beckman:   Yes,  having  to  stop   and  think.   But  she  learned,  and 
she  drove. 

I 

Dunning:   She  got  her  license? 

Beckman:   Yes,  she  got  her  license.   I  thought  that  was  terribly 
funny . 


Description  of_  Ann  Mundstock  and  Her  Family 


Dunning:   Could  you  describe  Ann,  what  she  looked  like  and  what 
she  sounded  like  when  you  first  met  her? 

Beckman:   Oh!  Beautiful  speaking  voice.   She  was  rather  a  tiny 

woman,  shorter  than  I;  I'm  five  feet,  three  and  a  half. 
Very  vital.   A  very  expressive  face.  Moved  well,  of 
course.   And  spontaneous,  had  a  wonderful  laugh.   Could 
be  very  serious.   Loved  to  talk.   Had  lots  of  stories  to 
tell  me  always.   Then  she  would  say,  "Well!  Now  that  I 
have  entertained  you  royally,  what's  been  happening  with 
you?"   [laughing] 
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Dunning:  Were  these  personal  stories  that  she'd  tell  you? 

Beckman:   Oh,  stories  about  Germany  and  just  whatever  came  into 
her  head  as  I  remember.   She'd  talk  about  the  little 
boy  she  lost,*  and  happy  stories  about  that  and  sad 
stories  ahout  it. 

Dunning:  Are  there  any  particular  stories  that  stand  out  in  your 
mind?  Any  that  you  remember  about  Germany? 

Beckman:   She  didn't  talk  a  great  deal  about  Germany  except  for 
the  dance  classes.   She  would  say,  "I've  been  here  now 
twenty-five  years  in  this  country."  She  was  crazy  about 
San  Francisco,  loved  San  Francisco,  but  I  don't  remember 
very  much  about  Germany.  Again  this  may  have  been  a  part 
of  the  general  feeling  at  that  time.   I  had  a  number  of 
German  emigrant  friends,  and  they  didn't  want  to  think 
about  Germany.   This  could  or  could  not  have  been  true 
of  Ann,  but  my  other  friends  didn't  want  to  look  back 
on  that.  They  sort  of  wanted  to  push  it  away. 

Dunning:  Do  you  know  whether  she  still  had  family  in  Germany?  I 
know  that  her  sister  came  here,  and  I've  heard  that  she 
may  have  had  a  brother. 

Beckman:   You  know  I  feel  vague  about  that  too.   Her  sister  Greta 
Williams  is  also  deceased.   She  was  slightly  older  than 
Ann.   The  sister  had  a  son  who  lived  with  Ann  for  awhile. 
Every  night  someone  would  play  the  piano  and  they'd 
dance  before  the  boys  went  to  bed.   I  heard  little 
stories  like  this.   I  don't  remember  Ann  talking  a 
great  deal  about  her  family,  except  when  she  would  think 
of  her  sister. 

Greta  was  in  the  art  business.   I  first  saw  her  at 
a  place  where  you  bought  reproductions  and  had  frames, 
and  Greta  had  marvelous  taste.   She  had  her  own  gallery 
on  Union  Street  for  a  number  of  years.   In  fact  I  remem 
ber  one  day  walking  into  it  with  my  dark  glasses  on,  and 
she  looked  at  me  with  horror.   [laughing]   "You  can't 
come  into  an  art  gallery  with  dark  glasses!"  I  took  off 
my  glasses. 


*Son  Andrew  died  at  age  seven. 
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Dunning: 
Beckman: 


You  mentioned  that  Ann  would  talk  about  her  son. 
you  recollect  some  of  those  thoughts? 


Can 


Dunning 
Beckman: 


Dunning : 
Beckman: 


Dunning : 
Beckman: 


I  seem  to  remember  that  it  was  streptococcus  that  he  had. 
He  was  about  seven,  and  th.ere  were  no  antibiotics  in 
those  days.   He  was  in  the  hospital,  and  I  can't  remem 
ber  the  details  but,  it  was  a  very  heartrending  story 
about  his  wanting  this  trumpet.-  I'm  embarrassed  to  say 
I  can't  remember  whether  he  had  the  trumpet  before  he 
died  or  not.   They  were  apparently  a  very  devoted 
family.   Th_ere  were  pictures  of  Andrew  when  he  went  to 
nursery  school.   I  don't  remember  many  specific  stories. 
He  was  a  handsome  boy  with,  curly  hair. 

Andrew  was  her  only  child? 

Yes.   Ann  went  right  back  to  the  teaching  after  Andrew 
died.   She  didn't  take  any  time  off;  she  felt,  I  guess, 
that  she  could  cope  with,  the  grief  best  by  continuing 
with  her  work.   That  had  been  a  number  of  years  before  I 
knew  her. 

Can  you  describe  her  husband  James? 

One  smiles  when  you  say  James!   He  was  a  cuddly  kind  of 
man.   Small,  I  mean  short.  A  little  bit  tubby.  With  a 
little  twinkle  in  his  eye.   And  very  friendly  and  very 
interested,  with,  a  great  respect  and  interest  for  all  the 
arts.   Very  devoted  to  the  arts.   I  would  say  he  was  a 
very  cultured  man.   After  Ann  had  gone  and  he  was  a 
widower,  he  set  about  doing  some  serious  writing,  and  I 
don't  know  if  he  ever  got  it  finished,  but  I'd  find  him 
very  charming  always.   That  last  time  I  saw  him,  oh,  he 
must  have  been  way  along  in  his  seventies,  and  he  was 
all  thrilled  with  the  writing  he  was  doing. 

Do  you  know  what  kind  of  writing  he  was  doing? 

I  have  no  idea  what  it  was.*  Serious  writing.   It  was 
at  one  of  those  parties  where  there  are  lots  of  people 
around  and  lots  of  noise,  and  he  just  told  my  husband 
and  me  with  this  kind  of  delight,  "I'm  doing  some 
serious  writing!"   I  thought  how  wonderful  that  a  man  of 
his  age  and  widowed  was  able  to  do  that. 


*James  Mundstock  was  an  active  member  of  the  World 
Federalists . 
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Dunning: 
Beckman: 


Were  th.ey  pretty  close? 

As  far  as  I  knew,  yes.   Ke  alvrays  called  tier  "Ki.ch.en" 
which,  sounds  strange  to  me  Because  it  sounded  to  me  like 
"kitchen."   {laughing]   I've  forgotten  what  it  means  in 
German;  it's  something  like  "dear." 


Dunning:   Yes,  an  affectionate  term, 
[brief  tape  interruption] 

Beckman:   [looking  at  photograph,  of  Ann]   This  picture  I  believe 
was  taken  when  Ann  was  in  her  late  forties  or  maybe 
turning  fifty.   It's  a  rather  sad  picture,  and  I  wish  I 
had  the  one  in  which,  she  is  facing  the  camera  and 
smiling  her  very  warm  and—should  I  say?--lyrical 
smile!   This  one  looks  more  posed,  as  if  the  photographer 
said  to  her,  "¥ell,  it  would  be  nice  to  have  your  hands 
there,  why  don't  you  bring  your  hands  up,"  and  it 
doesn't  look  as  if  it's  a  position  she  had  fallen  into 
herself. 

Dunning:  Are  you  familiar  with  Edloe  Risling,  the  photographer? 

Beckman:   No. 

Dunning:   How  did  you  get  the  picture? 

Beckman:   Ann  gave  me  a  couple  of  pictures.   Yes,  she  had  some  and 
she  gave  me  a  couple. 

Dunning:   It's  good  for  me  to  be  able  to  see  Ann's  face. 

Beckman:   You  can  see  that  she's  small  and  had  a  nice  figure,  a 
little  plumpish  but  with  a  small  waist. 

Dunning:   Did  she  always  have  short  hair? 

Beckman:   No,  in  fact  she  showed  me  a  braid  about  three  feet  long 
that  she  had  kept  of  her  hair  when  she  had  it  cut.   I 
don't  know  when  that  was.   Surely  when  she  first  danced, 
it  would  have  been  appropriate  to  have  long  hair  in 
that  era. 
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Emphas  is  on.  Teaching 


Dunning:   Did  Ann  ever  talk  about  performing  or  not  performing? 

Beckman:   Now  that's  an  interesting  question.   She  had  a  lot  of 
modesty  and  a  touch  of  shyness,  and  what  it  makes  me 
think  of  right  away  is  one  time  I  went  to  a  matinee  of 
a  performance  of  a  dancer  named  Angna  Enters,  whom  you 
may  never  have  heard  of.   She  was  quite  a  well-known 
dancer  from  Los  Angeles.   Whether  she  had  studied  with 
Ann  or  not  I  don't  know,  but  we  went  backstage  after 
ward,  and  this  dancer,  Miss  Enters,  absolutely  just 
threw  herself  practically  in  Ann's  arms,  and  said,  "Oh! 
You  are  the  one.   You  are  the  one  who  knew  all  this, 
and  you  brought  it  over,"  and  on  and  on.  Ann  was  kind 
of  embarrassed  and  sort  of  backed  off  from  it. 

She  was  not  a  person  who  would  stand  up  and  look  at 
the  world  and  say,  "I  am- -I  represent  this  or  that." 
She  was  a  modest  person.   She  knew  what  she  was  doing; 
I  mean  she  really  was  an  expert.   But  she  was  very  shy, 
she  wouldn't  push  it  forward. 

I  would  say,  just  from  my  intuitive  feeling,  that 
Ann  didn't  have  as  strong  an  impulse  as  a  star  performer 
as  she  did  to  put  together  this  whole  thing  and  work 
with  the  people  and  put  them  together,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean  by  that. 

Dunning:   As  a  teacher? 

Beckman:   Yes,  as  a  teacher  or  a  director  or  whatever.   I  may  be 
wrong  on  that  because  I  never  had  occasion  to  ever  see 
her  perform.   I  don't  believe  she  performed  at  all.   I 
know  she  didn't  during  the  years  I  knew  her,  but  then 
she  was  at  the  point  where  it  might  have  been  appropri 
ate  to  retire  from  that  aspect  of  it. 

Dunning:   How  did  she  move  in  class?  Could  you  visualize  her  as  a 
performer? 

Beckman:   Oh  yes,  oh  yes.   She  moved  always  at  the  head  of  the 
class  with  the  mirror  movement,  so  that  her  right  arm 
would  move  with  your  left,  so  that  you  didn't  have  that 
backward  thing  you  get  with  somebody  looking  at  you.   She 
was  very  aware  of  this,  and  she  moved  beautifully  of 
course. 
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Dunning:   I'm  wondering  if  any  people  ever  encouraged  h.er  to 

perform  or  wh.eth.er  it  was  a  personal  decision  not  to? 

Beckman:   That's  an  aspect  of  her  I  don't  know  a  thing  about. 

Dunning:   Because  that  decision  was  probably  made  earlier,  in  the 
thirties. 

Beckman:   I  would  think  so. 

Dunning:  Tkere  seems  to  be  a  very  important  role  as  a  teacher. 

Beckman:   Oh,  yes,  I  think  so.   And  carrying  th.e  tradition,  the 
new  tradition;  th.ere  was  a  new  tradition. 


Welland  Lathrop 


Dunning 


Beckman: 


Dunning 
Beckman: 

Dunning : 
Beckman 


Dunning : 
Beckman: 


Do  you  see  that  as  relating  to  any  classes, 
movements,  or  anything  that  you  see  today? 
of  tke  Mensendieck? 


exercise 
Any  traces 


I  have  to  confess  that  I  see  very  little  dance  anymore 
or  classes.   For  me,  Welland  Lathrop  was  it.   I  would 
have  walked  twenty  miles  to  see  Welland  or~Velland  and 
his  group  or  Welland  himself,  especially  as  a  soloist. 


Did  you  see  him  perform  often? 

Oh,  always,  yes,  starting  when  my 
months  old,  that's  how  I  date  it. 
I  first  saw  Welland  perform. 

Where  was  that? 


first  child  was  six 
Mother's  Day,  1951, 


That  was  in  Berkeley.   Then  he  had  the  studio  on  Union 
Street  with  Anna  Halprin  for  a  number  of  years.   He 
danced  at  the  vineyards  and  various  places.   I  was  abso 
lutely  enchanted,  and  have  never  seen  anything  that  would 
begin  to  approach,  it,  which,  may  be  a  little  extreme,  but 
as  opposed  to  seeing  Welland  dance,  the  other  ones  bore 
me,  because  I  really  am  not  a  great  lover  of  dance,  not 
an  aficionada. 

Can  you  describe  Welland 's  style  to  me?  w~e  had  hoped  to 
interview  Welland,  but  unfortunately  he  died  recently. 

Oh  {sympathetically] ,  yes. 
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Dunning:  Did  you  know:  him  as  a  friend? 

Beckman:  Very  well,  yes.   I'm  very  close  to  both,  of  them. 

Dunning:  What  was  he  like? 

Beckman:  {pausej   Oh,  you  ask  such,  difficult  questions. 

Dunning:  Oh,  I'm  sorry.   You  don't  have  to  answer  them. 

Beckman:   I  mean  difficult  in  that  you  ask  someone  what  one  of 
their  best  friends  was  like.  What  do  you  say? 

Dunning:   What  comes  to  your  mind?  Would  it  be  superficial  to 

say  what  came  to  your  mind  first?  Sometimes  one's  first 
th.ough.ts  are  clear. 

Beckman:   No,  I  just  feel  a  great  grief.   I  miss  him  very  much. 

As  a  companion  he  tended  to  be  quiet.  There  was  never  a 
moment  that  he  was  not  aesthetically  tuned  into  the 
world.   He  could  take  up  a  piece  of  toast,  and  there  was 
something  about  the  way  he  bit  into  the  piece  of  toast! 
Would  you  believe?  And  not  pretentious.   He  couldn't 
help  it.  He  was  made  this  way.   And  of  course  he  was 
not  just  a  dancer.   He  was  a  designer.   He  taught  de 
sign,  he  taught  three-dimensional  design  at  The  Rudolph 
Schaeffer  School  of  Design,  and  earlier  in  his  career  he 
had  taught  at  th.e  Cornish  School  in  Seattle. 

He  was  an  expert  in  theater,  the  staging,  the  chore 
ography,  the  costumes,  the  lighting,  the  total  thing.   I 
acted  as  secretary  for  the  last  classes  that  he  gave, 
which  were  down  in  the  Mission  at  a  flamenco  place. 
Even  then,  in  his  illness,  he'd  take  his  shoes  off  and 
put  something  around  the  bottoms  of  his  trousers --he 
wouldn't  get  into  a  leotard--and  he  would  walk  out  and 
just  raise  an  arm.   [pause]   You  know,  it's  the  kind  of 
thing  you  can't  describe.   Nina  could  describe  it  be 
cause  she  has  the  vocabulary  to  describe  the  simplicity 
and  at  the  same  time  the  expressiveness  of  this  total 
body  thing  that  he  had. 

Dunning:  You  must  have  to  see  it. 

Beckman:  You  really  would  have  to  see  it. 

Dunning:  It's  much  harder  to  say  in  words,  isn't  it? 

Beckman:  Oh,  it's  very  difficult. 
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Dunning:   If  you're  at  a  loss  for  words ,  you're  not  alone.   Other 
people  I've  talked  to  have  that  same  feeling.   They  feel 
inarticulate,  but  that  really  isn't  th.e  proper  word. 
For  this  particular  subject  it's  probably  very  appropri 
ate. 

• 

Beckman:   Of  course  you  had  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  complete 
theatrical  mastery  and  creativity,  three-dimensional 
design,  th.e  wh.ole  abstract  interrelationships  of  his 
dancers,  which  was  always  very,  very  beautiful. 

Th.e  concepts  that  he  dealt  with  in  forming  a 
dance,  for  instance,  when  he  did  Stravinsky's  The  Story 
p_f  the  Soldier  at  the  vineyards,  one  of  the  art  critics 
said,  "Mr.  Lath.rop  has  shown  himself  not  only  to  be  an 
absolutely  incredible  dancer,  but  a  supreme  actor."  So 
that  you  have  so  much. 

Dunning:   You  have  kind  of  a  total  person. 

Beckman:   Total,  yes,  and  with  everything  he  did.   WTien  he  took 
photographs,  they  had  this  aesthetic  Tightness.  As  I 
say,  it  never  stopped,  wherever  he  was.   And  it  was 
nothing  that  he  did  deliberately.  He  was  made  that  way! 

f 

Welland  had  a  marvelous  sense  of  humor,  and  he  and 
I,  for  some  reason,  we  brought  out  th.e  punning  side  of 
each  other.  [laugLterJ   People  would  groan,  and  they'd 
say,  "Oh,  those  two!   There  they  go  again."  He  was 
very  easy  and  comfortable  and  fun  to  be  with  and  not 
"the  great  artist"  kind  of  image  at  all. 

Dunning:   He  was  down-to-earth? 
Beckman:   He  was  down-to-earth,  yes. 


Circle  of  Friends 


Dunning:   Was  there  a  particular  group  of  friends,  a  kind  of  a 
close-knit  group  ,  that  you  went  around  with? 

Beckman:   You  mean  including  Lathrops  and-- 
Dunning:   And  Ann  Mundstock. 
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Beckman:   I  would  have  to  say  that  there  were  a  great  number  of 

small  groups  which  overlapped.   Like  Padgett  Payne,  now 
I  really  only  know  the  Paynes  through,  having  had  dinner 
so  many  times  with,  them  at  Mundstocks,  and  coming 
occasionally  to  their  Christmas  party.   I  wouldn't  say 
I  was  a  personal  friend  of  theirs  by  any  means.   I 
became  much  closer  to  Welland  and  Nina  than  to  the 
Mundstocks  as  time  went  on. 

The  Mundstocks  had  numberless  circles  of  friends. 
They  just  knew  lots  and  lots  of  people  that  I  didn't 
know.   And  the  same  with  Lathrops.   Having  lived  in 
San  Francisco  many,  many  years,  they  had  many  groups  of 
friends  that  I  wouldn't  know.   When  the  Bolshoi  were  in 
town,  they  very  often  would  have  a  party  at  the  Lathrops, 
and  Nina  Lathrop  speaks  Russian,  so  she  could  act  as 
translator.   That  was  really  fascinating,  really  very 
exciting. 

Dunning:   It  must  have  been  wonderful. 

Beckman:   Yes.   I  think  there  were  other  Russian  dance  groups. 

Was  there  one  from  Kiev?   I  don't  quite  remember.   You 
see,  we  didn't  move  back  to  San  Francisco  until  1962. 
We  were  here  only  ten  years.  We  would  have  known  some 
of  these  people  had  we  not  been  thirty-five  miles  away 
in  Palo  Alto. 

Dunning:   You  came  back  in  '62,  and  you've  been  here  ever  since? 

Beckman:   We  lived  here  ten  years,  and  then  my  husband  decided  to 
raise  purebred  cattle. 

Dunning:   Oh,  you  can't  do  that  in  San  Francisco. 

Beckman:   He  had  what  he  thought  was  going  to  be  a  summer  place  up 
in  Scott  Valley,  which  is  just  south  of  the  Oregon 
border,  just  west  of  Mount  Shasta.   I  won't  go  into  that 
too  much  except  that  we  moved  there  in  '72,  with  my 
eighty-nine-year-old  mother  and  my  eleven-year-old 
daughter,  and  the  other  girl  was  already  going  to 
college.   We  stayed  there  six  years.   I'd  come  back  and 
visit,  but  I  was  out  of  any  ongoing  activity  in  the 
City  until  1979. 

Dunning:   You  came  back  in  '79? 

Beckman:   Yes.   I've  lived  in  this  apartment  since. 

Dunning:   How  do  you  like  being  back? 
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Beckman: 
Dunning: 


Oh,  I  love  it!   I  adore  San  Francisco, 
other  stories  or-- 


I  don ' t  know 


Beckman: 


Dunning: 
Beckman: 


Dunning : 
Beckman: 
Dunning : 

Beckman: 


Well,  that's  fine  for  now.   It's  a  real  beginning  and 
gives  me  a  flavor.   You've  answered  most  of  the 
questions  I  had  written  down.   I  did  want  to  ask  you 
how  you  think  Ann  Mundstock  related  to  people  whom  she 
dealt  with  on  a  frequent  basis,  her  close  friends?  I'm 
trying  to  get  a  sense  of  whether  there  was  this  kind  of 
inside  group  or-- 

Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean.   Yes,  I  would  say  that  she  had 
certain  people  who  were  especially  close  to  her.   I 
think  Padgett  probably  would  have  been  one  of  them,  and 
of  course  Welland,  and  some  women  friends.   You  see,  the 
time  when  I  saw  quite  a  bit  of  Ann,  the  most  was  like 
'48,  '49,  and  part  of  '50.   Then  I  had  my  first  child, 
and  we  lived  in  Palo  Alto.   I  used  to  come  in  every 
week  before  that  and  stay  with  my  aunt  overnight  and  go 
to  these  things.   I  was  feeling  sort  of  starved  for- -I 
had  been  in  a  sculptor's  studio.   I  felt  exiled  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Peninsula. 

Did  Ann  change  much  over  the  years? 

As  she  grew  older,  she  had  health  problems  and  she  did 
withdraw  more  after  she  had  surgery.   She  never  spoke  to 
me  about  that.   I  don't  know  whether  to  say  we  drifted 
apart;  it's  just  that  your  lives  go  in  different  direct 
ions.   I  then  had  two  children  and  was  very  involved 
with  my  youngest  in  co-op  nursery  school,  and  Ann  wasn't 
as  well  as  she  had  been.   I  remember  their  having  brunch 
with  us,  and  we  were  still  good  friends  but  somehow- - 

Your  paths  went  slightly  different  ways. 
That's  right. 

Are  there  any  other  people  that  you  think  had  a  signifi 
cant  relationship  with  Ann  Mundstock  Tvho  you  think 
might  like  to  be  interviewed? 

Gee,  I  wish  I  could  think  better.   I  keep  getting  back  to 
Padgett  because  it  seems  to  me  he  was  very  close  to  both 
of  them.   But  I  wouldn't  feel  really  close  to  James;  we 
had  a  warm  relationship  but,  you  know,  I  saw  James 
usually  at  a  dinner  party  or  he'd  be  working  and  Ann  and 
I  would  go  charging  off  to  the  art  galleries  or  something 
So  I  didn't  know  him  as  well.   I  think  Padgett  might  be 
able  to  tell  you  more  about  that.   You're  going  to  see 
him  in  a  day  or  two? 
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Dunning:  Yes,  I'm  seeing  him  tomorrow. 
Beckman:   Oh.,  that's  good. 

Dunning:   I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  kind  of  described  himself  as  her 
"surrogate  son." 

Beckman:  I  think  you'll  find  that  Padgett  is  an  excellent  source. 
You  see,  he  would  have  continued  to  Lave  been  there  when 
I  had  begun  to  have  children  and  drop  out. 

' 

Dunning:   Well,  all  in  all  it  will  fit  together  like  a  puzzle  I 
think. 

Beckman:   Oh,  sure. 

Dunning:   Starting  in  the  late  forties,  and  then  I'll  go  back  and 
meet  someone  who  really  knew  her  in  the  thirties. 

Beckman:   Right,  and  it  will  begin  to  come  together. 
Dunning:  We'll  see  what  happens,  but  it's  sort  of  a  mosaic. 

Beckman:   Is  the  name  available,  or  is  it  a  secret  who  gave  th.e 
grant? 

Dunning:   I'm  not  exactly  sure  at  this  point,  but  it  was  a  small 
grant'.   We  always  hope  that  if  things  turn  out  well  we 
might  be  able  to  bring  it  in  another  direction  and  do 
perhaps  a  deeper  project  on  dance  or  the  cultural  scene. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much. 
Beckman:   Well,  thank  you,  it's  been  fun. 
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Marcelle  Chesse'Arian  on  Ann  Mundstock's  approach  to  dance 


...Anna  had  a  whole  different  method 
where  you  became  acquainted  with  your 
surroundings,  your  elements,  the  levels, 
how  significant  movements  were,  inward 
movements,  outward  movements,  expressions, 
contradictions.   There  were  all  sorts  of 
really  wonderful  things  that  you  could 
work  with  and  do  creations. 

We  would  have  patterns  on  the  floor, 
certain  forms  that  you  would  work  and 
different  levels  and  different  expressions. 
If  you  were  going  through  something 
narrow,  something  broad  and  strong,  she 
always  used  that  word  spannung ,  spannung ! 
It  means  tension  in  growth  or  stretching. 
Anna  explained  it  as  a  strong,  steady 
opening,  as  of  a  bud  or  leaf  opening. 
And  you'd  make  something  grow.   Anna 
could  work  it  on  the  drum  like  that, 
[clapping  hands  quickly}  so  that  you  would 
really  take  part  in  the  whole  thing;  it 
was  very  exciting. 
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Ann  Mundstock's  Teaching  Style 
[Interview  1:  April  28,  1983]## 


Dunning:   How  did  you  happen  to  become  acquainted  with  Ann 
Mundstock? 

Arian:    I  was  at  the  time  working  with  my  brother,  Ralph 

Chesse*,  in  th.e  puppet  theater,  and  I  met  Jack  Ford,  a 
charming  young  man  who  also  worked  with  my  brother's 
group.  At  th,e  end  of  a  show  we  would  always  have  some 
sort  of  party,  and  there  was  always  a  lot  of  dancing, 
and  he  said,  "You  know,  you've  got  to  meet  Anna 
Mundstock.   She's  a  wonderful  teacher  of  the  dance." 
I  said,  "I'd  love  to."  So  Jack  took  me  to  Anna's 
class.   Her  studio  wasn't  finished  at  that  time,  so  she 
was  teaching  at  Rudolph  Schaeffer's  School  of  Design. 
Anna  said,  "Please  come  and  be  a  part  of  my  group." 

Dunning:   What  year  was  that? 

Arian:    I  think  it  was  1932;  it  was  during  the  hard  times,  the 
Depression  days.   So  that's  how  it  began.   At  the  time 
I  was  at  Lenore  Peters  Job's  Studio  of  the  Dance  on 
Sacramento  Street  in  classes  given  by  both  Lenore  and 
Carol  Beals .   I  had  been  a  scholarship  student  since 
1929. 

* 

In  order  to  study  with  Anna,  I  had  to  give  up  the 
Sacramento  Street  classes.   I  had  been  with  Carol  Beals 
and  Lenore  Peters  Job  for  three  years,  since  I  was 
eighteen  years  old.   I  was  twenty-one  when  I  started 
with  Anna. 

Anna  was  a  welcome  change.   She  was  an  excellent 
teacher  and  very  stimulating.   She  had  a  gift  really 
for  teaching  to  reach  people  and  to  bring  them  out,  not 
to  just  teach  by  rote  things,  but  to  have  each  one 
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Arian:    express  himself  individually,  which  was  really  some 
thing  wonderful.  Of  course  we  had  exercises  too.  Anna 
was  an  exponent  of  the  von  Lab an  school  and  Mensendieck 
in  Germany. 

Dunning:   How  was  Anna's  approach  different  from  yourstudies  with 
Carol  Beals  and  Lenore  Peters  Job? 

Arian:    I  hate  to  say  anything  against  them  because  they  were 
awfully  nice  to  me,  but  it  was  dance  exercises  and 
prearranged  dances.   I  did  some  interpretive  work  too, 
but  Anna  had  a  whole  different  method  where  you  became 
acquainted  with  your  surroundings,  your  elements,  the 
levels,  how  significant  movements  were,  inward  move 
ments,  outward  movements,  expressions,  contradictions. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  really  wonderful  things  that 
you  could  work  with  and  do  creations. 

The  other  schools  I  found  mostly  gave  you  their 
exercises.   When  you  were  making  a  dance  to  express  a 
certain  thing,  of  course  Lenore  Peters  Job  would  work 
on  that.   It  was  really  quite  a  contrast. 

I  loved  the  way  in  which  Anna  worked.   She  did 
rhythms  with  the  drum.   She  had  a  hand  drum,  and  to  me 
I  loved  that  much  better  than  just  music. 

We  would  have  patterns  on  the  floor,  certain  forms 
that  you  would  work  and  different  levels  and  different 
expressions.   Lf  you  were  going  through  something 
narrow,  something  broad  and  strong,  she  always  used 
that  word  spannung,  spannung!   It  means  tension  in 
growth  or  stretching.   Anna  explained  it  as  a  strong, 
steady  opening,  as  of  a  bud  or  leaf  opening.   And  you'd 
make  something  grow.   Anna  could  work  it  on  the  drum 
like  that,  [clapping  hands  quickly]  so  that  you  would 
really  take  part  in  the  whole  thing;  it  was  very  excit 
ing. 

I  just  enjoyed  every  class  with  Anna.   She  was  a 
marvelous  person  and  very,  very  simpatico.   She  was 
full  of  love  and  outgoing.   The  group  was  like  a  family. 
There  was  much  harmony.   I  know  how  different  it  can  be. 

Dunning:   Can  you  talk  about  the  first  group  you  studied  with  at 
Ann  Mundstock's? 

Arian:    It  was  chiefly  the  gathering  for  the  classes;  we  would 
work  on  different  movements .   On  occasion  we  would  have 
studio  evenings,  and  there  would  be  visitors,  friends  of 
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Arian:  Anna's  artists  and  writers,  who  would  come  and  sit  and 
watch,  the  class.  Raymond  Puccinelli  and  other  artists 
would  come  to  do  sketching  of  the  group  as  we  worked. 

Then  there  were  musicians.   There  was  Henry  Cowell 
and  Ernst  Bacon,  a  composer.   There  was  Jerome  Bayer; 
he  was  a  composer  too  and  a  pianist.   These  people  on 
occasion  would  gather  with  us  for  an  evening. 


Ann's  Dance  Studio 


Dunning:   Were  you  performing? 

Arian:    We  would  dance  to  their  music  as  a  group,  interpret,  if 
you  will.   This  was  Anna's  studio,  on  Sacramento  Street 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome.   The  studio  in  itself 
was  something  that  was  very  charming  also.   I  remember 
how  impressed  I  was  when  I  first  went  there.   It  was  a 
loft  building.   These  were  big  buildings  with  big 
spaces.   At  Anna's  the  floor  was  done  in  a  beautiful 
plum  shade,  just  beautifully  finished.   The  curtains 
were  made  of  yellow  theatrical  gauze.   Then  there  were 
two  big  couches  on  either  side  of  one  doorway. 

You  couldn't  walk  on  the  floor  with  your  shoes. 
You  had  to  take  off  your  shoes  when  you  came  in,  and  we 
went  barefoot  all  the  time.   It  was  really  a  lovely, 
lovely  thing,  a  nice  feeling  to  work  there.   It  was 
cheerful,  whereas  the  oth.er  studios  were  just  stark 
work  places. 

Dunning:   It  seems  as  though  Ann  was  creating  an  environment. 

Arian:    Well,  she  had  a  great  feeling  for  art.   She  would  speak 
to  us  sometimes  when  we'd  gather  to  tell  how  all  the 
arts  were  related.   We  were  interested  in  everything 
Anna  told  us.   Not  that  I  hadn't  been  exposed  to  art, 
because  my  brother  is  an  artist,  and  I  was  with  the 
puppet  theater,  but  Anna  and  her  friends  and  the  whole 
group  always  would  take  in  the  exhibits  and  we  really 
enjoyed  books  with  photographs  of  the  arts.   We  were 
exposed  to  a  lot  of  interesting  discussion,  and  I 
enjoyed  that  so  much  because  it  was  a  very  new  experi 
ence. 
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Impressions  of  Ann  and  James  Mundstock 


Dunning:   Do  you  recall  your  first  impression  of  Anna  Mundstock? 
What  she  looked  like  or  sounded  like? 

Arian:    She  was  a  very  dynamic  person.   She  had  these  very 

light  blue  penetrating  eyes,  which  always  gave  you  that 
quizzical  look- -looking  through  you  to  see  what  was 
within.   Anna  had  reddish  brown  wavy  hair  and  a  lovely 
long  face,  mobile  and  very  expressive.   Her  hands  were 
small  but  strong.   Her  personality  was  genuinely  warm 
and  loving.   The  low-keyed  sound  of  her  voice  would  at 
times  give  out  an  explosive  "Ah!"  of  surprise,  and  then 
a  small  joyous  burst  of  laughter,  ending  in  a  soft 
ripple,  in  response  to  something  said. 

There  was  great  strength  in  her  too.   She  loved 
the  dance,  but  she  had  the  feeling  that  her  figure  was 
not  really  made  for  dance.   She  had  suffered  a  great 
deal  during  the  First  World  War  in  Germany. 

Dunning:   In  what  way? 

Arian:    Deprivation.   She  said  they  lived  a  very  long  time 

eating  only  turnips,  and  her  body  was  a  little--well, 
she  was  short.   She  was  about  my  size. 

Dunning:   Which  is  how  tall? 

Arian:    I'm  five-foot.   She  was  about  that  size  but  a  little 
bit  broader.   She  could  do  the  movement,  she  would  do 
the  movements  to  show  us,  and  that  was  great  too,  but 
it  was  mainly  Anna's  way  in  which  she  spoke  to  us  of  a 
goal  to  be  achieved  in  movement  or  expression  that  did 
the  pulling  out  of  individuality  from  each  of  us.   We 
would  have  turns  to  do  expressions  and  to  interpret 
certain  music,  from  the  drum  that  she  would  play. 

We  didn't  work  with  music  too  much,  except  when 
we  had  visiting  musicians.  All  our  classes  were  con 
ducted  with  the  drum,  sometimes  a  gong,  which  I  loved 
very  much.  It  was  not  saccharine;  it  was  real  rhythm. 

Dunning:   I'd  like  to  go  back  a  bit,  because  you  mentioned  her 
experience  in  Germany  during  World  War  I.   Did  she 
talk  about  that  much? 


Above;   Class  at  Ann 
Mundstock's  studio  on 
Sacramento  Street  ca. 
1934.   Left  to  right: 
Esther  Fehlen,  Helen 
Dunham,  Bernice  Mintz, 
unidentified  person, 
Marcelle  Chesse" Arian, 
Kaila  Slinka. 
Percussionist  far  right, 
Ann  Mundstock. 


Left;   Marcelle  Chesse" 
Arian,  1934. 
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Arian:    No,  sh.e  didn't.   I  think  the  experiences  were  ones  that 
she'd  like  to  forget  really.   I  think  she  felt  that  her 
child  was  delicate  because  of  her  malnutrition  during 
the  war  years.   However,  her  son  was  seven  years  old 
when  he  died,  and  that  was  before  I  met  Anna  and  James. 

Anna  was  a  compassionate  sort  of  person,  but  she 
had  great  inner  strength  too,  and  was  always  full  of 
love  for  her  students   and  doing  things  for  people  all 
the  time.   Both  she  and  James  were  very,  very  gracious. 
James  was  also  a  darling. 

Dunning:  When  did  you  meet  James? 

Arian:    They  lived  in  the  studio,  and  I  met  James  when  I  met 
Anna,  in  1932. 

Dunning:   How  would  you  describe  him? 

Arian:    He  was  darling.   He  had  a  little  mustache,  and  I   always 
think  of  the  little  toymaker,  kindly  and  sweet  and 
doting  on  Anna.   It  was  really  a  very,  very  lovely  union. 
He  respected  her  for  everything  she  did  and  encouraged 
her. 

Dunning:   Do  you  think  the  Mundstocks  had  a  certain  philosophy  of 
life? 

Arian:    Well,  they  no  doubt  did. 

Dunning:   I'm  wondering  if  it  came  through  in  her  dance  and  their 
politics? 

Arian:    Oh,  they  were  extremely  liberal,  yes,  very  much  so.   All 
th-eir  friends  were  the  artists,  lovely,  really  kindly 
people,  and  with  good  thoughts  and  strong  thoughts  for 
the  things  that  they  liked.   I  can't  say  exactly  what 
her  philosophy  was,  but  she  had  much  in  her  to  give,  and 
it  was  always  her  right  as  far  as  I  could  see. 


Introduction  to  Tina  Flade  and  Martha  Graham 


Dunning:   How  do  you  think  she  influenced  you  as  a  dancer  and  as  a 
person? 
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Arian:    Well,  it  was  very  inspiring.   I  felt  that  I  enjoyed 
more  than  ever  the  dance  because  it  wasn't  just  mere 
exercises,  but  there  was  much  to  be  said  to  work  in 
the  elements,  the  different  heights,  the  different 
levels,  and  the  significance  of  that.  Heights,  arro 
gance,  humility,  all  of  these  things  came  out  with  the 
use  of  your  different  levels  and  the  way  in  which  you 
used  your  body.   It  was  exciting.   Of  course,  I  didn't 
carry  it  further. 

Anna  was  always  kindly  and  thinking  to  do  things 
for  her  students  because,  after  I  had  studied  with  her 
a  number  of  years,  she  decided  that  if  I  could  study 
with  Tina  Flade  that  would  be  much  better.   Tina  Flade 
was  an  exponent  of  Mary  Wigman,  and  she  taught  at 
Mills.   I  went  with  a  friend  of  mine,  twice  a  week,  to 
classes  with  Tina  Flade. 

Then  Anna  introduced  me  to  the  big  dancer,  Martha 
Graham.   She  arranged  that  I  meet  with  Martha,  and  I 
had  a  scholarship  with  her.   I  had  scholarships  with 
all  these  people,  which  was  nice. 

Dunning:   Where  did  she  arrange  for  you  to  meet  Martha? 

Arian:    I  guess  at  one  of  the  concerts  in  1936,  Anna  went  to 

speak  with  Martha  Graham,  and  there  was  an  appointment 
made  for  me  in  Palo  Alto,  where  I  met  her.   I  mean 
Anna  was  unselfish.  She  was  always  looking  to  do 
something  for  her  students. 

Dunning:   She  didn't  seem  as  though  she  were  possessive.   She  was 
moving  you  along. 

Arian:    Yes.   Anna  believed  in  growth  in  every  direction,  which 
was  great,  to  expose  students  to  everything  that  would 
make  some  impression  on  the  work  that  they  were  doing. 
She  was  not  oriented  to  performing,  I  don't  think.   She 
enjoyed  the  studio  evenings  and  occasions  like  that, 
but  she  was  not  commercially  oriented  for  performances. 
The  classes  were  really  not  very  big;  maximum  I  would 
say  would  be  twenty,  but  most  were  less.   There  were 
people  of  all  ages,  too,  that  joined. 

• 

Dunning:   Men  and  women? 
Arian:    Yes. 
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Dunning:   I  heard  from  a  few  people  that  some  of  her  classes 
were  in  the  nude.   Do  you  recall  that? 

Arian:    The  von  Laban  school  did  have  a  lot  of  dancing  in  the 
nude,  but  I  don't  think  we  ever  did. 

Dunning:   I'd  heard  from  someone  that  she  taught  a  dance  class, 
and  she  also  had  sessions  using  the  Mensendieck. 

Arian:    It's  possible.   I  think  she  was  a  very  vivacious 

person,  everything  spoke,  she'd  sort  of  radiate,  she 
gave  off  electrical  currents ,  and  I  think  she  did  a 
lot  of  therapeutic  work  with  people. 

Dunning:   Did  she  bring  out  the  Mensendieck  approach  in  your 
dance  class? 

Arian:    She  did  at  times,  but  I  think  it  was  mostly  the  von 
Laban  work  that  was  to  her  liking.  Mensendieck,  I 
think,  was  something  that  she  worked  with  private 
students.   She  had  some  people  who  would  come  for 
private  lessons,  and  it's  a  more  concentrated  activity 
where  you  work  on  the  conscious  use  of  your  muscles. 
Anna  did  work  with  us  sometimes;  I  remember  she'd 
touch  a  certain  part  of  your  back  and  then  have  you 
respond  for  the  muscle  movements,  minus  the  touch. 

Dunning:   Was  there  a  specific  progress  that  you  went  through  in 
each  class? 

Arian:    Anna  was  great  in  that  she  would  develop  a  whole  thing 
that  would  be  regular,  whether  you'd  begin  on  the 
floor,  and  th_en  she'd  gradually  work  up  to  standing  and 
the  movements  were  all  more  or  less  related,  but  devel 
oped  in  different  ways.   She  was  very,  very  gifted  in 
that.   This  was  a  growth,  a  development  from  down  to  up, 

Dunning:   What  does  this  mean? 

Arian:     By  development  from  down  to  up,  I  mean  exercises 

beginning  with  the  feet,  then  ankles,  and  so  on  up  to 
the  head,  neck,  hands,  et  cetera.   With  emphasis  on 
certain  of  the  body  exercises,  which  would  vary  on 
different  class  days,  Anna  would  demonstrate  the  flow 
of  movement  in  the  dance. 

Dunning:   It  appeared  that  there  was  more  emphasis  on  the  dancer 
than  the  audience. 
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Arian:    That's  right.   I  don't  think  she  much  thought  of 

audiences  actually,  but  it  was  the  people  in  her  group 
that  she  was  interested  in,  because  each  one  had 
something  different  to  offer. 

Dunning:   What  else  was  happening  in  San  Francisco  in  terms  of 

modern  dance  at  that  time?  Did  you  have  other  options? 

Arian:    Well,  I  was  perfectly  content  to  be  with  Anna.   The 
ballet  is  something  that  was  going.  At  the  school 
where  I  had  been  with  Carol  Beals  and  Lenore  Peters 
Job,  they  did  ballet,  they  did  Spanish  dancing,  they 
did  all  these  things. 

Veronika  Pataky  was  the  name  of  one  gal  who  was 
doing  work.   I  don't  know  if  she  was  from  Adolph  Bo 1m, 
who  was  doing  this  very  tight,  very  knotty  sort  of 
dancing.  Well,  we  did  strong  things  too.  Adolph  Bolm 
had  a  performance  at  the  San  Francisco  Opera  House, 
called  "Ballet  Mecanique,"  which  left  you  in  knots.   It 
was  not  to  my  liking  at  all. 

Then  we  went  to  the  concerts  of  Shankar  and 
Escudero,  Mary  Wigman;  all  of  these  people  were  great 
artists  from  away.   They  were  really  marvelous.   Shan 
kar  was  wonderful,  of  course.   His  performances  were 
always  highlights  here.   The  rhythms  were  the  percus 
sion  instruments  and  some  strings. 

Dunning:  Could  you  give  me  a  little  bit  of  background  on  Shan 
kar? 

[added  later] 

Arian:  [Uday  Shankar  was  born  in  the  beautiful  and  historic 
village  of  Udaypur,  after  which  he  was  named.  He  was 
schooled  in  England  where  his  talents  in  painting  and 
the  dance  were  readily  recognized.  The  dance  finally 
dominated.  Steeped  in  the  folkore  and  legends  of  his 
country,  wonderful  dance  creations  resulted. 

Shankar  and  his  group  were  highly  trained. 
Movements  from  the  most  delicate  to  the  most  powerful 
were  used,  expressing  the  character  or  mood  of  the 
work.   The  costumes  were  colorful  and  elegant. 

Twenty  or  more  instruments  of  beauty,  form,  and 
sound  made  up  the  orchestration.   There  were  some  songs 
of  enchanting  melodies,  exciting  dance  rhythms,  and 
nuances  in  tempo.   They  were  wonderful  musicians,  and 
the  audiences  were  held  spellbound!] 
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Arian:  Escudero  was  another,  a  marvelous  Spanish  dancer  with 
such  skill,  finesse,  and  power.  Ah!  I  mean  it's  hard 
to  tell  you  just  h.ow  wonderful  these  things  were. 

Dunning:  Would  you  go  as  a  group  to  these  events? 

Arian:    No,  we  wouldn't,  but  we  would  all  get  to  see  th.era,  and 
we  would  discuss  the  things  afterwards. 

Dunning:   Was  there  a  network  of  people  who  were  involved  in 
dance  or  th.e  arts  at  that  time? 

Arian:    No,  I  don't  think  so.   It  was  mostly  our  group  really, 
and  then  the  artists  who  would  come  on  occasion  would 
participate,  but  it  was  mostly  a  little  intimate  group 
that  worked  together. 

## 


Professional  Jealousies  in  the  Dance  World 


Dunning:   In  talking  about  the  intimate  group,  some  people  have 

talked  about  it  as  her  circle  of  friends,  but  another 

person  described  her  group  as  a  "cult."  Could  you 
comment  on  that? 

Arian:    I  don't  know  if  you'd  call  it  a  cult.   It  was  just 

that  th.e  group  enjoyed  working  together.   You  see,  in 
these  professions  you  have  all  sorts  of  strange  vibra 
tions,  people  who  are  different  who  don't  approve,  and 
there's  jealousy—listen,  it's  just  everywhere.   If 
they  seemingly  don't  understand,  then  they  down  it, 
which  is  unfortunate. 

There  is  a  lot  of  professional  jealousy.   Whether 
it  was  because  Anna  was  from  out  of  country,  whether 
that  had  something  to  do  with  it  or  not,  I'm  not  sure. 
But  for  me  she  was  really  what  a  teacher  of  dance  should 
be- -very,  very  capable  of  doing  great  things.   In  spite 
of  all  that,  among  us,  th.e  group  didn't  really  pursue  a 
career. 

I  know  after  being  with  Martha  Graham  in  New  York, 
I  was  perfectly  happy  to  give  all  that  up.   There  you 
had  jealousies,  and  there  was  not  that  kind  of  feeling 
in  the  Mundstock  group. 
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A  Young  Dancer  111  New  York 


The  WPA  Dance  Project 


Dunning:   Hovr  long  did  you  stay  with.  Martha  Graham? 

, 

Arian:    I  was  just  one  year  there,  because  after  all  I  was 
working  on  th.e  WTA  dance  project  there. 

Dunning:  What  was  that  Dance  Project? 

Arian:    During  1937  to  1939,  I  was  part  of  the  WPA  (Ttforks 

Progress  Administration)  Dance  Project.  Our  Lours  were 
from  8  AM  to  4  PM  at  $90  a  month.   The  first  two  hours 
of  the  day  were  spent  exercising,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  day  we  practiced  for  the  program  in  rehearsal.   One 
was  a  production  for  children,  "Mother  Goose  on  Parade," 
running  for  several  weeks  of  matinees.   A  second  was 
"Fantasy  1939,"  choreographed  by  Berta  Ochsner,  pre 
sented  for  several  performances  at  the  Adelphi  Theater. 


Studying  with.  Martha  Graham 


Arian:    I  was  also  part  of  Martha  Graham's  dance  class.   Of 

course  Martha  was  always  the  prima  donna.   Martha  would 
shoot  me  if  she  heard  me!  [laughing]  All  of  the  girls 
didn't  like  to  have  new  people  come  in  the  way  I  did, 
because  I  had  a  scholarship.   They  let  me  feel  that  I 
was  an  outsider.   I  was  never  a  competitive  person;  I 
wasn't  interested  in  making  battle  or  climbing.   I 
enjoyed  dance,  but  as  far  as  fighting  and  getting  to  be 
the  big  shot,  I  wasn't  interested  in  that,  it  wasn't  my 
idea  at  all. 

Dunning:   Did  you  recognize  that  early  on? 

Arian:    Yes,  they  make  you  feel  it!   Martha  was  above  everything 
The  girls  would  take  the  classes  and  teach.   You'd 
begin  on  the  floor,  and  you'd  bathe  in  puddles  of 
sweat.   You  worked  so  hard.   Then  at  a  certain  part  of 
the  evening,  Martha  Graham  would  appear  and  stretch,  out 
on  her  couch  in  her  white  gown!   I  mean  she'd  look  like 
some  great  figure.   It  was  a  very,  very  different 
experience. 
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Dunning:   Were  you  in  awe  of  her? 

Arian:    No,  I  wasn't.   I  respected  her,  and  her  exercises  were 
good,  although,  they  were  extremely  strenuous.   On  th.e 
oth.er  hand,  I  felt  that  th.ey  were  more  suited  to  h.er 
than  to  everybody. 

Dunning:   What  kind  of  exercises? 

Arian:    We'd  start  on  the  floor  and  stretch.  Very,  very 

obtuse  things.   You  gradually  worked  your  way  up  with 
side  movements  and  all  sorts  of  very,  very  tough  stuff. 
I  enjoyed  doing  it,  except  that  I  developed  a  painful 
swelling  in  my  foot. 

After  a  year  I  was  invited  to  join  Martha  Graham's 
group,  and  I  made  a  faux  pas.   Having  come  from  New 
Orleans,  I  was  very  naive  in  that  respect.   I  didn't  go 
to  the  meeting  of  the  first  group  gathering  where  they 
were  working  on  a  new  creation,  because  I  felt  it  would 
look  greedy  if  I  accepted  right  away.   I  wanted  to  wait 
until  the  next  time,  but  there  was  no  next  time  then. 

Dunning:   Oh,  you  lost  your  chance? 
Arian:     I  lost  it,  yes.   I  buffed  it. 
Dunning:   Was  there  any  way  to  explain  yourself? 

Arian:    I  don't  know,  I  forget  exactly  what  happened.   My 
husband,  Henry  at  that  time  said,  "Tell  Martha  you 
can't  go  to  rehearsals  except  for  certain  days  or 
hours."  And  I  told  him,  "Now  listen,  you  can't  do  that 
sort  of  thing.   When  you're  studying  that  way  you  have 
to  really  devote  your  whole  time  to  it."  After  all  I 
was  working  on  the  WPA  Dance  Project,  and  that  took 
most  of  my  daytime  always,  and  so  evenings  and  after 
work  you  had  to  be  available  for  practice  or  for 
class  or  for  whatever  it  was  that  was  on  your  program. 

Dunning:  Was  the  WPA  project  connected  to  Martha  Graham's 
classes? 

Arian:    They  weren't  connected  with  it  at  all.   It  was  merely 
hard  times  and  you  were  trying  to  get  work  to  keep 
yourself  in  New  York. 

Dunning:   Were  most  of  the  people  that  were  dancing  with  Martha 
Graham  single? 
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Dunning: 
Arian: 
Dunning : 


Arian: 
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Arian: 


Dunning 
Arian: 
Dunning: 
Arian: 


Some  were  and  some  were  not  or  they  had  partners.   But 
most  of  them  had  to  be  available  at  all  times,  because 
sometimes  one  would  teach  a  class  or  they  would  substi 
tute  for  each  other.   On  occasion  Martha  would  have  the 
class,  but  it  was  relegated  to  the  proficient  students, 
and  they  were  all  vying  to  be  the  darling  of  Martha. 

Out  of  that  class  did  any  of  the  people  go  on  to  become 
well-known  dancers? 


There  were  a  number  of  them. 
and  Anna  Sokolow. 


I  remember  Jane  Dudley 


Having  had  experience  with  both,  could  you  see  any 
kind  of  clash  or  competition  between  the  German  school 
of  dance  and  the  American  school  of  modern  dance? 
Somebody  mentioned  to  me  that  in  the  thirties  there  was 
an  inundation  of  German  modern  dance  teachers  in  this 
country,  and  that  there  were  problems  with  American 
dancers. 

As  I  said,  it's  probably  mostly  jealousy,  because  I 
feel  that  the  German  school  had  much  more  to  offer. 

In  what  way? 

Well,  in  the  approach  to  dancing.   I  mean  you  really 
knew  how  you  could  use  space  around  you,  whereas  I  don't 
think  that  ever  came  up  in  the  American  school  of  dance. 
We'd  do  steps  and  movements,  but  without  any  real  under 
standing  of  what  can  be  done,  the  possibilities. 

Was  breathing  emphasized  with  the  German  teachers? 
There  were  breathing  exercises,  yes. 
Do  you  remember  any  of  those? 

After  you'd  go  through  a  routine,  then  there  was  always 
a  period  where  you'd  lie  on  the  floor  where  you'd 
breathe  and  gradually  exhale,  very,  very  little  by 
little,  and  then  inhale  again.   You'd  do  that  several 
times  before  you'd  go  on  to  something  different. 
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Cross -Country  and  World  Travels 


Hitchhiking  to  New  York 


Dunning:   After  Martha  Graham,  did  you  return  to  San  Francisco? 

Arian:    Yes,  we  came  back  to  San  Francisco. 

Dunning:   Oh,  you  weren't  married  when  you  were  studying? 

Arian:    Henry  and  I  were  just  together.   We  hitchhiked  to  New 
York. 

Dunning:   That  was  something  in  those  days. 
Arian:    With.  th_e  thumb  between  us! 
Dunning:   That  must  have  been  quite  a  trip. 

Arian:    Yes,  it  was  great.   It  was  a  difficult  time  because 
there  were  a  lot  of  things  happening,  murders  and 
attacks  on  hitchhikers,  and  it  was  a  little  bit 
dangerous.   We  didn't  ride  the  trains  like  some  of  our 
friends  did,  but  we  hitchhiked,  and  we  always  got  very 
nice  people.   People  of  the  local  areas  sometimes  would 
take  us  so  far,  and  if  there  was  something  interesting 
in  their  area,  th.ey  would  take  us  to  it. 

Dunning:   Was  it  unusual  for  a  young  woman  to  be  hitchhiking  in 
those  days? 

Arian:     I  guess  it  wasn't  too  frequent  when  we  did  it. 

Dunning:   I'm  wondering  if  more  people  did  it  because  it  was  the 
Depression? 

Arian:     I  don't  know,  we  had  a  reason:  Martha  Graham's  scholar 
ship  was  waiting,  and  we  had  few  dollars  to  reach  New 
York.   We  slept  out,  sleeping  under  billboards.   We'd 
wake  up  and  find  th.e  train  going  by!   We  slept  in 
clover  fields.   Yes,  it  was  really  a  wonderful 
experience. 

Dunning:   What  route  did  you  take? 
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Arian:    We  went  by  New  Orleans,  believe  it  or  not.  We  took 
about  a  month.. 

Dunning:   You  took  a  s-outhjern  route? 

Arian:    I'm  from  New  Orleans,  and  I  wanted  to  sh_ow  Henry  th.e 
city,  so  we  went  by  New  Orleans  and  th.en  up  through, 
the  eastern  states  there.   The  Ku-Klux  Klan  were 
pretty  strong,  and  it  was  a  little  scary  at  times. 

Dunning:   Do  you  remember  any  incidents? 

Arian:    Nothing  in  particular.   But  Henry  was  always  full  of 
questions,  asking  about  the  KKK  in  a  restaurant.   I'd 
been  working  on  him  to  hush,  hush,  hush. 

Dunning:  He'd  ask  out  of  curiosity? 

Arian:    Yes,  he's  always  interested  in  what's  going  on.   We  had 
a  friend  in  New  York  who  lived  on  Eighth  Street,  and  we 
stayed  with,  her  until  we  got  a  place  of  our  own  and 
until  we  got  jobs.   Henry  was  with  NBC  in  Rockefeller 
Center.   We  were  in  New  York  off  and  on  for  about  three 
years.   Even  though,  my  year  ended  with  Martha  and  I  was 
free,  I  stayed  on. 

Dunning:   What  were  you  doing?  Were  you  dancing  still? 

Arian:    Mostly  dancing  all  the  time  with  the  WPA  Dance  Projects, 
and  I  had  some  friends  there.   Of  course,  the  theater 
was  very  exciting.   The  living  theater  in  New  York  in 
the  WPA  days  was  wonderful,  and  it  was  so,  so  exciting. 
I  remember  going  to  one  performance  that  Orson  Welles 
had  conducted;  the  entrance  fee  was  fifty  cents.   After 
the  performance  ended  Orson  Welles  said,  "Well,  if 
you're  interested,  go  out  and  have  dinner  and  come  back 
and  you'll  see  our  next  production,  a  dress  rehearsal." 

We  had  a  lot  of  fun.   We  lived  in  the  Village,  and 
there  were  always  things  going  on. 

Dunning:   Did  you  have  any  communication  with  Anna  Mundstock 
during  the  time  you  were  in  New  York? 

Arian:    I  wrote  her  from  time  to  time,  but  saw  her  only  wh.en  I 
got  back.   I  didn't  do  terribly  much  writing  at  that 
time.   I  had  a  friend  who  was  a  sculptor  in  New  York, 
and  with  him  I  started  to  do  whittling.   We  did  a  lot 
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Arian:    of  things  together,  Henry  and  I.   I ' d  go  down  to  the 
City  to  all  the  galleries.   There's  so  much  to  see  in 
New  York,  really  you  don't  want  for  things  to  do.   It's 
very  stimulating. 

Dunning:   How  did  you  decide  to  come  back  to  the  Bay  Area? 

Arian:    Well,  Henry's  mother  came  to  visit  us.  We  made  a 

couple  of  trips  in  the  summer.  We  were  there  three 
years,  and  we  made  three  trips.   The  first  trip,  in 
1938,  was  without  her.   The  second  trip  was  in  1940. 
She  met  us  in  New  York,  and  then  we  always  got  an  old 
car  and  then  drove  across  country  with  a  couple  of 
passengers,  to  cover  expenses.   These  were  really 
rough  times.   One  year  we  went  by  way  of  Niagara  Falls. 
We  went  to  various  beautiful  spots,  the  parks  and  all, 
to  show  Henry's  mother. 

Then  we  made  another  trip  with  people  who  wanted 
to  go  West,  and  that  too  was  great.  We  went  by  Yellow 
stone  Park  and  saw  the  sights. 


Paris  to  Bombay 


Dunning:   You  certainly  got  to  see  a  lot  of  the  country. 

Arian:    We've  been  seeing  a  lot  of  the  world!   My  husband  loves 
to  travel,  so  we've  been  a  lot  of  places.   We've  been 
to  Europe  several  times.  When  my  son  was  about  eight, 
we  drove  from  Paris  to  Bombay.  We  had  friends  there, 
a  French  friend  and  his  wife,  and  we  stayed  with  them 
for  a  month.   The  trip  was  great.  We  saw  so  much,  and 
we  drove  a  very  tiny,  French.  Panhard,  like  a  panel 
delivery  truck.   It  had  an  air-cooled  motor,  but  once 
we  had  to  carry  all  our  petrol  ourselves  because  we 
went  through  about  500  kilometers  of  the  Pakistani 
desert. 

We  stayed  in  places  where  only  a  few  people  have 
been,  like  Nehru  and  all  the  big  shots,  and  in  Pakistan 
way  up  in  the  hill  country.  We  were  received  during  the 
Ramadan,  the  Moslem  month  of  fasting,  yet  a  big  feast 
was  prepared  for  us  with  our  hosts.   It  was  amazing  to 
us  how  much  they  knew  about  the  United  States,  as 
compared  to  what  an  ordinary  American  would  know  about 
their  country. 
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Arian:    Crossing  the  borders  was  always  interesting,  into 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan. 

Dunning:   Did  you  go  as  tourists  or  as  travelers  on  your  own? 

Arian:    We  were  not  sent  by  anyone.   That's  what  impressed 

people.   I  remember  in  Turkey  how  happy  they  were  that 
they  took  us  to  their  agricultural  farms  to  show  the 
fruit  and  the  crops  that  they  were  cultivating. 


Family's  Move  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  1924 

Dunning:   Getting  back  to  San  Francisco,  when  did  you  first  come 
to  San  Francisco? 

Arian:    Our  family  came  in  '24,  from  New  Orleans,  and  we  stayed 
two  years  and  went  back.   Once  arriving  in  New  Orleans 
by  train,  my  father  said,  "I  can't  live  here  anymore; 
there  are  no  hills.   No  redwood  trees!"  So  we  packed 
up  as  quickly  as  we  could  and  came  back  again  to  San 
Francisco  in  '29.   My  brother  Roland  drove  from  New 
Orleans  in  an  old,  big,  closed  Dodge,  all  through  the 
California  desert,  which  was  beautiful  because  it  was 
in  April  and  all  the  cactus  were  in  bloom.   Oh,  it  was 
wonderful.   You  see,  that  was  the  very  beginning  of 
motelry,  and  there  were  charming  places  that  we  saw. 
It  was  really  beautiful. 

Dunning:   I  am  trying  to  get  a  visual  picture  of  San  Francisco 
during  the  twenties  and  the  thirties. 


Arian:    Well,  those  were  really  rough  times.   It  was  hard.   It 
was  not  easy,  though  I  got  a  job  on  Telegraph  Hill  at 
The  Shadows,  a  restaurant  up  there,  and  I  worked  there 
to  make  ends  meet. 

My  father  had  no  work,  and  he  was  an  independent 
sort  of  man,  and  had  had  an  electro  gold  and  silver 
plating  shop  in  New  Orleans.  My  brothers  were  not  at 
all  interested  in  going  into  his  business.   My  father 
wanted  to  buy  something  here  and  continue  his  work, 
but  since  he  wouldn't  have  the  assistance  of  the  sons, 
he  didn't  do  anything.   He  had  to  do  work  gardening, 
which  was  rough.   But  everybody  came  through. 

Dunning:   Was  your  mother  with  you? 
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Arian:    Oil,  yes.   My  mother  was  there.   They  were  very  good 
parents,  but  somehow  didn't  bother  much  to  interest 
themselves  in  what  I  was  doing,  so  to  have  someone 
like  Anna  Mundstock,  who  really  was  interested  in  what 
young  people  had  to  offer  and  helped  them  to  develop, 
made  it  very  attractive  to  me.   I  loved  her  and  I 
loved  James. 

No,  those  were  hard  times.   Nothing  was  easy. 
Money  was  very  scarce. 

Dunning:   Do  you  remember  what  Anna  charged  for  her  classes? 
Arian:    I  don't  know  because  I  was  on  scholarship. 


The  San  Francisco  Art  Association's  Fourth  Annual 
Parilia 


Dunning:   You  mentioned  the  parilia  on  the  phone  when  I  spoke  to 
you.   Could  you  talk  about  that? 

Arian:    Let's  see.   [stepping  awayj   I  can  show  you.   I  have  my 
newspaper  clippings  here. 

Dunning:   [Reading]  January  12,  1936.   This  is  from  the  Chronicle, 
rotogravure  section,  page  4.   Are  you  in  the  picture? 

Arian:    This  is  me.   My  mother  and  father  nearly  died  when  they 
saw  these!  [picture  of  Marcelle  Chesse  Arian  toplessj 
Here's  Esther  Fehlen,  Bernice  Mintz,  and  Helen  Dunham. 
I  have  no  contact  with  any  of  these  people  any  more, 
which  is  terrible.   Each  went  their  ways. 

Dunning:   It  was  called  the  Cambodian  Royal  Ball? 

Arian:    These  pictures  are  from  the  Cambodian  Royal  Ball,  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Association's  Fourth  Annual  Parilia. 
It  was  held  at  the  Civic  Auditorium.   Anna  Mundstock 
was  furious  because  the  photographer  who  came  after  he 
had  made  sequences  of  us  in  our  practice  costumes,  had 
gotten  me  aside.   I  had  done  modeling,  so  I  didn't 
think  anything  of  showing  my  top,  but  I  told  him  that  I 
didn't  want  it  to  appear  in  the  paper.   He  said  it  was 
for  an  art  magazine  or  something  like  that.   He  really 
duped  me.   I  was  young  enough  and  naive  enough  to 
believe  someone. 
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Dunning:   Here's  almost  a  half  -page  picture  of  you  topless. 

Arian:    It  was  terrible!   Oh.,  everybody  said,  "Don't  worry, 
it's  fine,  don't  worry  about  it." 

Dunning:  Within  th.e  group  did  you  get  a  lot  of  flak? 

Arian:    Everybody  was  surprised,  but  all  the  artists,  th,e 
group  I  knew  said,  "Oh,,  don't  feel  badly,  it  was 
great!"  [laughing] 

Dunning:   You  went  by  th.e  name  of  Esther?  [looking  at  clipping] 

Arian:  No.  The  photographer  knew  that  I  had  opposed  appear 
ing  in  th.e  paper  that  way,  so  he  used  Esther  Fehlen's 
name  and  mixed  it  with  mine.  He  did  it  purposely,  so 
that  I  could  not  come  back  at  him  I  suppose. 


Arian:    Anna  was  asked  by  some  of  the  artist  friends  if  her 
group  could  contribute  something  towards  performing 
in  the  parilia.   She  consulted  us  and  everybody  said, 
"Why  not?"  So  we  worked  on  that  and  she  had  marvelous 
folios  of  th.e  Cambodian  temples. 

The  Cambodian  temple  of  Angkorvat  is  an  eighth 
to  thirteenth  century  marvel  of  art.   It  is  a  sculptural 
history  of  th.e  life  and  dance  of  those  people  of  centu 
ries  ago.   The  parilia  used  this  as  a  th.eme  ,  and  Anna 
inspired  her  students  to  create  both  the  dances  and  the 
costumes.  We  pored  over  all  these  photographs  and 
worked  something  out  with  the  group.   Then  some  other 
people  did  the  percussive  work. 

Dunning:  Was  that  one  of  the  few  times  that  her  group  performed 
in  public? 

Arian:    Yes.   She  was  not  oriented  towards  performing  actually, 
which  was  all  right. 

Dunning:   Do  you  think  it  was  a  conscious  decision  on  her  part 
or-- 

Arian:    I  think  it  was  in  her  make-up  that  she  wasn't  inter 
ested  in  that  sort  of  thing.   The  classes  and  her 
students  meant  more  to  her  than  actually  performing. 
What  she  gave  to  the  students  if  they  were  going  to  go 
further  would  be  to  th.eir  advantage  to  have  worked  with 
her. 
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Dunning 
Arian: 


Dunning: 
Arian: 


Dunning 
Arian: 


Is  there  anything  else  you  remember  about  the  parilia? 
How  many  years  did  it  happen? 

Oh.,  a  numher  of  years.  We  went  to  two,  and  they  were 
both  at  the  Civic  Auditorium,  which  was  a  big,  barny 
place.   It  was  fabulous  because  Lucien  Labaudt,  one  of 
the  French  artists  who  was  living  in  San  Francisco,  was 
teaching  at  the  art  school  and  he  helped  to  make  the 
display,  to  imagine  the  whole  thing.  Labaudt  also  did 
couturier  work,  and  he  had  a  dres  designing  school  as 
well.   It  was  magnificent,  with,  all  the  decor. 

Looking  at  the  costumes  in  the  clippings,  they  look 
elaborate. 

Yes,  it  was  quite  a  big  affair.   Then  there  was  an 
Ethiopian  Ball  that  we  went  to  also.   It  was  fun 
making  our  costumes.  Henry  and  I  went  to  McAllister 
Street  and  bought  an  old  bear  skin  and  made  costumes 
out  of  the  bear  skin,  and  we  had  beads  and  all  sorts  of 
things.   {laughing]   Oh,  we  had  a  grand  time. 

There  was  always  good  music  too.   All  the  art 
students  participated  in  that  ball.   There  were  some 
balls  earlier  at  the  art  school,  but  I  didn't  go  to  any 
of  those. 


Was  this  at  the  Art  Institute? 


The  Art  Institute,  yes.   There  was  another  one  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  which  Lucien  Labaudt  designed.   My 
brother  participated  in  that  too,  because  he  was  an 
artist. 

Lucien  had  the  girls'  bodies  gilded  nude.   It  was 
dangerous,  so  they  would  do  their  performance  quickly, 
and  then  they'd  have  to  get  washed  right  away  because 
you  get  poisoning  if  you  close  the  pores  with  gilt. 
But  Lucien  was,  ah,  he  was  a  marvelous  guy!   Oh,  he  was 
so  warm,  and  he  loved  the  girls,  and  his  work  was  great 
too. 

Those  were  great  times,  I  mean  despite  the  Depres 
sion,  there  were  things  going  on  that  were  very  much 
fun.   Through  the  Labaudts  there  were  the  Tahitian 
musicians  and  dancers  who  would  come  here.   At  my 
brother's  theater,  "The  Ralph  Chesse  Puppet  Theater," 
which  was  first  on  Montgomery  Street  and  then  on  Clay 
Street,  there  were  always  parties.   There  was  a  lot  of 
dancing,  a  lot  of  music,  and  lots  of  colored  lights. 
People  had  a  good  time,  really  good  times. 
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The  Ralph  Chess!  Puppet  Theater 


Dunning 
Arian: 

Dunning: 
Arian: 


Dunning: 
Arian: 
Dunning : 

Arian: 

Dunning: 

Arian: 


Do  you  reminisce  warmly  about  those  times? 

Yes,  those  were  excellent  times.  That  was  a  good  part 
of  my  life.  I  enjoyed  working  with  my  brother  and  his 
puppet  theater.  I  worked  with  Ralph  for  five  years. 

Were  you  a  puppeteer  also? 

Yes,  I  did  puppeteering.  He  created  all  of  his  own 
puppets.  We  did  all  sorts  of  things.  We  did  Shake 
speare,  we  did  Hamlet,  and  did  Moliere,  The  Man  Who 
Married  a_  Dumb  Wife,  and  we  did  Emperor  Jones  ,  and 
Hansel  and  Gretel. 

My  brother  had  a  beautiful  space  in  the  Montgomery 
Block  building  which  is  now  where  the  [Trans america] 
Pyramid  is.   That  was  a  great  big  building  where  the 
artists  had  apartments,  but  it  was  very  primitive. 
Below  was  space  for  storage  of  Italian  sausages  and 
cheeses.  My  brother  had  a  great  big  place  on  the  ground 
floor  which  he  divided  in  two,  and  one  side  was  the 
theater  and  the  other  side  was  the  workshop. 

Was  that  building  called  the  Monkey  Block? 
Yes,  it  was  called  the  Monkey  Block. 

I  am  trying  to  get  an  idea  of  wnen  the  artists  left  the 
building.   A  few  people  said  that  rents  really  started 
going  up  in  that  district  in  the  forties,  and  a  lot  of 
artists  moved  to  Potrero  Hill. 


Yes,  many  of  them  did. 
How  about  your  brother? 


When  he  had  to  leave  he  got  himself  a  studio  near  his 
home.   He  lived  in  the  Twin  Peaks  area,  so  he  got  him 
self  a  studio  where  he  continued  his  work,  because  he 


did  painting  as  well.   He's  painting  now. 
youngster,  but  he's  going  strong. 


He's  no 
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The  Mundstocks  and  their  Close  Friends 


Dunning: 
Arian: 


Dunning 
Arian: 


Dunning: 
Arian: 


Dunning: 
Arian: 


Were  there  any  special  spots  that  your  group  would 
hang  out  at?  Restaurants  or  cafes? 

It  was  not  unusual  for  us  after  working  to  go  together 
to  Chinatown.  We  would  often  go  to  Chinatown  for  a 
meal.   On  occasion  Anna  and  James  Mundstock  and  Raymond 
Puccinelli  and  all  would  go  to  the  burlesque  show,  and 
Raymond  Puccinelli  would  say,  "Oh,  the  girls  are  so 
beautiful.   It's  living  sculpture."  Well,  we  did 
crazy  things,  but  it  was  fun.  Anna  and  James  both  had 
a  good  sense  of  humor.   They  were  very  open;  there  was 
nothing  narrow  in  their  outlook  at  all. 

Did  Anna's  German  background  come  out  much? 

She  had  an  accent,  but  rather  charming.   It  was  not 
offensive  at  all.   She  was  very  soft-spoken.   She  had 
great  quality  about  her,  and  James  also  was  very  soft- 
spoken.   They  were  wonderful.   In  my  life  I  treasure 
them  really.   Now  I  feel  that  maybe  I  didn't  let  them 
know  enough  about  how  much  they  meant  to  me;  you  know, 
hindsight  is  always  very  clear,  which  is  a  pity. 

What  would  you  have  said  to  them? 

Well,  after  all  they  filled  a  certain  need  in  my  life. 
They  opened  my  eyes  to  lots  of  things,  being  very 
liberal  and  accepting  differences  in  people.   We're  not 
all  alike  in  tolerance  and  a  lot  of  things. 


I  had  mentioned  Henry  Cowell  to  you. 
found  out  anything  about  him? 

No,  I  haven't. 


Have  you 


He  was  a  wonderful  person.   But  there's  more  about  him 
that  I  dare  not  speak  about.   He  was  a  rather  shy 
person,  but  musically  he  was  terrific  and  very  ahead  of 
himself  and  of  the  times.   Only  a  few  times  have  I 
heard  his  works  played.   Not  too  many  years  ago,  at  his 
stepmother  Olive  Cowell 's  house,  a  young  girl  played 
some  of  his  compositions.   Olive  Cowell  would  have 
soirees  every  now  and  then  and  play  some  of  Henry's 
music.   She  would  speak  about  Henry  and  play  his  music 
for  a  whole  gathering  of  people.   That's  where  I  met 
Welland  and  Nina  Lathrop. 
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Arian: 


Dunning: 
Arian: 


Dunning 

Arian: 

Dunning: 

Arian: 


Dunning 

Arian: 

Dunning: 

Arian: 


He  had  one  composition  of  the  ocean  where  the  sound  is 
like  the  waves  and  the  power  and  all.   He  was  a  real 
musicologist.   He  went  to  Iran  and  studied  some  of 
their  music,  and  made  a  wonderful  thing  called  Homage 
to  Iran. 

And  he  was  very  close  to  Ann? 

Oh,  yes.  They  were  very  close.  He  taught,  oh,  I  guess 
it  was  probably  during  the  summer,  courses  in  percus 
sion  or  rhythm.   I  was  never  studied  in  music,  but  the 
rhythms  I  enjoyed  and  could  do  percussive  things  very 
nicely.   But  Henry  Cowell  was  an  interesting  person 
ality. 

Rudolph  Schaeffer  was  also  a  very  close  friend  of 
Anna  and  James's,  and  on  occasion  he  came  to  the  studio 
also.   I  don't  know  if  he's  still  living. 

Yes,  he  is.   In  fact,  an  oral  history  interview  was  just 
completed  with  him.   He's  going  to  be  ninety-seven. 

* 

Imagine  1 

I'm  going  to  be  speaking  to  him  about  Ann  Mundstock. 

That's  good,  because  I  think  he  will  probably  be  able 
to  give  you  a  lot  more. 

Anna  was  very  worthwhile.   Carol  Beals  mentioned 
that  she  couldn't  see  what  Anna  Mundstock  contributed 
to  the  dance.  Well,  I  mean  not  dance  per  se,  that  way. 
I  think  she  had  a  lot  to  offer  to  persons  interested  in 
the  dance.   But  it's  the  same  darn  thing,  you  know, 
there's  a  certain  amount  of  animosity.   I  don't  know 
why  because  how  anyone  can  make  statements  against  a 
person  that  they  don't  know. 

You  were  studying  with  Carol  Beals  when  Ann  offered  you 
a  scholarship? 

Yes. 

Now,  was  that  the  cause  of  some  problem? 


Yes,  I  think  so.   I  think  I  made  a  mistake  in  returning 

:hem 

that  she 
had  shown  a  von  Laban  book,  which  showed  exercises  and 


to  Lenore  Peters  Job  and  Carol  3ea.ls  and  telling  t 
that  the  first  time  that  I  went  there  to  Anna's  th 
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Arian:    dancers  and  things  like  that.   "Oh,"  they  said,  "my 

gosh.,  she  has  to  refer  to  a  book."   It  wasn't  with  that 
at  all  in  mind,  so  they  misconstrue  a  lot  of  things. 


End  of  Dance  Career 


Dunning 
Arian: 


Dunning: 
Arian: 

Dunning: 

Arian: 

Dunning: 

Arian: 

Dunning: 

Arian: 


Did  you  study  with  Ann  Mundstock  when  you  returned  from 
New  York?  Did  you  go  to  her  classes? 

I  don't  think  I  did.   No,  because  on  the  last  trip,  in 
'38,  I  got  married,  and  I  was  hausfrau  again.   In  '41 
I  had  a  child.   I  would  see  Anna,  and  we  would  visit, 


even  later, 
way  out  near 


Always  we'd  go  by 
the  beach,  in  the 


to  see  her 
Sunset. 


when  she  moved 


But  you  never  took  any  classes  with  her  after  that? 

No.   I  don't  know  how  much  longer  she  kept  up  because 
they  left  the  studio  and  all  those  buildings  were 
bought  up.   I  don't  remember  when  it  was. 

She  taught  in  the  fifties  and  actually  through  the  mid- 
sixties  to  a  very  small  group  of  people  at  her  home  in 
the  Sunset,  but  it  appeared  that  the  late  forties  was 
the  last  time  she  had  an  actual  studio. 

Yes,  I  think  the  building  was  probably  demolished. 
Everything  was  new  there. 

Did  you  study  dance  with  anyone  when  you  returned? 
No,  no. 

I  thought  you  mentioned  that  you  took  classes  with 
Welland  Lathrop. 

Well,  he  would  teach  at  Anna's  studio.   Oh,  I  did  try. 
In  Marin  County  Welland  had  an  open  class.   I  went  once 
and  I  didn't  go  any  more,  because  I  had  been  through 
all  of  that,  and  I  was  not  pursuing  any  more  dancing. 

I  always  enjoyed  dancing  with  some  music.   It 
doesn't  take  much  for  me  to  dance  because  I  really  love 
it,  but  I  wasn't  any  more  interested  in  going  to 
classes,  because  I  felt  that  I  had  had  excellent 
teachers.   Tina  Flade  was  excellent,  a  wonderful 
teacher.   We  did  a  lot  of  creative  work  with  her.   But, 
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Arian: 


Dunning: 


Arian: 


Dunning: 
Arian: 


you  see,  with,  Martha  Graham  there  was  nothing  like 
that;  everything  we  did  was  hers,  was  her  work,  you 
see.   And  I  had  class  with  Louie  Horst  at  times  where 
we  would  make  a  creation.  He  was  her  consort.  Martha 
lived  with  him,  and  he  was  the  composer  and  critic,  and 
whatever  he  said,  I  guess,  went!   He  was  not  a  lovable 
person. 


Was  th_ere  a  specific  time  that  you  knew  that  you 
weren't  going  to  be  a  dancer  professionally?  Was 
a  conscious  decision? 


it 


Well,  I'll  tell  you,  in  New  York  it  was  the  choice,  and 
I  guess  I  wasn't  too  eager  to  be  a  part  of  Martha's 
group  in  a  way  because  I  felt  that  I  was  not  accepted 
too  well  by  the  group.   There  was  one  friend  of  mine  who 
was  in  her  group  who  was  a  girl  of  great  means.   She 
was  about  four  years  younger  than  I.  She  made  a  big 
hit  with  Martha  because  her  father  could  take  the  whole 
group  out  to  the  best  restaurants  in  New  York,  big, 
fancy  entertainment,  but  she  was  really  not  a  capable 
dancer.   That  put  me  off.   I  felt  that  that  was  really 
not  a  good  thing  for  Martha  to  have  done.   I  felt  that 
she  really  wasn't  capable  of  being  in  the  group,  but 
she  did  get  into  the  group.   Money  speaks,  which  is  a 
pity. 

You  find  it  in  all  walks  of  life,  where  despite 
incompetence  you  can  get  by.   So  I  don't  know,  I'm  not 
sorry.   I  tell  you  I'm  not  sorry.   I  enjoyed  what  I  did 
and  I  was  happy  to  have  had  the  experience  to  work  with 
Martha,  but  I'm  happier  to  have  had  a  family  life.   My 
husband  and  I  did  a  lot  of  camping  and  trekking  around. 
It's  a  good  life.  We've  seen  a  lot  of  places. 

Are  there  any  other  thoughts  you'd  like  to  add  on  Ann 
Mundstock  or  anything? 

I'm  only  too  happy  that  I  encountered  her  when  I  did 
because  it  was  something  different  from  working  with 
my  brother  in  the  puppet  theater,  which  I  also  enjoyed, 
but  I  loved  the  dance,  and  Anna  was  ideal.   My  feeling 
is  she  was  something  most  exceptional. 
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Chess  £  Family  History 


Dunning:   If  at  a  later  time  any  recollections  come  to  your  mind 
that  you  think  should  be  documented,  feel  free  to  give 
me  a  call.   I  have  a  few  minutes  left  on  this  tape,  so 
I  thought  I  might  ask  you  a  little  about  your  own 
background.   Where  were  you  born? 

Arian:    I  was  born  in  New  Orleans. 
Dunning:   Were  your  parents  from  New  Orleans? 

Arian:    Yes.   My  mother  was  half  Irish.   Her  mother  was  from 
Ireland.   My  father  was  born  in  New  Orleans.   We  only 
learned  recently  how  long  the  family  has  been  in 
Louisiana. 

Dunning:   Several  generations? 

Arian:    Yes.   But  my  mother  had  a  friend  who  lived  in  San 
Francisco  with  her  daughter  and  said,  "Do  come  and 
visit  us  in  San  Francisco."  Then  mother  came  and  she 
fell  in  love  with  San  Francisco,  and  so  went  back  home 
and  said,  "We  must  go."  Well,  Pop  was  ready  for  a 
change.   I  mean  New  Orleans  is  a  charming  place,  but 
there  was  at  that  time  a  lot  of  oppression. 

Dunning:   What  kind  of  work  was  he  in? 

Arian:    He  was  an  electro-silver-plater;  he  did  gold  and  silver 
plating  and  jewelry,  and  he  worked  with  acids.   He  had 
his  shop  right  in  our  house;  there  were  ex^ra  rooms  in 
the  back  separated  from  the  house  where  he  had  his  shop, 
and  he  did  his  work  there.   He  spoke  French.   My  mother 
and  father  both  spoke  French,  and  my  grandmother  spoke 
only  French.   As  American  kids,  the  children  always 
torment  you  if  you  speak  French,  so  foolishly  we 
wanted  to  go  to  the  American  school,  which  was  unfortu 
nate.   So  we  left  the  French  shool  to  go  to  an  American 
school. 

Dunning:   Did  you  still  speak  French  at  home? 

Arian:    No,  we  didn't  speak  it.   Oh,  we  could  answer  grandmother 
and  all,  but  that  was  the  great  misfortune,  I  think, 
It's  too  bad  that  parents  don't  always  realize  how  very 
important  it  is  to  keep  the  language  going.   I  understood 
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Arian:    a  lot.   When  I  went  to  France,  I  could  always  make 

myself  understood.   We  go  to  Tahiti  all  the  time  now. 
Of  course  my  French  is  primitive  enough  for  the  Tahit- 
ians.   To  Tahitian  friends,  I  said,  "Oh,  I  should  go  and 
study  French,"  and  they  said,  "Oh,  if  you  do  then  we 
won't  speak  to  you."  The  Tahitians  are  very  funny.   So 
we  thought  we'd  go  again  this  summer.   We've  been  going 
every  summer  practically. 

If 

Dunning:   Can  you  tell  me  what  life  was  like  when  you  were  young 
in  New  Orleans? 

Arian:    The  thing  that  I  like  to  remember  so  much  were  the 

carnivals,  those  were  really  lovely,  the  floats,  and  the 
parades,  but  there  were  always  terrible  things  that 
would  happen.   I  remember  one  parade- -the  black  people 
always  had  their  groups  who  would  masquerade,  and  they'd 
spend  a  year  preparing  for  it.   But  there  were  all  sorts 
of  brutalities  that  took  place,  and  right  near  our 
street  the  Negro  group  was  parading  and  a  truck  with 
white  guys  came  in  and  they  knocked  one  guy  down  with 
metal  things. 

But  you  get  nowhere.   My  father  tried  to  be  witness 
for  the  case,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  There  were  so  many 
incidents.   You  would  see  the  black  workmen,  how  cruelly 
they  were  treated  or  without  feeling,  people  were  unkind 
to  them.   I  think  for  that  reason  my  father  was  most 
anxious  to  get  his  children  away  from  the  South.   So 
we're  all  grateful  that  he  did  come  up  this  way. 

New  Orleans  was  a  very  colorful  city  really,  and  it 
had  its  bad  days  too.   We  were  just  below  the  French 
Quarter.   It  was  the  old  family  house  which  had  been  in 
disrepair  for  a  long  time.   It  was  running  down  and 
there  was  no  money  for  repairs.   The  last  time  we  went 
back  to  New  Orleans  we  saw  how  the  French  Quarter,  just 
like  Telegraph  Hill  in  San  Francisco,  became  something 
which  was  nothing  before.   Now  New  Orleans  is  all  very 
expensive  in  the  French  Quarter,  and  everything  is  ele 
gant,  like  Telegraph  Hill.   There  were  nothing  but  goats 
and  little  shacks  on  Telegraph  Hill.   You'd  have  to  walk 
up  little  staircases  of  wood.   It  was  so  beautiful. 

Dunning:   Is  this  near  where  your  family  lived? 
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Arian: 

Dunning 
Arian: 


Dunning 
Arian: 

Dunning 
Arian: 


Dunning 

Arian: 

Dunning 

Arian: 


Not  too  far,  walkable  distance.   We  were  on  Franklin 
Street  near  Lombard. 

Was  it  a  house  you  lived  in? 

It  was  a  house,  yes.   A  shacky  place!  [laughing]   But  it 
was  darling.   It  had  two  stories,  and  my  brother  lived 
next  door,  and  his  house  was  charming.   Oh,  it  was  an 
old  shack,  but  he  had  redone  the  whole  inside  and  had 
black  and  white  murals,  like  Indian  ones.   Finally  his 
house  was  knocked  down,  and  I  think  ours  is  still  stand 
ing  because  the  people  didn't  sell  because  they  kept 
wanting  more  money.   There  is  a  big  motel  right  in 
front  of  it,  and  there  was  a  nursery  there  too,  at 
Franklin  and  Lombard. 

When  you  were  a  teenager,  did  you  have  certain  ambitions? 

Oh,  yes.   I  was  interested  in  and  wanted  to  dance.   Yes, 
I  loved  to  dance. 

Was  that  a  vision  that  you  had  of  yourself? 

Yes,  but  I  guess  I  had  a  certain  inferiority  complex 
too,  because  I  was  not  studied  in  music,  and  I  felt  that 
in  order  to  become  a  dancer,  how  in  the  world  would  I 
make  things  go.   I  guess  I  was  not  too  strong  in  my  own 
idea,  seeing  myself  through;  I  was  easily  intimidated, 
[laughing]   And  my  parents  were  not  the  kind  who  knew 
how  to  help  you  further  any  ambitions.   Those  are  long 
years  past. 

For  a  final  question,  do  you  have  any  special  ambitions 
now?   Things  you'd  like  to  do  or  places  you'd  like  to 
go? 

No. 

Well,  it  seems  like  you've  gone  quite  a  few  places. 

We  go  lots  of  places.   I  mean  what  we  did  on  that  trip 
to  India  was  really  something  at  the  time.   Now,  you 
couldn't  do  it  again,  going  through  Iran.   We  stayed  in 
Istanbul  and  Teheran,  in  Quetta,  and  New  Delhi,  but 
there's  too  much  upheaval  now. 


Now 

pastime, 
time. 


I  do  whittling,  I  do  wood  carving.   That's  my 
I  fill  my  time  with  that  when  I  have  spare 
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Dunning : 
Arian: 


Dunning: 
Arian: 


Dunning : 
Arian: 
Dunning : 


Have  you  done  some  of  these?   {gesturingj 

Yes,  these  are  mine.   So  I  guess  the  feeling  for  form 
has  come  through  in  that  way,   I  love  wood,  and  I  have 
quite  a  collection  of  wood  for  carving,  but  I  don't 
know,  I'm  divided  between  keeping  house  and  finding  the 
time  to  do  what  I  would  like  to  do.   There  was  a  time 
when  my  husband  went  to  Tahiti  often  on  business  and 
would  be  gone  srx,  eight  weeks  at  a  time,  so  during 


that  time  I  was  able  to  get  a 
very  different!,  {laughing] 


lot  done.   But  now  it's 


What  kind  of  business  brings  him  to  Tahiti? 

He  was  working  in  the  hotel  busines-s  and  helped  in  the 
development  of  the  Hotel  Bora-Bora.   He  was  there  when 
the  site  was  chosen  and  helped  prepare  that.   We  have 
friends  over  there.   But  Tahiti  is  changing  too,  too 
much.  All  the  quality  of  being  a  small,  little  island 
and  all.   Everybody  wants  to  grow  and  be  big.   They  all 
want  to  be  big  cities,  big  this,  big  that,  and  it's 
terribly  expensive  too. 

Well,  as  I  say,  if  at  a  later  time  anything  comes  to  your 
mind-- 


Okay 
number. 


I  have  your  address  too,  and  I  have  your  phone 


ii.ulilll_J  w  X  • 

I  want  to  thank  you.   I  really  enjoyed  it. 
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Nina  Lathrop  on  Welland  Lathrop's  introduction  to  dance  in 
Ann  Mundstock's  class: 


She  taught  danoe  not  as  training  for 
professional  dancers  but  danoe  as  an 
activity  for  people  in  general,  and 
that's  how  Welland  [Lathrop}  first 
joined  one  of  her  classes,  because  she 
was  giving  them  at  Rudolph  Schaeffer's 
studio ,  and  some  of  Rudolph's  students 
and  faculty  were  taking  them  and  then 
also  people  from  outside  as  a  purely 
recreational  activity.   That's  how 
Welland  started  it ,  as  a  recreational 
activity,  and  then  he  became  interested 
in  dance  as  a  performing  art. 
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Background  on  Ann  Mundstock 
[Interview  1:   September  8,  1983] 


Dunning:   When  "did  you  first  meet  Ann  Mundstock? 
Lathrop :   It  was  around  1950. 

Dunning:   Do  you  recall  your  first  impression  of  her,  what  she 
looked  like  and  sounded  like? 

Lathrop:   She  was  a  small,  rather  plump  woman,  distinguished- 
looking,  carefully  groomed,  always  well  dressed,  with  a 
very  pleasant  voice,  a  German  accent,  but  not  a  heavy 
one.   You  could  hear  the  German  sibilants  in  her  speech, 
but  she  had  come  to  this  country  as  a  young  woman,  and 
she  had  picked  up  the  language  very  quickly. 

Dunning:   Do  you  know  anything  of  her  family  life  in  Hamburg? 
What  size  family  she  came  from?   I've  heard  almost 
nothing  about  that. 

Lathrop:   She  had  an  older  sister  who  was  very  beautiful,  had  been 
married  two  or  three  times,  and  had  a  son  by  one  of  her 
marriages.   He's  probably  still  somewhere  in  Southern 
California.   Her  married  name  was  Williams. 

Dunning:   Is  that  Greta? 

Lathrop:   Greta  Williams,  yes.   She  had  an  art  gallery  during  the 
time  I  knew  her,  on  Union  Street.   She  was  very  know 
ledgeable  about  art,  with  very  well-developed  taste.   I 
think  that  there  had  perhaps  been  some  competition 
between  the  sisters.   I  think  that  Ann  felt  that  as  a 
young  woman  she  had  been  overshadowed  by  her  beautiful 
sister.   There  was  also  a  brother,  but  Ann  had  not  had 
any  contact  with  him  for  many  years. 

Dunning:   Was  he  in  this  country? 
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Lathrop:   Yes,  he  was  in  this  country.   One  of  the  ironic  and 
pathetic  things  about  it  was  that  Ann  told  me  at  one 
time,  her  mother  on  her  deathbed  had  implored  the  child 
ren  to  love  one  another.   And  the  relationship  between 
them  was  very  strained. 

Dunning:   Between  the  sisters? 

Lathrop:   Between  the  sisters  and  with  the  brother,  because  I  know 
Ann  had  not  spoken  with  her  brother  for  many  years. 

Dunning:   I'm  not  sure  if  this  is  just  a  rumor,  but  I  did  hear  the 
story  that  James  Mundstock  had  gone  to  Germany  to  see 
Greta  and  ended  up  returning  with  Ann. 

Lathrop:   I  don't  know  whether  it  happened  that  way  or  not. 

Perhaps  I  knew,  but  I  don't  remember.   I  know  that  James 
knew  Greta  before  he  knew  Ann,  and  Ann  thought  that 
perhaps  he  had  been  in  love  with  Greta,  but  whether  it 
was  in  Germany  or  after  they  came  here  I  don't  know. 
But  I  think  that  was  a  suspicion  that  caused  her  con 
siderable  unhappiness  at  times,  wondering  if  James  had 
really  preferred  Greta  to  her. 

Dunning:   Do  you  know  what  kind  of  family  social  situation  they 
were  living  in  in  Germany? 

Lathrop:   So  far  as  I  know,  a  very  good,  solid,  middle-class 
family.   I  don't  remember,  if  I  ever  knew,  what  her 
father' s- profession  was.   She  seldom  mentioned  her 
father;  she  spoke  often  of  her  mother. 

Dunning:   Did  she  ever  talk  to  you  about  how  she  became  interested 
in  the  study  of  dance? 

Lathrop:   Originally  through  Mensendieck. 
Dunning:   Did  she  study  with  Bess  Mensendieck? 

Lathrop:   No,  she  studied  with  Laban  [Rudolf  von  Laban] .   It  seems 
to  me  that  as  a  very  young  woman,  as . a  young  girl 
perhaps,  she  had  a  spinal  curvature  or  something  of  that 
sort,  mild,  but  for  that  she  was  advised  to  have  work 
with  either  Mensendieck  or- -I  think  she  started  with  a 
Mensendieck  teacher,  and  then  went  on  to  work  with 
Laban.   Her  work  was  to  a  large  extent  corrective. 
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Welland  Lathrop ' s  Beginnings  in  Dance 


Dunning:   Her  own  teaching  work? 

Lathrop:   Yes.   She  taught  dance  not  as  training  for  professional 
dancers  but  dance  as  an  activity  for  people  in  general, 
and  that's  how  Welland  [Lathrop]  first  joined  one  of  her 
classes,  because  she  was  giving  them  at  Rudolph 
Schaeffer's  studio,  and  some  of  Rudolph's  students  and 
faculty  were  taking  them  and  then  also  people  from 
outside  as  a  purely  recreational  activity.   That's  how 
Welland  started  it,  as  a  recreational  activity,  and  then 
he  became  interested  in  dance  as  a  performing  art. 

It  was  a  strong  tendency  in  Welland.   He  couldn't 
really  play  with  anything.   If  he  became  interested  in 
something,  he  had  to  perfect  it  as  much  as  he  possibly 
could.   He  started  as  a  Sunday  painter,  but  that  didn't 
last  very  long.   Very  quickly  he  was  painting  with  a 
totally  painterly  dedication. 

Dunning:   At  what  stage  in  his  career  did  he  start  painting? 

Lathrop:   Well,  two  stages  actually.   He  began  as  a  designer.   He 
worked  at  the  Eastman  Theater  in  Rochester  on  stage 
design.   There  he  saw  Martha  Graham  dance  for  the  first 
time  and  that,  turned  him  onto  dance.   But  he  continued 
to  work  in  design  and  came  out  here  to  San  Francisco  to 
work  as  a  teacher  in  Rudolph  Schaeffer's  school,  then 
went  on  to  the  Cornish  School  in  Seattle. 

They  needed  a  design  teacher  and  asked  Rudolph  to 
recommend  someone,  and  he  said  that  Welland  was  the 
person  that  he  could  recommend  most  enthusiastically. 
So  Welland  went  there  and  taught  design  and  studied 
dance  with  a  dancer  by  the  name  of  Deja,  who  was  on  the 
faculty  at  the  time.   When  she  left,  Welland  became  head 
of  the  dance  department,  and  he  taught  dance  there  until 
he  went  to  New  York. 

Dunning:   Was  this  in  the  twenties  when  he  went  up  to  the  Cornish 
School? 

Lathrop:   Yes.   During  the  time  that  he  was  involved  in  design,  he 
did  a  lot  of  painting,  and  I  have  one  painting  of  that 
period. 

Dunning:   Can  you  describe  it? 
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Lathrop:   Yes,  it's  a  painting  of  Kachina  dolls.   You  can't 

describe  it  as  realism,  and  you  can't  describe  it  as 
abstract  either.   It  has  the  qualities  of  abstraction, 
but  it  is  recognizably  a  pair  of  Kachina  dolls. 

Welland  started  painting  again  in  the  early  sixties, 
and  by,  say,  '65,  '70,  he  was  painting  many  hours  a  day, 
but  he  had  already  begun  to  teach  less  and  perform  less 
in  dance. 

Dunning:   Did  there -seem  to  be  a  real  connection  between  the 
dance  movement  and  his  art? 

Lathrop:   I  think  so,  because  I  watched  it  and  I  kept  watching  for 
when  I  could  see  the  same  gesture  in  his  painting  that  I 
saw  in  his  dance.   Welland,  as  a  dancer,  had  something 
that  I  have  seen  in  no  other  dancer.   He  had  a  kind  of 
precision  of  movement  so  that  you  felt  always  that  every 
movement,  every  gesture,  was  just  right.   It  was  never 
too  little,  never  too  much,  and  it  had  a  special  fas 
cination  for  me,  that  kind  of  definition  of  gesture 
where  there  was  never  anything  flabby,  there  was  never 
anything  uncertain,  it  was  absolutely  right  where  it 
was.   And  his  painting  didn't  have  that  at  first.   When 
it  began  to  have  that,  I  recognized  it.   I  said,  "Your 
painting  now  moves  the  way  you  move  in  dance,"  and  that 
pleased  me. 

Dunning:   Could  he  recognize  that  also? 

Lathrop:   Oh,  I  think  so.   I  don't  think  he  recognized  it  in  his 

movement,  because  you  don't  have  that  kind  of  detachment. 
You  can  look  at  a  canvas  after  you've  painted  in,  but  you 
can't  look  at  your  dance  after  you've  danced  it.   I  used 
to  say  to  him  that  I  thought  he  was  sadly  deprived  in 
his  life,  he  had  never  seen  himself  dance. 

Dunning:   His  dancing  was  never  videotaped? 

Lathrop:   He  has  a  film  of  one  of  his  dances.   He  has  some  video 
tapes  of  other  dances,  but  not  videotapes  of  his  own 
performance,  just  of  his  company. 

Dunning:   None  of  him  dancing? 

Lathrop:   No. 

Dunning:   That's  too  bad. 
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Lathrop 


Dunning 
Lathrop 


Dunning 
Lathrop 
Dunning 
Lathrop 


I  was  very  sad  about  that.   There  was  one  dance,  Do 
Not  G£  Gentle.   It  was  to  the  music  of  Villa-Lobos  and 
the  Dylan  Thomas  poem,  "Do  Not  Go  Gentle  into  That  Good 
Night."   It  was  a  solo,  a  perfectly  beautiful  dance. 
The  last  concert  that  he  ever  did  was  a  solo  concert,  he 
danced  that.   And  I  say  this  with  reservations,  people 
had  tears  in  their  eyes  after  he  finished.   Now  for 


myself  I  say, 
no  good. 


if  anything  moves  me  to  tears  I  know  it's 


What  do  you  mean?  You  know  it's  no  good? 

If  a  film  or  a  piece  of  music  or  a  play  moves  me  to 
tears,  I  know  it's  got  to  be  pure  ham.   It's  got  to  be 
pure  melodrama,  because  if  it's  really  good  it  doesn't 
do  that,  no  matter  what  the  subject  matter  it  has  me 
totally  disembodied,  and  I  was  never  moved  to  tears  by 
Welland's  dance,  but  I  saw  other  people  moved  to  tears! 

When  was  that  last  performance? 

That  was,  I  believe,  in  1970  or  '71. 

How  old  would  he  have  been? 

If  it  was  in  1970,  he  would  have  been  sixty-five. 


Meeting  We 11 and  Lathrop 


Dunning 
Lathrop 


Dunning 
Lathrop 
Dunning 


Let  me  backtrack  a  little  bit. 
Welland? 


When  did  you  meet 


I  met  him  in  the  early  fifties,  maybe  '51  or  '52.   I 
thought  I  met  him  at  the  Mundstocks,  but  he  said  that 
was  the  second  time  we  met,  that  the  first  time  we  met 
was  when  I  was  coming  out  of  a  movie  and  he  was  going 
in.   And  he  told  me  what  it  was --Fanny,  the  French  film- 
and  told  me  who  I  was  with,  so  I  knew  that  that  really 
happened,  but  I  didn't  remember  that.   I  thought  we  met 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Mundstocks. 

Had  you  had  any  dance  in  your  background? 

No. 

Did  that  make  a  difference? 
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Lathrop : 


Dunning : 
Lathrop: 
Dunning: 
Lathrop : 


Dunning: 
Lathrop: 

Dunning: 
Lathrop: 


Oh.,  no.  After  that  there  were  two  or  three  occasions 
when  he  had  concerts,  and  I  went  to  and  enjoyed  them 
very  much..  Then  he  asked  me  to  go  to  something  with 
him,  and  that  seemed  like  fun,  and  before  I  knew  it  we 
were  dating. 

How  old  were  you  at  the  time? 

Let's  see.   I  was  forty-two  maybe,  forty- three. 

And  you  had  two  young  boys? 

I  had  two  small  sons.   My  youngest  used  to  say  to  him 
sometimes,  "Welly"- -he  called  him  Welly- -"Do  you  like  my 
mommy?"  Welland  would  say,  "Yes,  I  like  her- very  much."- 
"Why  don't  you  marry  {pronounced  "mawry"]  her?"  Welland 
would  say,  "Well,  I  would  if  she  would  agree."  And  he 
would  say,  "Well,  see,  the  children  really  would  like 
that."  I'd  say,  "Don't  be  fooled.   He  asks  you  just 
because  it  gives  him  so  much  pleasure  to  hear  you  say 
that  she  won't  agree."  But  eventually  we  did. 

Had  Welland  been  married  before? 

No.   He  hadn't  been  married  and  didn't  expect  to  be. 
For  a  man  who  had  been  single  most  of  his  adult  life, 
he  was  amazingly  easy  to  live  with.   He  seemed  to  take 
to  domesticity  very,  very  easily. 

How  do  you  account  for  that? 

I  don't  know,  it  always  amazed  me.   I  remember  saying  to 
him  when  he  said,  "Well,  why  not?"  I  said,  "Well,  be 
cause  I  like  it  the  way  it  is.   You  call  me  and  say,  'How 
would  you  like  to  go  to  the  theater  tomorrow?'  and  I  say, 
'I'd  love  to.'   And  you  say,  'Okay,  I'll  pick  you  up  at 
six,  and  we'll  have  dinner  and  go  on  to  the  theater.' 
'Fine.'   So  all  I  have  to  do  is  call  the  babysitter,  and 
then  we  go  out."  Welland  said,  "Well,  what  will  be 
different  after  we  get  married?"  I'd  say,  "I'll  tell 
you  what  will  be  different.   I_  will  say,  'Gee,  I  haven't 
been  out  of  this  house  forever.   Why  don't  we  go  to  the 
theater  or  something?'  You'd  say,  'Well,  sure,  why  not? 
Why  don't  you  reserve  some  tickets,  and  by  the  way  would 
you  see  that  I  have  a  clean  shirt  and  let's  have  dinner 
early  so  we  don't  have  to  hurry.'"  He'd  say,  "Oh,  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  like  that."  After  we  were  married,  I 
would  sometimes  remind  him  that  he  said  it  didn't  Lave  to 
be  like  that!  [laughing] 
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Dunning:  Did  you  Lave  a  full  practice  at  that  time? 
Lathrop:  Yes,  and  I  continued  to. 

Dunning:  You  were  a  working  single  parent  long  before  it  became 
prevalent. 

Lathrop:  Oh.,  yes.   I  was  a  working  wife  to  begin  with.,  and  a 
working  single  parent. 

Dunning:  You  worked  from  the  beginning  of  your  marriage?  You  had 
your  practice? 

Lathrop:  Yes.   In  fact,  I  was  working  at  a  clinic  when  I  was 

married  to  the  children's  father,  and  I  left  the  clinic 
when  I  was  pregnant  and  expected  to  retire  for  awhile, 
only  it  didn't  work  out  that  way.   There  was  just  too 
much  demand.   So  I  said,  "Okay,"  I  would  see  people 
privately  at  home  until  the  baby  was  born.  Well,  by  the 
time  the  baby  was  born,  I  was  able  to  take  two  weeks 
off! 

Dunning:  How  many  years  have  you  been  working  in  psychoanalysis? 

Lathrop:  Let's  see.   1945.   What  does  it  make?  Thirty-eight 
years,  something  like  that. 

Dunning:  Yes,  it  will  be  thirty-nine  soon.   That's  significant. 
When  did  you  finally  marry  Welland? 

Lathrop:  We  were  married  on  February  6,  1960. 
Dunning:  It  was  almost  ten  years  after  you'd  met. 

Lathrop:  Oh,  maybe  eight  years  after  we'd  met,  maybe  five  or  six 
years  after  we'd  started  dating. 


A  San  Francisco  Maybe ck  Home 


Dunning:  Was  this  house  Wei land's? 

Lathrop:  No.   We  bought  this  house  just  before  we  were  married. 

The  house  that  I  had—that  was  one  of  my  defenses--!  said 
the  house  wasn't  big  enough,  it  was  just  big  enough  for 
the  children  and  for  me.   They  had  to  share  a  bedroom.   I 
had  a  bedroom.   I  had  two  rooms  for  my  practice,  and  there 
just  wasn't  room  for  an  extra  person. 
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Lathrop 


Dunning : 
Lathrop 


Welland's  sister  came  out  to  visit  that  summer  of  1959, 
and  she  came  on  strong  too.   "Why  don't  you  two  get 
married?"  Then  she  would  say  to  the  children,  "Go  call 
your  dad,"  meaning  Welland.   So  I  gave  h.er  the  same 
excuse,  "We  just  don't  have  the  room."   "Well,  tomorrow 
we'll  go  house  hunting,"  [she  said].   So  we  did,  and 
how  we  found  this  house  is  another  story,  but  we  did 
buy  it  and  it  had  enough,  room,  and  so  we  moved  here. 


This  is  quite  an  unusual  house. 
Maybeck  houses  in  th.e  city? 


Aren't  there  only  two 


There  are  two  that  I  know  of,  this  one  and  the  Roos 
house,  but  there  are  a  couple  I  think  that  people  aren't 
sure  of,  but  that  might  be. 

We  saw  an  ad  in  the  paper  and  came  out  to  look  at  it, 
As  it  turned  out,  the  original  owner  of  the  house  was  a 
friend  of  Rudolph.  Schaeffer's,  and  Welland  had  known 
her.   She  had  died  that  summer.   Her  son,  whom  Welland 
also  knew  and  I  had  met,  was  selling  the  house.   It  was 
a  kind  of  foggy  day,  and  there  was  a  big  crowd  of 
people  milling  about,  and  Welland  didn't  like  things 
like  that,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  let's  get  out  of  here,  I 
don't  want  this.   Let's  go."  So  we  left.   But  I  was 
really  taken  with  it,  and  I  said,  "Well,  gee,  I  think 
£hat  house  could  suit  us  very  well.   I'd  like  to  look  at 
it  again."  And  he  said,  "Oh,  well,  go  ahead.   I  don't 
want  to."  So  I  drove  out  and  looked  at  it  again,  and  I 
said  to  the  owner,  the  man  who  was  selling  it,  that  I 
was  definitely  interested  and  would  call  him  the  next 
day  after  I  talked  with  my  bank  about  what  they  would  do 
about  a  loan. 

So  I  called  him  the  next  day,  and  he  said  h.e  was 
sorry,  but  five  minutes  after  I  left  the  house  was  sold; 
someone  had  given  him  cash  for  it.   Well,  I  was  really 
crushed,  and  we  went  around  looking  at  other  houses,  but 
after  this  nothing  suited  me.   And  one  day  I  said,  "No 
more.   I'm  finished.   We  stay  where  we  are,  and  I'm  not 
looking  at  any  more  houses."  That  Sunday  morning  a 
friend  called  and  said,  "When  you  go  house  hunting,  can 
I  go  with  you?  There's  something  I  want  to  look  at," 
and  I  said,  "I'm  not  going  house  hunting."  But  I  real 
ized  that  she  wanted  to  see  a  house,  and  I  said,  "I'd 
be  glad  to  take  you,  but  I'm  not  interested." 

Well,  I  picked  her  up  that  afternoon,  and  my  younger 
son  was  with  me;  my  elder  son  was  away  at  camp.   We 
drove  up  Ashbury,  and  I  said,  "I'll  show  you  the  house 
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Lathrop:   I'm  eating  out  my  heart  for,"  and  turned  into  this 
little  street,  Piedmont,  and  drove  up;  there  was  a 
For  Sale  sign  in  the  window.   Before  I  stopped  the  car, 
my  son  was  out  and  ringing  the  doorbell. 

Dunning:   That  was  Conrad? 

Lathrop:   [indicates  yes]  We  came  in  and  sat  here  from  two 

o'clock  until  seven,  because  when  I  came  in  a  man  was 
going  out,  and  I  heard  him  say,  "Then  you  won't  do  any 
thing  without  calling  me  first?"  and  my  heart  sank. 
Well,  by  seven  o'clock  they  said,  well,  I  can  have  the 
house.   They  had  been  calling  this  man,  whom  they 
promised  first  refusal,  and  there  was  no  answer.   They 
said  they  thought  they  had  discharged  this  obligation 
to  him,  so  I  could  have  it.   Well,  I  was  delighted. 

I  wondered  how  come  there  weren't  hundreds  of 
people  because  there  were  many  people  who  had  been 
interested  and  who  had  been  disappointed.   Well,  I 
found  out.   They  had  put  an  ad  in  the  Chronicle ,  in  the 
Sunday  paper,  and  the  ad  had  been  misplaced.   3~o  I 
figured,  well,  we  were  meant  to  have  it.   So  then  we 
bought  it.   We  bought  it  I  believe  in  January  and  moved 
in  in  February. 

Dunning:   It  certainly  looks  very  comfortable. 
Lathrop:   We  thoroughly  enjoyed  living  here. 


Dunning:   Did  Welland  do  his  artwork  here? 

Lathrop:   Oh  yes,  all  of  it,  down  in  the  basement.   That  was  his 
studio. 

Dunning:   You  mentioned  that  he  had  a  darkroom  here  also? 

Lathrop:   Yes.   Welland  was  always  very  leery  of  mechanical  things, 
and  he  didn't  like  cameras,  but  somehow  he  got  interested 
first  in  taking  photographs  of  the  paintings,  like 
galleries  wanted  to  see  slides.   So  he  bought  a  camera 
and  started  experimenting  with  it.   And,  as  with  every 
thing  else,  then  he  became  interested  in  developing  and 
printing  his  own  and  enlarging  them  and  installed 
himself  a  complete  darkroom,  and  did  some  really 
fantastic  photographs.   That's  one  photograph  of  his. 
[pointing] 

Dunning:   I  was  noticing  that.   Where  was  that  taken? 
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Lathrop:   That  was  taken  in  th_e  Bahamas.   We  were  sailing  with 

friends  who  are  passionate  sailors  and  wh_o  had  a  sail 
boat  in  the  Bahamas . 

Dunning:  Because  you  really  get  a  sense  of  th.e  movement  and  the 
form.  Ordinarily  I  don't  think  most  people  would  take 
that  particular  shot. 

Lathrop:  No.   In  the  darkroom  h_e  has  a  number  of  really  fine 

photographs,   tie  gave  a  photograph  to  some  friends  who 
are  friends  of  Ansel  Adams,  and  Ansel  Adams  said,  "Well, 
who  is  this  ph.otograph.er?  That's  a  museum- quality 
photograph.."  Well,  of  course,  everything  h.e  did  was 
like  that. 

Dunning:   So  it  was  his  dance,  painting,  photography,  any  other 
art  forms? 

Lathrop:   He  did  some  what  he  called  "found  objects,"  sculptures. 
He  never  got  terribly  interested  in  that  however.   I 
guess  there  wasn't  time;  he  would  have  been  had  he  lived 
longer.   He  enjoyed  gardening  very  much,  and  he  designed 
and  built  th.e  decks  out  here,  and  he  landscaped  the 
garden.   He  was  very  good  at  building  things,  anything 
that  we  needed  in  the  Louse  he  could  build,  a  table,  a 
chair,  whatever. 


The  We 11 and  Lathrop  School  of  Dance 


Dunning:   Did  Welland  talk  much  about  the  modern  dance  movement  in 
the  twenties  and  thirties? 

Lathrop:   It's  hard  to  say.   Welland  was  not  given  much  to  conver 
sation.   Words  were  not  really  his  medium.   He  would 
talk  about  other  dancers,  like  he  was  a  good  friend  of 
Merce  Cunningham,  and  when  Merce  came  out  here  during 
the  time  that  Welland  had  his  school,  Merce  would  teach 
tkere  summers  often.   Daniel  Nagrin  would  come  out  and 
teach,  there.   He  had  a  very  cordial,  very  friendly 
relationship  with  Martha  Graham,  and  when  she  was  out 
here  he  would  always  see  h_er. 

Welland  thought  very  highly  of  Graham.   He  thought 
highly  of  Merce  Cunningham,  although  he  didn't  find 
Merce 's  way  of  composing  particularly  congenial.   He 
liked  to  feel  that  he  had  more  direct  control  of  his 
choreography.   He  was  not  ever  interested  in  working 
by  chance. 


Welland   Lathrop,    1949 
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Dunning:   How  much,  time  did  he  spend  teaching,  and  how  much,  time 
would  he  spend  performing? 

Lathrop:   I  think  perhaps  80  percent  of  his  time  was  spent  in 

teaching,  because  performing  was  often  a  money- losing 
proposition.   If  they  broke  even,  it  was  good,  but  you 
couldn't  live  on  that,  so  that  the  school  was  what  pro 
vided  him  with  income.   As  the  school  grew,  of  course 
the  expenses  grew  and  there  was  less  and  less  income 
from  that,  so  his  teaching  at  San  Francisco  State  more 
or  less  supported  the  school. 

Dunning:   That  was  his  school  with  Anna  Halprin? 

Lathrop:   He  started  it  with  Anna  Halprin,  but  I  guess  by  '55  she 
was  already  teaching  in  Marin,  and  he  had  the  San 
Francisco  school  himself. 

Dunning:   What  was  the  school  called? 
Lathrop:   The  Welland  Lathrop  School  of  Dance. 
Dunning:   Where  was  his  studio? 

Lathrop:   At  1831  Union  Street.  Until  we  were  married,  he  lived 
there.   He  lived  in  the  building,  he  lived  upstairs  and 
had  his  school  downstairs.   It  had  been  a  dance  studio 
originally.   Sculptor  Henry  Von  Saubern  built  a  studio 
for  his  dancer  wife  at  1831  Union  Street  in  what  was 
once  a  coal  yard.   She  died  soon  after,  and  Henry  re 
married  and  moved  away.   Welland  and  Anna  Halprin 
rented  the  studio  from  him.   He  died  some  years  later 
and  his  second  wife  remarried  and  decided  to  sell  the 
building.   It  was   sometime  in  1960.   That  is  when  we 
bought  it. 

It  was  maybe  six  or  eight  months  after  we  bought 
this  house  that  the  building  went  on  the  market,  and  we 
felt  compelled  to  buy  it,  and  that  was  really  a 
difficult  time  to  have  to  do  it.   We  were  sure  we  were 
going  to  lose  our  shirts  on  it  because  it  was  an  old, 
old  building  on  a  sleepy  little  street,  but  within  five 
or  six  years  it  was  suddenly  a  very  fashionable  area! 
The  building  is  worth  many  times  what  we  paid  for  it. 

Dunning:   Is  the  building  still  in  the  family? 
Lathrop:   Yes,  it  still  is. 
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Dance  as  a  Performing  Art 


Dunning: 

Lathrop : 
Dunning: 
Lathrop: 


Dunning: 
Lathrop : 
Dunning: 

Lathrop: 


Did  you  ever  see  Welland's  classes?  I'm  wondering  if 
you  could  see  any  connection  between  his  teaching  and 
that  of  Ann  Mundstock? 


Well,  sure,  I  saw  many  of  his  classes. 
a  class  of  Ann's . 


I  had  never  seen 


She  did  a  lot  of  the  breathing  techniques  and  would  use 
gongs  and  cymbals . 

He  used  gongs  and  drums,  but  he  also  had  a  piano,  and 
he  had  an  accompanist.   I'm  sure  that  there  was  some 
influence.   But  Welland  was  never  interested  in  dance 
as  therapy,  in  dance  as  recreation,  in  dance  as  anything 
but  a  performing  art.   He  had  other  people  teach  child 
ren  for  that  reason.   He  had  some  recreational  classes, 
usually  outside  the  school.   He  taught  a  recreational 
class  at  th.e  Marin  Art  and  Garden  Center,  and  he  had  a 
recreational  class  in  Santa  Rosa.   This  was  for  three 
or  four  years  that  he  would  spend  an  evening  every 
week  in  each  of  those  places.   He  gave  it  up  after 
awhile  because  it  was  really  frustrating  for  him.  He 
wanted  to  develop  dancers . 

Serious  students. 

Yes.   And  he  trained  for  performing. 

Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  his  students  who  became 
performers? 

Yes.   Nancy  Mehan  is  dancing  in  New  York  now.   Cliff 
Keuter  is  here.   He  had  been  dancing  in  New  York. 
Crystal  Miller,  Crystal  Samuels,  Shirley  McCauley. 


An  Integrated  Dance  Company 


Dunning:   In  reading  the  transcript  of  Welland's  interview  with 
Columbia  University,*  there  was  a  comment  from  you, 


*Welland  Lathrop,  "Bennington  Summer  School  of  the  Dance 
Project,"  an  oral  history  conducted  1979  by  Theresa  Bowers, 
Oral  History  Research  Office,  Columbia  University,  1980. 
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Dunning:   that  Well  and  had  an  integrated  dance  company. 

Lathrop:   Yes.   In  the  fifties  already  he  had  Japanese  students, 
black  students.   Oh,  dear,  [tries  to  think]   She's 
acting  now.   The  black  student,  you  know.   She  was 
outstanding,  fantastic  performer. 

Dunning:   Ruth  Beckford? 

Lathrop:   Ruth  Beckford,  yes. 

Dunning:   Was  that  a  conscious  choice  on  his  part? 

Lathrop:   No,  so  far  as  Welland  is  concerned,  he  wasn't  inter 
ested  in  anything  except  the  person's  ability,  and 
they  were  outstanding  people.   Like  Tak  Yamamoto  was  a 
dancer  who  was  absolutely  superb,  and  so  was  Ruth 
Beckford,  sh.e  was  fantastic.   Welland  was  completely 
color  blind,  I  would  say. 

Dunning:   What  about  the  audience?  Was  the  audience  receptive? 
Lathrop:   Oh.  yes,  because  these  were  really  first-rate  artists. 

Dunning:  That  gets  into  another  area.  Who  was  the  audience  at 
that  time?  I'm  curious  to  see  how  people's  attitudes 
and  tastes  with  respect  to  dance  had  changed. 

Lathrop:   I  say  this  very  cautiously.  When  I  go  to  a  dance 

performance  now,  I  see  very  young  people,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  there* re  only  young  people  in  the  audience. 
When  I  go  to  movies  I  see  only  young  people. 

Now,  when  I  went  to  concerts  and  films,  say,  in  the 
sixties,  it  seemed  to  me  that  most  of  the  people  were 
my  age  or  older.   I  didn't  see  many  very  young  people 
there.   I  don't  know.  Maybe  they  were  just  the  same 
age  as  they  are  now,  only  then  they  didn't  seem  so  young 
to  me  as  they  do  now!   It  was  my  impression  that  the 
audiences  were  older,  in  their  forties,  fifties, 
primarily.   I  think  that  a  degree  of  sophistication  was 
required  at  that  time  for  anyone  interested  in  dance, 
especially  modern  dance.   It  was  not  yet  so  completely 
accepted  as  it  is  now. 

Dunning:   Could  you  see  any  link  between  modern  dance  and  a 

certain  kind  of  politics?  Did  Welland  ever  talk  about 
that,  particularly  in  the  twenties  or  thirties? 
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Lathrop:  Well,  no,  I  can't  say  that  I  did.   I  know  Welland,  when 
we  met,  I  found  him  to  be  a  person  of  generally  liberal 
political  views,  understandable  since  he  comes  from  an 
upstate  New  York,  staunchly  Republican  family.  He  was 
never  interested  in  making  a  political  statement. 

Dunning:   That  never  came  out  in  his  dance,  as  far  as  you  could 
see? 

Lathrop:   I  can't  think  of  any  dance  that  would  have  had  a  politi 
cal  statement.   Now,  the  Bach  Partita,  which  was  a 
perfectly  beautiful  dance  that  he  composed  with  Ruth 
Beckford  in  a  solo  part.   It  happened  that  Ruth  could 
not  be  on  stage  unless  she  was  the  star.   She  just  drew 
everyone's  eyes.  Well,  it  wasn't  supposed  to  be  in 
favor  of  integration;  it  just  happened. 

Dunning:  What  were  some  of  the  themes  that  they  danced? 

Lathrop:  He  had  a  beautiful  dance  on  a  Biblical  theme.  Many  had 
no  dramatic  or  literary  allusion.   Jacob ,  naturally, 
did.   Do  Not  Go  Gentle  into  That  Good  Night  did.  There 
were  some  comecTy  dances ,  sort  of  on  the  commedia  dell' 
arte  form,  very  early  ones  that  he  did  with  Ann. 
Mostly  they  were  abstract.   Like  I  remember  one  that  was 
called  White  Writing,  one  called  Dreams  for  a_  Summer 
Night,  or  Winter  Song  for  Spring.   The  last  one  that  he 
did,  he  got  an  NEA  [National  Endowment  for  the  Arts] 
grant  for,  a  major  work. 

Dunning:  What  was  that  one  called? 

Lathrop:   That  was  called  Endangered  Species .   Mostly  thinking  up 
names  for  dances  was  my  job.  Welland  would  have  me  see 
the  dance,  and  I'd  come  up  with  several  titles  of  which 
he  would  choose  the  one  that  he  thought  suited  it  best. 
I  don't  know  why  I  thought  of  Endangered  Species  with 
that  dance. 

Dunning:   What  was  that  dance  about? 

Lathrop:   It  wasn't  about  anything,  it  was  a  fairly  abstract 

work,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  sort  of  encompassed 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  I  thought,  "Well,  we 
are  currently  an  endangered  species. 

Dunning:   Would  he  perform  for  you  right  in  the  house,  or  would 
it  always  be  at  the  studio? 
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Lathrop:   Always  at  the  studio.   That  was  one  thing  that  Welland 
was  very  rigid  about.   He  was  not,  he  said,  "a  parlor 
performer."  Like  if  anybody  said,  "Oh,  we're  having  a 
party,  would  you  dance?" 

Dunning:   He'd  say  no. 

Lathrop:   He  would  do  it  at  the  studio  as  a  studio  thing.   He 

would  rehearse  in  the  studio.  He  didn't  have  his  own 
studio  at  the  time  that  he  composed  the  last  dance.   He 
did  that  for  Shela  Xoregos,  who  is  in  New  York  now,  but 
she  had  a  company  here. 

Dunning:   Did  you  see  many  of  his  rehearsals? 

Lathrop:   No,  Welland  would  ask  me  to  come  to  a  rehearsal  when 

the  dance  was  fairly  well  completed,  and  then  he  would 
ask  for  criticisms,  he  would  ask  for  opinion.   He  was 
very,  very  open  to  criticism.   There  was  never  any 
defensiveness  about  it. 

Dunning:   That's  remarkable. 

Lathrop:  Either  he  said,  "You've  got  a  point,  yes,  that's  some 
thing  that  needs  to  be  worked  on,"  or  he'd  say,  "Well, 
yes,  but  I  really  think  it's  right  this  way." 

Dunning:  Do  you  think  it  was  because  it  was  coming  from  you,  or 
was  he  like  that  generally? 

Lathrop:   Oh,  I  think  he  was  like  that  generally. 
Dunning:   That  seems  to  mark  quite  a  secure  person. 

Lathrop:   I  think  so.   He  had  that  trait.   He  was  very  open  to 

criticism,  and  also  he  was  never  competitive  with  other 
dancers.   If  we  went  to  a  performance  by  another  dancer, 
and  it  was  good,  he  would  be  elated.   If  it  was  bad,  he 
would  say  [whispering] , "Let 's  get  the  hell  out  of  here, 
I  don't  know  what  I  can  say  to  him,"  and  he  would 
really  be  depressed. 

Dunning:   He  could  really  sympathize  with  the  person. 

Lathrop:   Yes.   I  have  never  heard  him  run  anybody  down.   With 
paintings  it  was  the  same.  The  basement  was  closed  to 
everybody  when  he  was  working.   When  he'd  reached  the 
place  where  he  wanted,  he'd  say,  "I'd  like  you  to  take 
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Lathrop:   a  look  at  that,"  and  I  could  come  down  and  look  at  it, 
and  say,  "Oh.  yes,  that's  great"  or  "Well,  yes,  I 
guess  you'll  be  working  at  it  some  more,"  or  something. 


The  Mundstock  Family:  Ann,,  James ,  and  Andrew 


Dunning:   Did  you  see  Ann  Mundstock  socially? 

Lathrop:   Oh,  yes. 

Dunning:   Were  you  in  her  circle  of  friends? 

• 

Lathrop:   Yes,  we  were  friendly.  We  came  to  one  another's 
houses,  and  we  sometimes  did  things  together.   I 
think  she  and  James  took  me  to  the  first  concert  of 
Welland's  that  I  had  seen.   I  think  it  was  in 
Berkeley.   Yes,  we  continued  to  be  friends  right  up 
until  Ann's  death. 

Dunning:   Somebody  described  Ann's  friendships  as  "circles  in 
the  water,"  because  Ann  and  James  had  a  lot  of 
friends  who  would  interweave,  and  someone  else 
referred  to  their  group  as  a  "cult." 

Lathrop:   No,  I  wouldn't  say  that.   It  may  be  that  the  people 
who  were  her  pupils,  they  may  have  had  that  feeling. 
I  think  that  as  they  grew  older,  Ann  and  James, 
especially  Ann,  tended  to  confine  their  social 
activities  to  a  progressively  smaller  circle  of 
friends. 

In  the  fifties  they  would  have  parties  where 
there  would  be  maybe  fifty  or  more  people;  in  the 
sixties  they  might  have  a  party  for  fifteen  people  or 
twenty  people.   The  Mundstocks  always  had  a  Christmas 
Eve  party.   I  remember  my  children  resented  it  very 
much. 

Dunning:   When  I  met  your  son  Conrad,  he  brought  that  up.   He 
said  that  one  thing  he  remembered  was  that  it  was 
very  hard  having  his  parents  leave  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Lathrop:   They  felt  put  out,  yes.   But  children  w-ere  not  invited 
to  those  parties. 
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Lathrop 

Dunning 
Lathrop 


Dunning 
Lathrop: 


Dunning 

Lathrop: 
Dunning: 

Lathrop: 


Ann  had  to  have  a  mastectomy,  and  that  was  a  great 
shock  to  her. 

This  was  in  the  sixties? 

Yes.   I  think  she  never  really  recovered.   She  was 
ailing  off  and  on  after  that  all  the  time.   After 
she  died,  James  had  a  pretty  good  year  on  his  own. 
He  adjusted  very  well  to  living  alone.   He  was  a 
very  intelligent,  very  gregarious  man,  much  more 
gregarious,  much  more  outgoing  than  Ann,  who  was 
essentially  a  shy  person  and  tended  to  retreat  in 
groups  of  people.   James  had  to  be  hospitalized  at 
one  point.  We  went  to  visit  him  in  the  hospital.   He 
was  already  having  a  spirited  political  discussion 
with  his  roommate. 

He  was  a  World  Federalist. 

Yes..   In  fact  he  had  a  meeting  of  the  World  Federal 
ists  in  their  home,  had  refreshments  for  them  after 
the  meeting,  drove  some  of  them  home,  came  back,  put 
the  dishes  in  the  dishwasher,  tidied  everything  up, 


went  to  bed,  and  never  woke 
to  go. 


up.   It's  a  very  nice  way 


He  was  working  on  something  he  believed  in  right  until 
the  end. 

Yes. 

A  number  of  people  have  mentioned  the  real  close 
union  between  Ann  and  James. 

Oh  yes,  they  were  very  close.   They  were  brought 
especially  close  together  by  the  death  of  their 
child,  and  that  was  a  grief  that  Ann  never  really 
recovered  from  either.   I  think  James  was  able  to 
put  that  behind  him,  but  I  don't  think  that  she  could. 


Andrew  had  an  infection  which  of  course  now  would  be 
nothing,  would  be  cured  very  quickly  with  anti 
biotics. 

Dunning:    It  seems  as  though  Ann's  teaching  really  began  after 
that.   Someone  said  that  they  were  living  in  Berkeley 
and  after  Andrew  died,  they  moved  to  San  Francisco, 
and  that  she  really-- 
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Lathrop:   Yes,  but  she  was  teaching  already  in  Berkeley. 
Dunning:   I  haven't  met  anyone  who  knevr  that. 

Lathrop:   I  knew  it  only  because  she  mentioned  it.   I'd  never 

known  anyone  who  worked  with  her  there,  but  when  they 
moved  to  San  Francisco,  she  did  teach  a  great  deal 
more,  and  she  was  much  more  social  than  she  was  in 
the  years  that  I  knew  her. 

Dunning:   Did  she  ever  discuss  with  you  a  philosophy  of  dance? 
Or  of  movement? 

Lathrop:   Yes,  it  had  to  be  natural,  not  balletic.   She  was 

more  interested  in  movement  as  therapy  than  movement 
as  art.   That  is  not  to  say  that  she  didn't  have  very 
sure  aesthetic  judgement;  she  did,  but  mostly  she 
worked  with  corrective  movement. 

Dunning:    I  spoke  to  Rudolph  Schaeffer  who  said  that  coming 

from  Germany,  Ann's  approach  was  more  fundamental,  and 
naturally  people  would  bring  that  to  a  different 
level  in  this  country. 

Latkrop:   Of  course,  she  studied  with  Laban,  and  Laban  was 

interested  in  movement  as  movement,  not  movement  as 
dance,  and  he  developed  this  method  of  Laban  notation 
for  movement. 

Dunning:   Would  you  talk  about  the  Laban  notation? 

Lathrop:    It's  something  in  the  nature  of  a  graph  on  which  you 
indicate  the  positions  of  arms,  legs,  torso,  head, 
so  that  you  can  notate  the  movement  at  each  shift, 
each  gesture. 

Dunning:   Did  Welland  use  that  also? 

Lathrop:   Oh  yes,  he  was  a  certified  Laban  notation  teacher. 

In  fact,  at  the  time  he  died  he  was  notating  a  lot  of 
his  dances  for  the  Notation  Bureau  in  London.   I  don't 
think  he  completed  all  of  them. 

Dunning:   But  at  least  many  of  his  dances  are  noted? 
Lathrop:   Yes,  they're  notated  and  they're  on  record  there. 
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ANN  MUNDSTOCK 


PRESENTS 


WELLAND  LATHROP 

IN  A  PROGRAM  OF  SOLO  DANCES 

and  DOUGLAS  THOMPSON  playing 
PIANO  WORKS  OF  GERALD  STRANG 


PROGRAM 
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-Zoltan  Kodaly 


SUITE  "OLD  WORLD" 

Simple  Creed  (Primitive  Dance) 
Sancuary  (Rhapsodic  Dance) 
Rite  (Dance  of  Death) 


PIANO  SOLOS 

Two  Piano  Pieces. 

Eleven  and  Fifteen 


Ralph  Gilbert 
fclix  Petyrek 


TWO  INFORMAL  ABSTRACTIONS. 
Passive  Resistance 
Active  Protest 


Gerald  Strang 

.Wallingford  Riegger 


INTERMISSION 


MASKS  (Theme  with  variations) 

Formal 
Frivolous 
Impertinent 
Tragedic 

SUITE  "Dance  on  a  Theme  of  Discovery' 
Dance  of  Manifestation 
Dance  of  Possessive  Joy 
Invocation  (Dance  for  Protection) 


SARCASMS.. 


Precious 

Passionate 

Gorgeous 

Piano  Accompaniment 
RALPH  GILBERT 


Nicholas  Lopatnikoff 


Ralph  Gilbert 


.Tibor  Harsanyi 


Drums 
BERNICE  MINTZ 


WAYFARERS  THEATRE 
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Ann  Mundstock's  Influence  on  We 11 and  Lathrop 


Dunning 
Lathrop 


Dunning 
Lathrop 


Dunning 
Lathrop: 

Dunning 
Lathrop 

Dunning 


What  was  his  relationship  with  Ann  Mundstock  after  it 
was  teacher-student? 

They  were  sort  of  almost  mother-son  relationship. 
Ann  was  very  fond  of  Wei land,  and  he  was  fond  of  her 
and  felt  he  owed  her  a  great  deal.   He  was  almost  a 
member  of  that  family.   He  knew  th.em  when  Andrew  was 
still  alive,  he  knew  the  child,  and  h.e  had  worked 
with  her  already  then.   It  was  a  very  strong  bond.   I 
used  to  say  that  Ann  was  the  closest  thing  to  a 
mother-in-law  that  I  had. 


How  did  you  see  Ann's  influence  mostly? 
particular  areas? 


Were  there 


In  the  centering  of  the  movement.   Of  course,  Martha 
Graham,  with  whom  he  studied  after  Ann,  also  stressed 
that,  but  there  was  never  any  arbitrary  movement. 
There  was  never  this  kind  of  thing,  [demonstrating] 
Movement  was  always  centered  in  the  body,  he  said  in 
the  spine,  that  it  all  came  from  the  spine.   Like  if 
you  lifted  an  arm,  you  lifted  in  from  here  [demon 
strating]  ,  and  if  you  lifted  a  leg  you  lifted  it 
from-- 

From  the  spine. 

Yes,  from  that  center  back.   That  was  a  strong  point 
with  Ann.   She  enjoyed  very  much  watching  Welland 
because  he  had  perfected  it  so  completely  that  there 
was  never  an  arbitrary  or  a  superfluous  movement. 

Did  Ann  attend  most  of  his  performances? 

Oh,  she  never  missed  one.   She  and  James  were  always 
there,  and  many  of  their  friends,  too,  who  became 
fans,  so  to  speak. 


I  think  I've  probably  met  a 
project.   In  Welland's  trans 
University  he  mentioned  that 
dance  had  changed,  and  that 
easy,  it's  a  fun  experience, 
kind  of  pleasure  you  derived 
of  dancing  was  a  pleasure  of 
that  was  not  fun.   Could  you 


few  of  them  during  this 
cript  with  Columbia 

the  whole  atmosphere  in 
today  it's  more  free  and 
whereas  in  the  past  the 
from  art  and  the  study 
accomplishment  and  work 
see  evidence  of  that? 
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Latlirop:   Oh.,,  sure.   For  one  thing,  in  Welland 's  day  you  had  to 
overcome  a  bias  against  it.   I  remember  his  telling 
me  about  dancing  for  the  Ebell  Club  of  Los  Angeles. 
They  were  invited  to  perform  for  the  Ebell  Club,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  performance  one  of  the  ladies  said 
to  him,  "I  hope  someday  you  will  do  something  really 
pretty,"  That  was  the  kind  of  attitude  that  they  had 
to  work  with.  So  of  course  it  had  to  be  serious; 
there  was  not  room  for  play  I 

Now  that  dance  is  accepted--!  mean  th.e  modern 
dance  was  met  with  so  much  hostility,  but  also  dance 
as  an  activity,  especially  for  men.   I  think  that 
Welland's  father  never  really  accepted  his  son  being 
a  dancer.  When  Wei land  was  a  boy  his  father  made 
life  miserable  for  him,  insisting  that  he  play  base 
ball,  something  Welland  could  care  less  about. 
Baseball  was  supposed  to  make  a  real  man  of  him,  and 
to  be  a  dancer  or  an  artist  would  not  be  to  be  a  man 
in  his  father's  opinion. 

Dunning:   Was  it  associated  with,  being  homosexual  at  that  time? 

Lathrop:   Nobody  said  homosexual,  they  said  "sissy,  it's  a 

sissy  activity."  But  between  that  and  the  hostility 
to  modern  dance,  it  was  pretty  grim.  Money  was  very 
hard  to  come  by.  Martha  Graham  can  have  anything  she 
wants  now;  she  can  have  grants  by  the  dozen.   But 
when  she  was  starting,  she  had  to  struggle;  it  wasn't 
easy.   And  there  were  not  many  of  them.   Their  numbers 
were  few. 

Dunning:   There  weren't  many  men  modern  dancers  or  modern 
dancers? 

Lathrop:   Well,  in  general,  modern  dancers.   They  had  to  sup 
port  one  another  and  encourage  one  another,  and 
there  wasn't  much  room  for  play,  and  there  is  now, 
and  it's  not  all  that  good,  but  a  lot  of  people  are 
having  fun  with  it,  it's  true.   I  think  sometimes 
the  dancers  are  having  more  fun  than  the  audience. 

Dunning:   Would  Welland  work  for  the  audience  or  for  himself? 

Lathrop:   Of  course,  like  any  artist,  Welland  had  to  satisfy 

himself  first.   But,  in  fact,  I  think  he  was  the  one 
who  said  first  that  it  is  more  important  that  the 
audience  enjoy  the  performance  than  the  dancers.   It 
is  done  for  an  audience;  every  performing  art  is  done 
for  an  audience,  and  you  can't  just  do  it  for  yourself. 
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Dunning:   Welland  must  have  tried  to  instill  that  in  his 
students . 

Lathrop:   He  did,  and  they  were  pretty  loyal.   Of  course,  some 
times  they  got  impatient  and  they  would  go  off  to 
New  York  to  look  for  something  bigger  and  better.   A 
number  of  them  when  they  came  back  would  say  to  me, 
"You  know,  I  didn't  realize  how  exceptional  Welland  was 
until  I  worked  with,  dancers  in  New  York.   There's 
nobody  there  that  comes  up  to  his  standard."  In  some 
ways  I  think  that's  true. 

Dunning:   One  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  when  I  was  talking 
to  Rudolph  Schaeffer,  I  asked  him  how  he  met  Ann 
Mundstock,  and  he  said  it  was  natural  because  she  was 
coming  out  of  a  certain  cultured  society  in  Germany 
and  naturally  found  her  way  to  this  bohemian  culture  in 
San  Francisco.   Does  that  make  sense  to  you?  Mr. 
Schaeffer  basically  said  that  the  culture  in  Europe 
preceded  some  of  the  cultural  interests  here,  and  it 
wasn't  that  unusual  that  the  artists  and  the  dancers 
and  the  writers  found  each  other. 

Lathrop:   San  Francisco  was  a  small  town,  and  it  was  hard  for 
people  not  to  meet,  not  to  encounter  one  another,  and 
if  they  had  similar  interests,  they  would  naturally 
find  one  another  congenial.   That  the  Mundstocks  and 
Rudolph  Schaeffer  found  one  another  congenial   I  think 
is  perfectly  reasonable.   I  mean  they're  people  inter 
ested  in  the  same  kind  of  thing. 

The  Mundstocks  had,  I  would  say,  a  modest  home 
about  like  this,  smaller,  out  in  the  avenues  when  I 
met  them.   They  had  been  closer  to  the  center  of  town 
before  that.   It  was  not  ostentatious,  but  it  was  in 
very  exquisite  taste,  and  certainly  Rudolph's  home  and 
in  his  school  it's  a  joy  to  be  there. 

I  used  to  tell  Rudolph,  if  they  had  no  teachers, 
for  the  students  just  to  be  in  that  environment  was 
already  an  education,  and  they  had  to  be  very  congenial, 

Dunning:   Then  they  seemed  to  meet  in  the  Montgomery  Block  area 
too,  which  was  the  artists'  area. 

Lathrop:   Sure.   They  knew  the  Cravaths . 
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Dunning:   I  met  a  couple,  Jay  and  Edloe  Risling.   Are  you 

familiar  with,  them?  They  lived  on  Montgomery  Steet 
next  to  Ruth  Cravath  for  many  years. 

Lathrop:   I've  got  one  of  her  pictures. 

Dunning:   They  lived  in  that  block  for  twenty  years  until  Melvin 
Belli  bought  the  building. 

Lathrop:   It  was  just  inevitable  that  people  like  that  met  in 

San  Francisco.  I  know  that  Rudolph  and  the  Mundstocks 
had  known  one  another  for  many  years  before  I  ever  met 
either  the  Mundstocks  or  Rudolph. 

Dunning:   The  thing  that  is  really  striking  me  in  this  project  is 
the  number  of  people  who  are  still  so  active  and 
involved  in  their  lives.   Edloe  and  Jay  Risling  are  in 
their  eighties,  eighty-four  and  eighty-seven,  and 
they're  still  painting.  Jay  was  a  photographer  most  of 
his  life,  and  he  retired  in  his  early  eighties.   Now  he 
is  back  to  painting  and  he's  repairing  many  of  the  can 
vases  that  he  did  in  the  twenties  and  thirties.   Then 
Rudolph  Schaeffer  is  still  going  great  guns. 

Lathrop:   Oh,  he's  fantastic!   Did  he  tell  you  how  old  he  is? 

Dunning:  He's  ninety-seven.   In  fact  the  Regional  Oral  History 

Office  just  finished  his  oral  history,   so  I  just  did  a 
short  interview  with  him.  He  was  on  his  way  up  to  his 
rural  retreat  for  a  few  weeks.   I  interviewed  Padgett 
Payne,  and  he's  just  finishing  up  his  degree  in  Greek. 

Lathrop:   I  know  he  was  studying  Chinese  a  few  years  ago   too. 
Dunning:   This  is  ancient  Greek. 
Lathrop:  Sure.   They're  old  friends  too. 

Dunning:   What  is  remarkable  is  that  this  group  was  very  creative 
in  their  early  years  and  they're  still  going. 
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Lathrop:   Oh  yes.  Ann  was  teaching  right  up  until  the  time  that 
she  had  to  have  the  mastectomy.   After  that  it  was 
difficult  for  her  to  move  her  arm.   And  James  stayed 
with,  the  World  Federalists  literally  to  his  last  day, 
and  James  was  in  his  eighties  wh_en  he  died. 

Welland  was  working  on  the  Lahan  notation  also 
till  the  day  he  died.   He  was  standing  over  there  when 
I  came  upstairs  at  five  o'clock,  and  he  was  looking 
over  the  notation  sheets  and  complained  that  it  was 
cold.   He  was  standing  right  over  the  register  because 
he  was  so  cold,  and  the  house  was  like  seventy-five, 
and  I  thought,  "Something's  wrong  because  he  shouldn't 
be  feeling  that  cold."  An  hour  later,  he  was  gone.  But 
Welland  never  stopped.   His  cardiologist  was  amazed  at 
it.   He  said  he  didn't  want  Welland  wasting  his  energy 
coming  to  the  office  to  see  him,  he  would  stop  by  on 
his  way  home. 

He  would  ch_eck  him  out,  and  he  would  say  to  me  as 
he  was  leaving,  "I  can't  understand  it.   I  have  patients 
with  much,  less  damage  than  he  has  suffered,  and  they 
just  stay  in  bed,  and  here  he  lives  practically  a 
normal  life.   How  can  he  do  it?"  He  got  up  every  day 
and  shaved  and  dressed  and  took  a  little  walk,  and  then 
settled  down  to  work. 

Dunning:   His  spirit  certainly  was  very  strong,  and  he  was  very 
motivated. 

Lathrop:   Yes. 


Ann  and  Welland  as  Pioneers  in  the  Dance  Movement 


Dunning:   I  know  it's  your  birthday,  and  your  son's  going  to  be 
coming  soon  to  pick  you  up.   Is  there  anything  else 
you'd  like  to  add,  either  about  Ann  Mundstock  or 
Welland?  How  you  think  either  of  them  should  be 
remembered? 

Lathrop:   I  think  they  were  both  in  their  way  pioneers.   I  think 
they  did  much  to  pave  the  way  for  the  people  who  are 
working  in  the  field  now.   They  did  the  hard  work,  and 
they  did  it  without  any  help.   Well,  I  take  it  back, 
that's  not  true.   Welland  had  a  grant  from  Walter 
Maitland. 
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Dunning:   Who  was  Walter  Maitland? 

Lathi-op:  Walter  Maitland  is  a  Colorado  rancher.   He  was  the  son 
of  an  old  Southern  California  family  that  had  probably 
the  Biggest  collection  of  modern  art  in  the  country  at 
the  time.   He  married  Wei land's  New  York  dance  partner, 
Ruth  Vollmer.   Before  they  were  married,  Walter  was  in 
the  service  in  World  War  II,  and  he  gave  Welland  a 
grant  to  study  Indian  dance.   Walter  was  very  deeply- 
interested  in  Indian  culture.   He  has  now  a  fantastic 
collection  of  Indian  jewelry,  Indian  rugs,  and  Indian 
pottery. 

Walter  Maitland  wanted  Welland  to  study  Indian 
dance,  and  so  Welland  with  his  grant  went  to  the  Indian 
country  and  spent  six  months  or  a  year  there.   The 
Dance  Observer  has  an  article  that  Welland  wrote  about 
it  at  the  time,  in  the  early  forties. 

That's  the  only  grant  that  Welland  received  I 
think,  other  than  the  NEA  grant  for  his  final  work,  and 
the  rest  of  it  was  hard-earned  by  hard  work. 


Breathing  Exercises  as  Therapy 


And  for  Ann,  it  couldn't  have  been  easy  to  come 
here  and  establish  a  reputation  and  have  the  kind  of 
classes  that  she  had,  and  she  was  able  to  do  it.   She 
was  able  to  do  it  long  before  there  was  the  kind  of 
general  interest.   Now  practically  everyone  goes  to 
some  kind  of  jazz  exercise,  dance  exercise,  aerobic 
exercise,  dance  of  some  sort.   That  wasn't  true  when 
Ann  started.   I  don't  think  anybody  thought  of  it, 
thought  of  dance  or  dance  movement,  as  something  that 
was  recreational,  and  I  think  that's  one  reason  she 
stressed  the  therapeutic  aspect. 


Treatment  of  Asthma 


Dunning:   I've  heard  some  stories  of  how  people  would  go  to  her 
with  specific  problems,  such  as  asthma  or  a  certain 
back  problem. 
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Lathrop: 

Dunning: 
Lathrop: 


Dunning 
Lathrop 

Dunning 
Lathrop 

Dunning 

Lathrop 
Dunning 


Ann  was  the  one  who  taught  me  that  asthmatics  have  a 
problem  exhaling,  not  inhaling,  that  if  an  asthmatic 
can  be  taught  to  exhale,  there's  no  problem.  I  have 
found  it  very  helpful  with  people  who  have  asthma. 

Did  you  learn  her  breathing  techniques  that  are  based 
on  the  Mensendieck? 

No,  I  was  too  busy  with  my  practice  at  the  time,  and 
my  children,  and  I  was  reluctant  to  become  involved  in 
another  approach.-  -Well  ,  I  never  wanted  Ann  to  feel 
that  I  would  want  to  practice  any  of  the  skills  that 
she  had.   I  preferred  to  advise  people  to  see  her  if 
they  had  any  difficulty. 

Leave  that  arena  to  Ann. 

It's  interesting-  -my  colleagues  should  have  known  that. 
We  should  have  been  able  to  figure  it  out  that  an 
asthmatic  has  problems  exhaling.   They  tend  to  hoard 
the  air  and  are  afraid  to  exhale. 

Is  it  like  hyperventilating? 

No,  they  just  go  into  spasm  trying  to  retain  the  air. 
It's  as  though  they're  afraid  that  if  they  exhale,  they 
then  lose  the  air,  and  they  suffocate.   Once  they  can 
be  taught  to  exhale,  then  the  inhalation  is  automatic. 

Would  you  send  some  of  your  patients  to  Ann,  or  refer 
them  to  Ann? 

Oh,  sure,  and  they  would  benefit  by  it. 

Rudolph  Schaeffer  practices  Ann's  breathing  exercises, 
which  are  based  on  the  Mensendieck  system,  every  day.. 
The  Rislings  feel  it  helps  them  too. 


Lathrop:   I'm  sure  that  it  does,  because  after  all,  oxygen  is  what 
we  live  on.  . 

Dunning:   Rudolph  Schaeffer  thinks  that  in  our  hectic  society, 
people  do  not  breathe  correctly  because  they're  so 
emotionally  involved  in  everything,  and  it  disrupts 
their  breathing. 
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Lathrop:  Oh,  sure.  And  more  and  more,  as  the  air  becomes  pol 
luted,  we  get  less  oxygen  with  each,  breath,  so  we  need 
to  be  efficient  in  our  breathing. 

Dunning:  Did  Welland  ever  use  those  breathing  exercises? 
Lathrop:   Oh,  yes. 
Dunning:   On  a  daily  basis? 

Lathrop:   I  don't  know  that  he  did  it  on  a  daily  basis.   Welland 
was  never  that  compulsive,  or  I  would  say  that  he 
wasn't  maybe  that  organized.  He  didn't  even  have  what 
they  call  the  daily  class  that  every  dancer  is  supposed 
to  have.  Ke  prepared  conscientiously  for  a  performance, 
and  he  worked  very  hard  to  get  himself  in  shape  for  it, 
but  he  didn't  in  between.   I  imagine  that  when  he  felt 
tense  he  would  take  time  to  sit  down  and  do  th,e  breath 
ing  exercises  and  relax  and  in  a  way  meditate . 

Dunning:   I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that.   Rudolph  Schaeffer 
doesn't  use  the  word  "meditate;"  he  used  the  word 
"contemplation."  From  the  early  days  of  his  teaching 
until  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  class  he  has  the 
group  sit  together  and  he  quiet. 

Lathrop:   Welland,  when  he  started  a  class,  would  start  it  with 
th.e  students  sitting  on  the  floor  quietly,  centering 
themselves.   He  never  made  anything  of  it,  but  I 
remember  someone  once  asked  him  if  he  ever  meditated, 
and  he  said,  "Sure."  So  I  assume  that  he  did. 

Dunning:   It  probably  wasn't  talked  about  in  the  manner  it  is 
today. 

Lathrop:   Welland  didn't  make  an  issue  of  it.   But  he  didn't  make 
an  issue  of  things  in  general.   He  went  about  his 
business  quietly.   As  I  say,  he  was  very  easy  to  live 
with;  I  was  amazed.   Like  a  week  after  we  were  married 
I  said,  "I  wonder,  what  was  it  that  I  was  holding  out 
for  all  those  years?  It  seems  so  easy,  it  seems  so 
simple." 
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Nina  Lathrop 's  Family;  Conrad  and  Mark  Cumraings 


Dunning:   And  it  was  easy  with,  the  children  too? 
Lathrop:   Oh  yes. 

Dunning:   Did  you  feel  Welland  was  really  influential  with  your 
sons? 

Lathrop:   Oh,  I'm  sure.   They  were  accustomed  to  going  over  to 

the  studio.   Of  course,  they  went  to  the  concerts  with 
me.   Mark  took  a  couple  of  summer  sessions  with  him, 
and  was  really  very  good.   Conrad  wasn't  interested  in 
dancing  himself,  hut  he  was  very  much,  interested  in 
watching  and  listening.   When  Conrad  was  two  years 
old,  he  would  climb  up  on  the  piano  bench  and  sit  at 
the  piano  and  make  music.   It  wasn't  noise,  it  was 
music,  and  people  who  h_eard  it  would  say,  "Who's 
playing  the  piano?"  and  I'd  say,  "The  baby,"  and 
they'd  say,  "Oh,  come  on." 

Now,  the  piano  was  there  when  Mark  was  two  years 
old,  but  it  never  attracted  him;  he  never  showed  any 
interest  in  it.   Conrad  I  think  would  have  anyway,  but 
certainly  being  surrounded  by  music  helped. 

Dunning:   What  is  Conrad's  profession  now? 

Lathrop:   He's  a  composer,  and  he's  on  the  faculty  at  Oberlin 
Music  School.   Currently,  he  is  working  on  an  opera 
which  will  be  performed  at  Oberlin  in  November.   They're 
having  a  150th  anniversary  celebration,  and  they  have 
commissioned  him  to  write  an  opera  for  it,  and  he  has 
written  it.   He  performed  some  of  it  for  us,  and  I  must 
say  it  sounded  very  good. 

Dunning:   Will  you  be  going? 

Lathrop:   Oh,  sure. 

Dunning:   Sounds  wonderful.   What  about  Mark? 

Lathrop:   Mark  is  also  a  musician,  but  the  guitar  is  his  instru 
ment.   He  tried  taking  piano  lessons  as  an  adult,  but 
it's  not  his  instrument.   He's  not  professionally 
involved  in  music;  it's  his  hobby.   His  field  is 
telecommunications.   I  don't  know  what  his  title  now 
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Lathrop : 

Dunning: 
Lathrop : 


Dunning: 
Lathrop : 

Dunning : 
Lathrop: 
Dunning: 
Lathrop: 


Dunning : 
Lathrop: 


is.   It  was  Architect  of  Telecommunications  for  the 
Bank  of  America.   He  designs  their  telecommunications 
systems,  and  he's  mostly  interested  in  computers  and 
word  processors  and  all. 

That's  certainly  the  thing  to  be  interested  in  these 
days,  or  at  least  to  be  knowledgeable  about. 

That  was  what  he's  always  been  interested  in.   Just  as 
Conrad  went  for  the  piano  at  age  two,  Mark  was  four 
years  old  when  I  wanted  to  get  FM  radio  reception,  and 
at  that  time  you  couldn't  get  an  FM  radio,  but  you 
could  get  a  tuner  to  attach,  to  your  AM  radio.   So  I 
bought  the  tuner,  and  I  brought  it  home  and  I  was  stand 
ing  there  trying  to  figure  out  how  you  connected  it 
all,  and  he  said,  "Mommy,  let  me  do  it."  I  thought, 
"Isn't  he  cute?  He  thinks  he  can  do  it."  Well,  in  the 
next  two  minutes  he  had  it  hooked  up  and  working!   So 
each,  of  them  showed  his  particular  talent  early. 


Yes,  their  natural  inclinations, 
interesting  family. 


You  have  a  very 


Well,  I'll  tell  you,  it's  a  family  that's  brought  me 
nothing  but  joy.  You  know,  my  kids  grew  up  in  the 
sixties,  when  everybody  was  having  problems. 

The  sixties  in  the  Haight-Ashbury  too. 

In  the  Haight-Ashbury,  and  we  never  had  a  problem. 

How  do  you  account  for  that,  or  do  you? 

I  think  it's  just  that  they  had  so  many  interests, 
their  lives  were  never  empty,  and  they  knew  what  they 
wanted,  and  they  were  just  too  busy  to  be  involved  in 
anything  destructive.   I  consider  myself  very,  very 
fortunate,  to  have  the  kind  of  pleasure  I  had  in  them 
while  they  were  growing  up  and  to  be  able  to  enjoy  them 
now.   I  think  it's  great.   I  wish  that  Welland  had 
lived.   We  could  still  share  it.   He  was  very  proud  of 
them. 

They  were  certainly  like  his  own  sons. 

I  used  to  say  that  they're  mine  by  blood  and  Welland Ts 
by  devotion.   When  Mark  was  twenty  or  so  he  had  a 
birthday,  and  Welland  said,  "Let's  buy  him  something 
nice  to  wear,"  so  I  think  we  took  him  to  one  of  the 
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. 

Lathrop:   men's  stores  like  Bullock  and  Jones,  and  the  sales 

clerk  said  to  Welland,  "Is  that  your  son?"  and,  Welland 
said,  "Yes.u  When  we  were  going  home  Mark  said  to  me, 
"You  know,  I  think  Welland  litedthat  when  the  sales 
clerk  asked,  'Is  that  your  son?1  and  he  said  so 
proudly,  'Yes,  that's  my  son.'   I  think  he  likes  that, 
I  think  he  likes  having  a  son."  I  said,  "Well,  what 
did  you  think?"  {laughing] 

Dunning:   I  guess  it  was  nice  for  him  to  hear  it. 

Lathrop:   But  Welland  was  really  devoted  to  them  and  very  proud 
of  their  accomplishments.   He  and  Conrad  worked  on 
Endangered  Species  together.   He  commissioned  Conrad  to 
write  the  music  for  it.  Now,  Conrad  was  in  New  York  at 
the  time,  and  Welland  was  out  here.   They  talked  about 
it  on  the  phone;  then  Conrad  would  send  a  tape,  and 
Welland  would  play  it  and  it  would  give  him  ideas,  and 
he  would  call  Conrad  and  tell  him  something  about  what 
he  was  doing,  and  then  another  tape  would  come.   Then 
Conrad  came  out  at  Christmas,  and  they  worked  together 
on  it,  and  it  was  just  beautiful  to  see  that.   It's  a 
gorgeous  piece  of  music. 

Dunning:   What  instrument? 

Lathrop:   Not  instrumental  music;  all  computer  music. 

Dunning:   Oh,  synthesizer. 

Lathrop:   Synthesized,  yes.   He  has  also  done  a  lot  of  work  with 
instrumental  music,  but  Welland  wanted  a  synthesized 
piece.   If  Welland  wanted  instrumental  music  he  would 
want  live  music,  not  a  tape. 

Dunning:   Yes.   Well,  that  was  certainly  good  for  those  years. 
It's  definitely  up  and  coming.   It  seems  like  Welland 
was  always  ahead  of  his  time. 

Lathrop:   Oh  yes,  he  had  great  vision.   It  pleases  me  to  remem 
ber  that. 

Dunning:   Is  there  anything  else  you'd  like  to  add? 

Lathrop:   Offhand  I  can't  think  of  anything.   If  anything  occurs 
to  me  that  I  think  that  it  would  be  good  for  you  to 
know,  I'll  drop  you  a  line  or  give  you  a  ring. 
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Dunning:  When  we  finish,  transcribing  this  I'll  send  you  a  copy. 
Lathrop:   Oh,  I'd  love  that. 

Dunning:  You  can  go  over  it  for  any  corrections,  and  if  there's 
anything  you'd  like  to  add  at  that  point  that  would  be 
great.   But  thank  you  very  much,  and  also  thank  you 
for  those  contacts  that  you  gave  me. 

Lathrop:  Well,  I  was  happy  to. 
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Rudolph  Schaeffer  on  the  Aesthetic  Movement  in  San  Francisco 


...At  the  turn  of  the  century  there 
was  a  great  aesthetic  revolution  that 
took  place  in  Europe,  and  evidently  Ann 
contacted  that  revolution  in  the  dance 
with  her  teacher.   As  I  understood  it, 
she  was  a  pupil  of  Mary  Wigman  or  Rudolf 
von  Laban,  the  famous  German  dancers  at 
that  time.... So  Ann  Mundstock  came  fresh 
from  that  inspiring  atmosphere. 

...We  were  a  little  group  of  people 
here  in  San  Francisco^  and  we  all  knew 
each  otherf  and  my  studio  and  school 
was  a  center  for  this  avant-garde. 
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Recollections  of  Ann  Mundstock 
[Interview  1:   August  26,  1983]  ## 


Dunning: 


Schaeffer : 


Mr.  Schaeffer  will  be  reading  from  his  notes  that  he 
composed  last  night,  and  after  that  I'll  be  asking 
him  some  questions. 

Ann  Mundstock,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
great  German  dancer  Mary  Wigman.   She  came  to  San 
Francisco,  I  believe,  in  the  early  twenties  with  her 
husband  James  and  sister  Greta,  from  Germany.   How  I 
happened  to  meet  her  I  don't  know,  except  that  anyone 
at  that  time  in  San  Francisco  would  be  drawn  together, 
anyone  who  was  interested  in  the  modern  art  movement 
so  well  known  in  Europe,  but  not  all  in  San  Francisco, 
except  for  a  very  few. 

I  had  just  started  my  School  of  Rhythmo -Chromatic 
Design  in  1926.   Owing  to  my  predilection  for  rhythm 
in  any  art  expression,  I  arranged  to  have  Ann  organize 
a  class  for  my  design  students  and  any  others  who 
wished  to  join,  so  that  my  students  could  experience 
bodily  rhythm  as  well  as  abstract  rhythm  of  color  and 
form.   I  also  joined  her  class. 

Welland  Lathrop  came  out  from  New  York  in  that 
summer  of  1926  to  study  stage  design  with  me,  for  I 
had  been  working  with  Sam  Hume,  head  of  the  drama 
department  at  UC,  as  stage  designer  and  art  director 
of  the  Greek  Theater.   Lathrop,  after  two  or  three 
years  of  study  in  design  and  color  with  me,  left 
Mundstock1 s  class  to  continue  his  work  at  the  Cornish 
School  in  Seattle.   After  that,  Ann  Mundstock  and 
James,  her  husband,  continued  to  be  my  close  friends, 
until  they  both  passed  away  just  a  few  years  ago. 
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Schaeffer; 


Ann  taught  her  pupils  wonderful  breathing  exercises 
for  breath,  control.   I  practice  those  exercises  to 
this  day  and  often  teach  them  to  my  present  design 
students,  because  they  are  wonderful  in  restoring 
emotionally  upset  breathing  back  to  the  body's  rhythm, 
natural  rhythm  of  rhythmic  breathing. 

I  mentioned  that  I  too  joined  Ann's  class.   I 
wasn't  cut  out  to  be  a  dancer.   She  always  said,  "Oh, 
Rudy,  you're  too  earthbound.   You'd  never  make  a 
dancer,"  and  I  agreed  with  her!   I  always  was  grateful 
in  knowing  Ann;  otherwise  I  would  not  have  appreciated 
and  understood  the  great  dancers  like  Martha  Graham 
and  the  great  German  dances  of  Kreutzberg  and  Georgi , 
who  were  here  from  Germany  and  did  their  abstract 
dances. 

Also  I  had  already  had  the  great  experience  of 
designing  the  sets  and  costumes  for  the  famous 
Russian  dancer,  Adolph  Bolm,  at  the  Cornish  School. 
That's  about  all  I  could  think  about,  and  maybe  you 
would  like  to  ask  me  some  questions. 


The  Aesthetic  Movement 


Dunning: 


Schaeffer: 


Well,  that's  a  real  good  jumping  off  point.   I  was 
especially  interested  in  talking  to  you,  Mr. 
Schaeffer,  because  you  knew  Ann  in  her  early  period, 
after  she  left  Germany,  and  I  was  wondering  what 
circumstances  brought  you  together? 

In  San  Francisco  at  that  time  there  were  very  few 
artists  or  people  interested  in  the  modern  movement. 
As  you  know,  at  the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  a 
great  aesthetic  revolution  that  took  place  in  Eur 
ope,  and  evidently  Ann  contacted  that  revolution  in 
the  dance  with  her  teacher.   As  I  understood  it,  she 
was  a  pupil  of  Mary  Wigman  or  Rudolf  von  Lab  an, 
famous  German  dancers  at  that  time. 

You  see,  the  aesthetic  movement  really  affected 
all  branches  of  art,  the  decorative  arts,  architecture, 
and  the  stage.   There  was  Gordon  Craig  of  England  and 
Adolph  Appia  of  Switzerland  with  his  idea  of  different 
levels  of  platforms  on  the  stage.   So  Ann  Mundstock 
came  fresh  from  that  inspiring  atmosphere.   In  San 
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Schaeffer: 


Dunning : 
Schaeffer: 


Dunning : 
Schaeffer 


Francisco  there  were  very  few  artists  interested. 
Let's  see,  there  was  Maybeck,  who  was  the  architect, 
Henry  Cowell,  th.e  musician,  and  Bufano  in  sculpture. 
There  were  no  painters,  as  I  remember.   There  was 
Russell  Wright  down  in  Los  Angeles. 

Vfe  were  a  little  group  of  people  here  in  San 
Francisco,  and  we  all  knew  each  other,  and  my  studio 
and  school  was  a  center  for  this  avant-garde. 

Did  you  meet  Ann  at  your  studio? 

I  don't  remember  the  actual  meeting,  but  everybody 
who  was  interested  in  the  avant-garde  movement  got 
together  and  knew  each  other.   I  don't  remember  the 
occasion,  but  it  was  immediately  after  I  came  back 
from  France.   I  was  in  Paris  in  1925  for  about  a  year, 
and  when  I  came  back  I  started  the  school,  in  June, 
1926.   And  so  there  evidently  was  Ann.   It  may  have 
been  through  Olive  Cowell  that  I  met  Ann. 

I  was  starting  a  school  here,  and  I  had  to  have 
Ann.   It  may  have  been  before  that,  because  I  was 
interested  in  the  dance,  the  rhythm  of  bodily  move 
ment,  several  years  before.   The  unique  thing  about 
my  teaching  is  the  emphasis  on  rhythm  of  the  spectrum. 
In  most  color  and  design  teaching  the  emphasis  is  upon 
contrast  and  balance. 

Do  you  have  a  first  impression  of  Ann  Mundstock,  what 
she  looked  like  or  sounded  like? 

She  was  a  small  woman.   Oh  dear,  isn't  it  funny?  I 
haven't  recalled  her  image  in  my  mind  for  a  long  time, 
I'm  ashamed  to  say.   I  can  recall  James  better.   Oh 
yes,  I  can  recall  her.   I  was  to  their  house  to  dinner 
so  many  times. 


The  Monkey  Block  and  the  Artists '  District 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer: 


Did  she  have  a  studio  of  her  own? 

Yes,  it  was  down  near  the  old- -what  was  the  name  of 
the  building? 


Dunning:    Well,  people  have  been  talking  about  the  Monkey  Block? 
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Scliaeffer:  Monkey  Block,  yes.  She  was  right  near  there. 
Dunning:    What  exactly  was  the  Monkey  Block? 


Schaeff er 


It  was  a  building  down  on  Montgomery  Street.   It  had 
cheap  rent  for  artists.  Not  much  in  the  way  of 
facilities,  but  the  artists  could  put  up  with  a  lot  of 
things,  and  a  number  of  my  friends  had  studios  there. 
Dorr  Bothwell  had  a  studio  there,  and  also  the  sculpt 
or,  Ruth  Cravath,  who  was  a  friend  of  Dorr's  and 
lived  up  here  on  Potrero  Kill.   She's  gone  now  up  to 
Seattle.  Oh,  they  all  had  studios.   Stackpole  had  a 
studio  down  there.   It  was  later  torn  down. 

• 

I  don't  remember  just  exactly  where  Ann's  studio 
was,  but  it  was  down  there  on  one  of  those  little 
streets  off  of  Montgomery.   It  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  meat  markets  which  were  down  there  in  the  early 
days. 


A  Bohemian  Lifestyle 


Dunning:    I'm  trying  to  get  a  sense  of  that  period  of  time  in 
San  Francisco  and  that  group  of  people.   Was  there  a 
bohemian  lifestyle? 

Schaeff er:   Oh  yes,  yes,  indeed.   I  still  carry  on  the  lifestyle! 


Dunning : 


Schaeff er: 


Can  we  talk  a  little  about  what  it  was  like  during 
that  period? 

Well,  we  were  all  very  informal,  and  we  ate  out  a  good 
deal  in  North  Beach.   We  could  get  a  nice  Italian 
dinner  for  fifty  cents,  from  soup  right  through,  never 
had  any  dessert,  but  we  had  a  complete,  perfectly  good 
meal  for  fifty  cents.   Then  on  Sundays  they  served 
chicken  and  that  was  seventy-five  cents,  and  we  lived 
very  cheaply.  We  went  through  the  Depression. 

Oh,  my  friends  are  all  gone.   Let  me  see,  that  was 
when  all  of  those  murals  were  painted  in  Coit  Tower. 
Dorothy  Wagner  Puccinelli,  who's  gone,  and  Raymond 
Puccinelli,  he  was  part  of  the.  group  too.  He's  quite  a 
well-known  sculptor  now  in  Italy,  and  I  hear  from  him 
occasionally.   H.e  studied  with  Bufano  and  with  me  too. 
We  ate  in  Chinatown  a  good  deal,  and  the  school  was 
right  near  Chinatown,  on  old  St.  Anne  Street,  which  is 
no  longer  there. 


Above ;   Montgomery  Block 
("Monkey  Block") ,  ca.  1950. 
Corner  of  Washington  and 
Montgomery  Streets  where  the 
Transamerica  Building  now 
stands.   It  was  occupied 
mostly  by  artists  and 
musicians . 

Edloe  Risling,  photographer 


Left:   Ann  Mundstock  posed  as 
the  Virgin  Mary  for  Ruth 
Cravath's  Stations  of  the 
Cross,  Hanna  Center,  ca.  1949. 

Edloe  Risling,  photographer 
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Dunning: 
Schaeffer 


Dunning : 
Schaeffer 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer: 

Dunning: 
Schaeffer: 


Were  there  particular  cafes  or  bars  that  people  went 
to? 

Yes,  the  Purple  Onion,  as  I  remember,  and  what  was 
another  one?  The  Black  Cat.   Somewhere  I  have  a  print 
of  Bufano's;  it's  of  a  black  cat.   Oh  yes ,  Bufano  was 
a  good  friend  too.  We  taught  together  at  the  Calif 
ornia  School  of  Fine  Arts.   There  was  the  old  style  of 
artists,  but  they  didn't  go  along  with  the  avant-garde 
very  well.  Bufano  and  I  were  very  much  avant-garde.   I 
had  big  classes.   They  got  rid  of  Bufano,  but  they 
didn't  get  rid  of  me  because  I  brought  in  a  good 
income  to  the  school. 

San  Francisco  was  very  small  and  everybody  knew 
each  other  in  those  days.   I  used  to  go  to  a  concert, 
and  I'd  see  dozens  of  people  that  I  knew  and  could 
greet.   Today  I  go  to  a  concert  and  I  don't  see  a  soul 
that  I  know.   It  was  a  different  feeling,  a  different 
world.  We  didn't  even  lock  our  doors  at  night. 

What  was  the  political  atmosphere  at  that  time? 

I  never  paid  any  attention  to  politics.   It  wasn't  till 
quite  late  in  my  life  that  I  ever  voted!   During  World 
War  II  and  after  they  wanted  to  put  bomb  shelters  under 
all  the  parks.   That's  how  my  school  came  to  an  end 
down  there  in  that  building.   It  was  right  facing  the 
little  St.  Mary's  Square  near  Sun  Yat-Sen's  statue, 
that  faced  my  window  on  St.  Anne  Street.   They  took 
everything  away,  St.  Anne  Street  and  all  the  buildings, 
and  tore  down  my  school.   I  had  leased  this  three- 
story  building  and  a  basement,  had  it  equipped  just  the 
way  I  wanted  for  a  school. 

Then  it  was  all  wiped  away  and  a  bomb  shelter  was 
built.   A  crazy  idea.   If  people  got  in  there,  they'd 
never  get  out  anyway!   And  in  an  underground  garage, 
it  was  a  terrible  idea.  People  were  frantic,  but  we 
kept  our  sanity  I  think. 

Could  you  get  a  sense  of  Ann's  German  background? 


No.   I  think  they  were  Jewish, 
didn't  contact  that  at  all. 


Somehow  or  other  I 


She  didn't  speak  about  Germany  much? 

She  may  have,  but  I  don't  remember.   It  was  one  of 
those  things  that  maybe  didn't  impress  me. 
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Classes  with  Ann  Mundstock 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer: 


Dunning: 

Schaeffer: 

Dunning: 

Schaeffer 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer: 
Dunning : 

Schaeffer: 

Dunning: 
Schaeffer: 
Dunning : 
Schaeffer: 


Dunning : 
Schaeffer 


Could  you  describe  her  classes? 

She  would  give  some  direction,  then  we  were  supposed 
to  improvise,  I  remember  that.  We'd  all  go  around  in 
a  kind  of  a  circular  movement  and  we'd  improvise  our 
antics  as  we'd  go  along,  but  always  in  rhythmic  move 
ment  as  we  would  feel  it. 

Was  this  a  co-ed  class? 
Yes,  both  men  and  women. 

I  know  in  Germany  and  also  in  the  Bay  Area,  some  of 
the  classes  that  she  had  were  in  the  nude.   Do  you 
recall  any  of  those? 

I  don't  think  she  had  any  nude  classes  here,  not  that 
I  know  of.  We  had  to  get  into  a  kind  of  swimsuit  or 
shorts  or  something,  and  the  men  had  to  shed  our  regu 
lar  clothes  and  get  into  a  T-shirt  and  shorts. 

What  about  your  feet?  Were  you  barefooted? 
Oh  yes ,  barefoot. 

A  couple  of  people  have  mentioned  that  Ann  used  gongs 
and  sometimes  drums. 

She  may  have  later.   You  see,  I  didn't  attend--  This 
was  really  when  I  first  started  the  school  in  1926, 
and  she  kept  on  teaching  for  several  years. 

At  the  school? 

No,  in  her  own  studio. 

How  long  did  you  take  classes  with  her? 

It  was  not  more  than  a  couple  of  years.   Welland 
Lathrop  continued  to  study  with  her  after  she  left  the 
school.   She  had  her  classes  in  the  school  on  St.  Anne 
Street. 

This  was  before  she  had  her  own  studio? 

Yes.   I  don't  know  where  she  was  teaching  before  that, 
or  whether  she  was  teaching  at  all.   I  don't  remember 
those  exact  times. 
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The  Mensendieck  Breathing  Exercises 


Dunning: 

Schaeffer: 

Dunning: 

Schaeffer: 

• 

Dunning: 
Schaeffer: 


Dunning : 

Schaeffer 
Dunning: 


Did  she  ever  talk  about  the  Mensendieck  approach? 
Oh  yes,  I  think  so. 

Supposedly  she  studied  the  Mensendieck  technique  in 
Germany. 

I  think  that's  where  she  got  the  breathing  exercises, 
I  think  so.   Oh,  those  breathing  exercises  were 
wonderful. 

Can  you  tell  me  about  them  or  illustrate  them? 

Yes,  I  can  tell  you.   You  have  to  sit  erect,  and  you 
draw  in  a  deep  breath.   [demonstrating]  And  then,  as 
you  let  it  out,  you  let  it  out  through  your  teeth  in 
measured  rhythm,  like  [draws  in  a  slow,  deep  breath, 
then  lets  it  out  in  rhythmic  spurts,  making  "sss" 
sounds  with  each  spurt] ,  till  you  can't  let  out  any 
more.   Then  you  relax  your  lower  jaw,  and  the  air 
rushes  in  of  itself  into  the  vacuum.   Then  you  repeat 
that  at  least  ten  or  twelve  times.   That  sets  up  an 
even  rhythm.  As  you  know,  when  we  get  a  little  bit 
emotionally  excited  our  breath  becomes  uneven,  and 
that  doesn't  feed  the  blood  properly,  and  if  that's 
prolonged  it  causes  a  disturbance  in  the  whole  system. 

You  mentioned  in  your  interview  with  the  Regional 
Oral  History  Office  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  we 
tire  during  the  day  is  that  we're  constantly  and 
emotionally  interrupting  our  breathing. 

Yes,  did  I  talk  about  that? 

You  talked  about  that  to  Margaretta  Mitchell.   Do  you 
still  do  those  exercises? 


Schaeffer:   I  did  them  this  morning. 
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Dunning : 
Schaeffer 


Dunning : 

Schaeffer: 
Dunning : 


Schaeffer: 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer: 


Dunning : 
Schaeffer 


You  do  them  every  day? 

I  try  to.  Sometimes  I'm  too  lazy!   [laughing]  And  a 
bit  later  I  have  to  go  and  take  a  walk  too.   I  mean 
it's  very  difficult  in  Potrero  Hill.  You  have  to  go 
downhill  to  Potrero,  and  then  you  have  to  climb  that 
hill  up  again.  Walking  isn't  easy  around  here 
because  there's  no  level  place  and  no  lovely  place. 
There's  just  so  much  trash  along  the  street  and 
everything.  Th.ey  ought  to  give  men  and  women  jobs  to 
sweep  the  streets,  keep  things  neat  and  orderly.   I 
should  write  to  Mayor  Feinstein  about  that! 

Did  Ann  Mundstock  start  off  her  classes  with  the 
breathing  exercises? 

/ 
It  must  have  been  at  the  beginning.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Obviously,  the  breathing  exercises  made  a  big 
impression  on  her  students  because  a  number  of  them 
who  are  in  their  seventies  and  eighties  now  are  still 
doing  the  exercises. 

Are  they?  It  made  a  great  impression  on  me.   In 
fact,  I  cured  myself  of  the  flu  one  time.   I  was  in 
Michigan  and  I  wanted  to  go  on  to  New  York,  and  I  had 
th.e  flu  and  I  knew  I  had  to  be  all  right  to  make  that 
train.   It  was  in  the  days  when  we  went  by  train,  not 
by  plane,  and  I  practiced  those  breathing  exercises, 
oh.,  for  hours,  and  pretty  soon  I  was  pretty  free,  and 
I  went  on  to  New  York. 

It  sounds  like  a  good  remedy. 

Yes.   Sometimes  when  you  get  all  stuffed  up.   It's  a 
very  good  idea  if  you  do  any  contemplation--!  like 
the  word  "contemplation"  better  than  "meditation"-- 
I  think  that  sets  the  stage  for  you  very  well,  a 
mental  stage  to  get  yourself  relaxed  and  rhythmic 
breathing,  so  that  you  can  get  your  whole  body 
relaxed,  and  that's  important.   Oh,  I  teach  all  this 
to  my  pupils  too.   That's  something  that  goes  on  in 
my  classes  that  doesn't  go  on  in  the  other  classes. 
It  isn't  in  the  catalogue! 

It  is  kind  of  a  natural  healing  technique. 

Yes,  and  to  get  a  peace  of  mind  and  for  creative 
work.  To  do  anything  creative  it  has  to  be  done  with 
feeling,  otherwise  it's  nothing;  feeling  is  important, 
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Schaeffer: 


You'll  read  something  now  on  that  page  there.   So  in 
order  to  feel,  you  can't  have  your  mind  worrying 
about  wh.eth.er  you're  going  to  keep  this  appointment 
at  ten  o'clock  or  not,  you  see.   You've  got  to  be 
relaxed. 


Use  of  Centering  Techniques 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer: 


How  do  you  introduce  this  to  your  students? 

First  of  all,  I  never  start  a  class  without  having  a 
moment  of  silence.   Sometimes  it  carries  into  several 
moments,  and  we  call  it  centering,  just  center,  just 
center  ourselves.   That  means  something  maybe  a  little 
different  to  each.  one.   But  overall  it  means  to  get 
themselves  quiet  and  sit  quietly,  and  preferably 
close  their   eyes,  to  shut  out  the  visual  world, 
and  if  possible  shut  off  the  aural  world  too,  and 
not  getting  impressions  from  the  outside,  but  listen 
ing  in.   See,  that's  the  main  thing.   Not  all 
students  really  fall  for  it,  but  the  majority  of  them 
do,  and  they  write  me  afterward  about  how  important 
that  was  for  them.   It  started  them  on  something. 


That's  very  important  in  this  day  and  age,  my  good 
ness.   I  see  so  many  people  that  are  so  high-strung, 
they  don't  relax.   So  many  of  my  friends  too.   It's 
so  important  to  get  quiet,  to  get  your  feeling 
nature,  your  heart,  listen  to  your  heart.   See,  you 
have  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  the  left 
side  connects  up  with  all  the  vibrations  of  sense 
impression  and  the  other  side,  the  right,  connects 
up  with  spiritual  vibration,  for  there  are  higher 
vibrations  that  the  senses  don't  take  in,  you  see. 
It's  very  important  to  keep  a  balance  between 
intuition  and  reason. 

All  through,  my  teaching  I've  tried  to  develop 
both,  sides,  the  intellectual  side  and  the  feeling 
side.   In  the  intellectual  side  they  have  to  organize 
all  their  visual  impressions,  and  there  are  not  many, 
but  variations  of  the  few.   There's  form,  color, 
movement,  which  could  be  line  or  motion,  texture,  all 
existing  in  space.   The  idea  is  to  integrate  all  that 
into  a  basic  design,  a  basic  unity. 
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Schaeffer: 


Dunning : 
Schaeffer: 


The  truth,  of  this  world  lies  in  the  relationships  of 
the  many  and  the  one,  see,  in  the  one,  not  in  the 
many,  but  in  the  one,  how  the  many  are  related,  how 
everything  is  related,  in  ecology,  in  physics,  and 
the  universe.  The  average  person  only  sees  this  thing 
isolated  with  a  name,  you  have  to  name  it.   "What  is 
that  thing  that  you've  got  over  there?"  They  don't 
sense  it  till  they  get  a  name  on  it.   The  word  is 
sensed,  not  the  object.   That's  why  the  name  Rudolph 
Schaeffer  School  of  Design  is  not  nearly  as  important 
as  what  it  stands  for. 

What  would  you  say  it  stands  for? 

It  stands  for  a  new  approach  to  creativity  in  the 
visual  world,  through  visual  awareness,  and  to  sense 
the  relationships  of  the  rhythms  of  art  with  the 
rhythms  of  life  itself.  A  new  approach,  that's  what 
it  stands  for,  and  that's  what  has  to  get  put  into 
print  this  next  year.   In  my  integrated  system  of 
visual  education,  everything  is  related;  you  can't 
take  out  one  thing  without  interfering  with  something 
else.   It's  like  ecology.   There  is  a  new  book  by 
Capra. 

Oh,  The  Turning  Point? 

Turning  Point  and  The  Tao  of_  Physics.  It's  all  on  the 
transition  from  the  Descartes  system  of  knowledge  into 
the  modern  idea  of  a  system.   I  based  my  teaching  on 
this  system  for  years,  and  it  has  to  be  learned  by 
doing,  see.   Learn  by  doing  from  the  ground  up.   I've 
seen  my  school  move  into  different  channels. 

Ann  Mundstock,  her  teaching  and  school  went  through 
major  changes.  Did  you  know  Ann  after  she  left  her 
studio? 

Oh  yes,  after  she  stopped  teaching.   They  lived  out 
here  in  the  Sunset.   Oh  yes,  I  was  out  there  to  dinner 
a  lot  of  times.   I  didn't  see  her  so  often,  but  I  kept 
in  touch.   Then  her  memorial  service  was  out  at  Golden 
Gate  Park,  and  her  husband  James  was  there.   Many 
people  spoke,  but  I  was  kind  of  timid  about  that.   I 
wanted  to  say  something  and  I  didn't.  I  wanted  to  and 
I  didn't.   I  don't  know  just  why. 

Dunning:    Do  you  know  what  you  would  have  said? 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer: 


Dunning: 


Schaeffer: 
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Schaeffer: 


Dunning: 
Shcaeffer 


Oh,  I  don't  remember,  but  I'd  probably  have  said 

something  like  how  much  Ann  and  James  meant  to  me. 

Then,  not  very  long  after  that  James  passed  away. 
They  were  a  very  close  couple. 

That's  what  I've  heard  from  almost  everybody. 

Oh  yes .   They  always  came  together  to  see  the  school 
exhibitions.   They  always  kept  in  touch  with  what  was 
going  on  here  at  the  school.   I  appreciated  that. 
They  were  dear  people;  I  loved  them  both. 


Mr.  Schaeffer's  Philosophical  Ideas 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer 

Dunning: 
Schaeffer 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer: 


Would  you  call  Ann  a  spiritual  person? 

I  never  talked  to  her  about  spiritual  values,  but  I.'m 
sure  she  practiced  them. 

Did  you  talk  to  her  about  her  philosophy? 

Not  that  I  remember.   What  we  did,  not  so  much  what 
we  said,  brought  us  together.   In  fact  my  philosophy 
crystallized  and  became  more  articulate  more  in  the 
later  years  anyway.   I  don't  know  what  your  belief  is, 
but  I  was  always  trying  to  keep  myself  in  "tune."  Did 
you  ever  read  the  book  I_n  Tune  with  the  Infinite?  It 
doesn't  matter  what's  in  the  book,  it's  the  title 
that's  important,  to  keep  in  "tune,"  keep  in  tune. 
That's  what  I  am  today,  in  tune,  otherwise  I'd  be 
fragmented. 

Have  there  been  times  in  your  life  when  you  felt 
especially  in  tune? 

Yes,  oh  yes.   It's  very  difficult  to  keep  in  tune, 
keep  that  peace  of  consciousness.   See,  there's  much 
talk  today,  much  printed  today  about  self- awareness , 
self-realization,  but  you  have  to  go  beyond  that,  you 
have  to  go  into  what  you  call  god-realization.   Basic 
ally,  we  are  each  and  all  the  individual  expression  of 
that,  individual  expression,  each  individual  is  an 
expression  of  the  same  thing.   It  goes  back  to  unity 
again,  the  many  and  the  one,  see,  simple,  but  this  is 
very  difficult  to  get  into  one's  mind,  to  realize  —  to 
make  real ,  to  know  that  you're  that  spiritual  being, 
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Schaeffer 


Dunning : 


Schaeffer: 


Dunning : 
Schaeffer: 

Dunning: 
Schaeffer 


and  that  you  cause  your  world  instead  of  always 
living  in  effects.   You  constantly  cause  through,  the 
imagination;  every  day  you  cause.  You're  in  this 
situation  because  of  a  cause,  not  because  of  an 
effect. 

Listening  to  you  talk  reminds  me  of  Ann  Mundstock. 
Some  of  the  people  talked  about  the  balance  that  she 
tried  to  create  in  her  class,  the  balance  between  the 
emotional  and  the  physical  and  the  spiritual;  all  that 
came  out  in  this  body  movement. 

After  those  first  couple  of  years  I  didn't  contact  her 
classes  very  much,  and  her  teaching.   But  she  always 
felt  she  was  in  harmony,  "and  that  what  I  was  teaching 
was  in  harmony  with  what  she  was  doing.   That's  why 
we  always  kept  in  touch. 

Who  else  was  around  as  a  modern  dancer  in  the  Bay 
Area  during  that  period? 

Well,  of  course,  what's  her  name?  She  and  her  young 
husband. 

Ruth  St.  Denis? 

Ruth  St.  Denis,  yes.   I  met  Ruth  St.  Denis.   She  was 
always  entertained  at  Mrs.  Myer  Levy  up  on  Edgewood 
right  near  where  I  lived  in  those  years.   Anne  Brigman 
knew  Ruth  St.  Denis.   Anne  Brigman,  she  did  photo 
graphy.   The  Oakland  Museum  has  a  big  collection  of 
her  work.   I  have  a  small  collection  of  her  photo 
graphs  too.   I  have  in  my  collection  a  photograph  of 
Ruth  St.  Denis  that  Anne  Brigman  took. 

Anne  Brigman  is  another  one  whose  life  ought  to 
be  recorded.   The  Oakland  Museum  has  all  the  dope  on 
her.   It's  funny,  I've  been  so  busy,  'I  should  have 
recorded  all  these  things.   Anne  Brigman  was  the  first 
one  who  gave  me  an  idea  of  using  driftwood  in  flower 
arrangements.   She  had  a  funny  little  dump,  little 
cottage  over  in  Oakland  behind  a  board  fence.   There 
was  a  big  willow  tree  that  hung  over  the  fence.   You 
didn't  see  the  garbage  can  when  you  opened  the  gate; 
it  was  behind. 

She  tells  this  story  about  the  year  of  the  Fair 
in  1915.   The  garbage  man  was  out  in  front;  he  came 
in  to  pick  up  the  garbage,  and  she  heard  him  call  to 
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Schaeffer: 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer 


Dunning: 


his  partner  off  on  the  truck,  he  said,  "Hey,  guy, 
come  in  here.   I  want  you  to  see  this  garden.   You 
could  pick  it  up  on  a  shovel  and  take  it  over  to  the 
Fair!"   [laughing]   She  had  a  cute  garden,  a  dear 
garden,  her  little  cottage  sat  in  the  middle  of  that 
tiny  garden,  and  "You  could  pick  it  up  on  a  shovel 
and  take  it  over  to  th_e  Fair."  Oh,  sLe  never  got 
tired  of  telling  that  story. 

Anne  Brigman,  she  was  a  dear.   She  was  the  first 
photographer,  professional  photographer,  who  took 
nudes  out  in  the  wild,  in  the  woods,  among  trees.  She 
posed  h.erself  oftentimes  and  then  set  a  timer.   I  have 
some  of  those  photographs.   They  were  published  in 
Vogue  and  Vanity  Fair  as  one  of  the  first  photos  of 
their  kind. Oh,  coming  to  San  Francisco  I  always  met 
all  the  crazy  people!   I  was  one  of  them  myself. 

Did  you  just  have  a  natural  affinity-- 

Oh  yes,  natural,  for  people  who  were  always  doing 
something  different,  creative.   Like  Henry  Cowell,  he 
gave  his  first  concert  in  my  home,  and  his  first 
classes  in  rausicology  were  taught  at  the  school. 
That  studio,  I  could  show  you  pictures  of  it.   It  was 
beautiful,  and  it  would  seat  about  sixty-five  people, 
and  all  the  avant-garde  things  that  happened  in  San 
Francisco  happened  there.   There  was  no  other  little 
place  where  they  could  meet.   It  was  a  center  for  all 
that  new,  crazy,  wild  things,  and  I  was  the  color 
rhythm. 

My  first  car,  it  was  a  little  Buick,  four-cylin 
der,  cute  little  car.   I  had  it  sent  out  unpainted 
from  Detroit.   You  could  do  it  in  those  days.   I  had 
it  painted  out  on  Geary  Street,  and  they  said,  "Oh, 
Schaeffer,  what  do  you  want  us  to  paint  that  up  like 
a  stick  of  candy?"  Well,  no,  I  said  I  wanted  the 
body  to  be  violet  blue,  a  lovely  violet  blue,  and  I 
gave  him  the  sample,  and  the  wheels,  they  were  those 
wooden  spokes  where  you  had  plenty  of  places  to  put 
paint,  they  were  turquoise.   And  all  the  other  cars 
in  San  Francisco  were  black.  Model  T  Fords  in  black, 
and  mine  was  in  color!   So  was  the  facade  of  the  St. 
Anne  Street  school,  shading  from  blue  green  first 
floor,  green  yellow  second,  and  third  yellow  turquoise, 
window  boxes  with  magenta  petunias. 

Now,  was  there  a  public  that  sometimes  gave  this 
avant-garde  group  any  trouble? 
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Schaeffer: 


Oh  no,  we  were  very  well-behaved  people!   [laughing] 
Way  back  at  that  time  the  Women  Artists  Society  put 
on  an  exhibition.   This  was  in  the  late  twenties. 
There  was  an  exhibition  at  the  Western  Women's  Club. 
It  was  the  first  exhibition  which  brought  together 
fine  arts  and  the  decorative  arts.   I  don't  think 
that's  mentioned  in  my  biography,  but  it  was  a  notable 
thing,  and  I  had  the  job  of  designing  the  exhibition. 
How  did  I  get  on  that  now? 


Early  Teaching  Career 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  1917-1923 

Oh  yes,  you  see,  there  was  a  cleavage  and  there 
still  is.   When  I  was  at  the  art  school,  1917,  '18, 
'19,  up  until  about  '23,  the  old  standbys  like 
Piazzoni  painted  in  the  traditional  style.   So  did 
Macky;  Macky  did  portraits  in  the  traditional  style. 
I  was  avant-garde,  you  see.   Decorative  design  and 
crafts  and  teaching  prismatic  color,  see,  the  new 
idea  of  color,  and  all  the  advertising  men,  Foster  and 
Kleiser,  rushed  into  my  class.  My  night  classes  were 
huge,  ninety  people  in  my  class  sometimes,  and  four 
or  five,  half  a  dozen  in  Macky 's  class.   Macky  would 
say,  "I  can't  understand  when  students  take  Schaeffer's 
class,  they  paint  better  portraits."  He  never  did 
quite  understand  that.   Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macky  were 
fine  teachers  notwithstanding.   Nevertheless  they 
wanted  to  put  Bufano  and  me  out  because  we  were  too 
radical. 

Where  was  this? 

At  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  which  is  now 
San  Francisco  Art  Institute.   I  was  there  nearly  six 
and  a  half  years. 


Schaeffer : 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer: 
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Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 


I  left  my  position  to  a  pupil,  an  accomplished 
designer.   Th.e  reason  I  left  in  fall  of  1924  was 
because  I  went  with  Sam  Hume  and  Norman  Edwards  to 
Detroit  to  put  on  a  series  of  plays  for  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra  sponsored  by  the  Detroit  City 
Planning  Commission.   Norman  Edwards  was  one  of  my 
talented  students.   I  hope  I  speak  of  him  in  my 
biography.   He  was  one  of  my  most  talented,  first 
students  in  color  design.   He  followed  me  as  art 
director  of  th.e  Greek  Theater.   I  was  there  a  couple 
of  years. 

I  think  you  do  mention  that. 


Then  we  went  to  Octroi 
costumes  and  I  did  the 
scrape  up  enough,  money 
had  to  give  a  course  of 
the  public  school  art 
school  art  teachers  in 
mus  eum .   That ' s  how  I 
Oh,  money  was  terribly 
around  th.e  Depression. 


t.   Norman  Edwards  did  th.e 
sets,  but  Same  Hume  couldn't 
to  pay  for  both  of  us,  so  I 
color  design  in  the  museum  for 

teachers.   I  had. all  the  public 
my  class  at  the  Detroit 

earned  a  little  extra  money, 
short  in  those  days,  right 


Those  were  great  days  at  the  Greek  Theater. 
Norman  had  some  of  his  sets  photographed,  but  I  was 
always  so  tired  at  th_e  end  that  I  never  got  any 
really  good  pictures,  no  record  of  that. 


The  Parilia 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer 


Did  you  ever  attend  the  parilia? 

Yes.   Oh,  I  forgot  all  about  that.   The  parilia. 
Lucien  Labaudt  was  one  director,  and  I've  kept  all 
these  years  in  touch  with  Mrs.  Labaudt.   She  still 
has  her  gallery.   Lucien  organized  this  particular 
one.   The  theme  was  something  about  the  burial  of 
Buddha's  tooth!   [laughing]   One  of  Lucien's  fantastic 
ideas!   They  had  a  big  gold  Buddha  up  in  the  Civic 
Auditorium,  up  in  front  of  the  organ.   The  school  was 
to  take  a  part  in  that. 


Dunning: 


Your  school? 
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Schaeffer 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer: 


Dunning: 


My  school  had  to  take  a  part,  along  with  some  of  Ann's 
dance  students.   We  had  to  bear  the  Buddha's  tooth 
encased  in  a  long  box  up  to  the  altar,  from  the  back 
of  the  auditorium  at  the  entrance.   I  planned  the 
choreography,  thanks  to  my  work  with  Bolm  and  with 
Ann. 

With  Ann  Mundstock  and  who  else? 

Adolph  Bolm.   I  worked  with  him  in  Seattle,  and  de 
signed  his  sets  and  costumes.   He  was  the  famous 
Russian  dancer  who  danced  along  with  Nijinsky  in  the 
Russian  Ballet.  Oh,  I'm  very  proud  of  that.   I 
designed  the  choreography  for  the  procession  in  the 
parilia.  This  was  so  long  ago,  in  the  early  thirties, 
I  think. 

There  were  three  contrasting  movements.   The 
performers  were  all  in  costumes  which  we  designed  and 
made  at  the  school  under  the  direction  of  Willie  Wise. 
The  procession  moved  straight  forward  from  the  back  of 
the  auditorium  to  the  great  Buddha  up  front.   Then 
there  was  a  movement  that  went  diagonally,  penetrating 
through  the  straight  forward  movement.   As  I  remember 
there  were  six  dancers  bearing  the  litter  with  the 
casket  enshrining  a  tooth  of  Buddha. 

The  second,  faster  movement  was  made  by  two  pairs 
of  dancers  who  zig-zagged  back  and  forth  through  the 
straight  forward  movement.   They  bore  long  poles.   On 
top  of  each  end  was  mounted  a  small  hoop  from  which 
fluttered  long  streamers  of  bright,  prismatic  colors, 
magenta,  chartreuse,  and  turqoise.   Now  it  all  comes 
back  to  me  more  clearly. 

The  third  movement  was  danced  by  a  sole  male 
dancing  in  a  green  dragon's  costume  and  a  great  green 
mask  designed  and  made  by  both  Ann's  and  my  students. 
His  movement  was  jerky  and  erratic,  moving  in  and  out 
of  the  forward  moving  dancing  procession.   For  those 
who  had  eyes  tjp  see  it  was  impressive. 

I  remember  the  zig-zag  movement  had  to  be  well 
practiced  so  the  dancers  didn't  bump  into  each  other, 
and  they  carried  the  banners  fluttering.  That  was  all 
very  well  organized  in  regard  to  design  by  Ann.   I 
thought  it  was  great,  and  I'm  sure  Ann  thought  so  too. 

Did  Ann  Mundstock  perform  in  that? 


Marcelle  Chesse'Arian  and  Pat  Bradford,  1936. 


Ann  Mundstock's  studio,  1936.   Dress  rehearsal  for  the  Parilia. 


Jay  Risling,  photographer 
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Schaeffer 
Dunning: 

Schaeffer 

Dunning: 
Schaeffer 


Yes,  it  seems  to  me  she  supervised  the  rehearsal,  if 
I  remember  it  rightly.   Her  students  and  some  of  mine 
performed. 

I  spoke  to  one  of  h.er  students  wh.o  participated  in 
the  parilia,  and  she  showed  me  an  article  in  the 
Sunday  Chronicle  from  the  thirties  that  had  pictures 
from  it~ Do  you  recall  that? 

That  escaped  my  attention.   Anyway,  Ann  directed  that 
three- fold  movement,  and  I  planned  the  choreography, 
definitely. 


What  were  the  audiences  like  at  that  time? 
receptive  to  modern  dance? 


Were  they 


I  don't  think  they  really  understood  it.   It  was  too 
far  out  for  them.   The  parilia  was  very  bohemian, 
very  bohemian.   They  had  weird  costumes.   Some  of  the 
dancers  came  out  half  naked. 


Ann  Mundstock  as  Teacher 


Dunning: 

Schaeffer: 

Dunning: 

Schaeffer: 


Dunning: 


Schaeffer 
Dunning: 


Did  you  ever  see  Ann  Mundstock  perform? 

No.   I'm  not  giving  you  very  much  information. 

I'm  just  curious.   Actually,  from  what  I  gather,  she 
didn't  perform  very  often,  if  ever. 

I  don't  think  so.   She  was  a  great  teacher.   Great 
teachers  don't  always  perform.   Fortunately,  I  did 
enough  performance  to  make  my  teaching  of  design 
vital,  teach  from  experience  instead  of  from  theory. 

I'm  not  sure  whether  you're  familiar  with  this,  but  a 
couple  of  people  have  mentioned  to  me  that  there  was 
a  conflict  between  the  American  modern  dancers  and  the 
German  modern  dancers,  because  there  was  an  inundation 
of  German  dancers  in  the  thirties. 

I'll  tell  you  who  could  tell  you  more  about  that  would 
be  Nina.   You  must  see  Nina  [Lathrop] . 

Yes,  I'm  planning  to. 
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Sckaeffer: 

Dunning: 

Schaeffer: 

Dunning: 

Schaeffer: 


Dunning : 

Schaeffer: 
Dunning : 
Schaeffer: 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer: 

Dunning: 

Schaeffer: 
Dunning: 


I  think  it  would  round  out  a  lot  of  things.  A  lot  of 
the  questions  that  you've  asked  me  I  think  she  could 
answer. 

Well,  every  little  bit  helps.  A  couple  of  other 
things.  Ann  supposedly  studied  with  Rudolf  von  Laban. 

Rudolf  von  Laban,  yes. 

Did  Ann  ever  use  any  of  the  Laban  dance  notation? 

I  don't  know.   See,  it  was  such  a  short  time  and  so 
long  ago.   It  was  in  the  first  years  that  I  met  her. 
I  didn't  get  very  much  of  that.   It's  too  bad  Welland 
Lathrop--  He  was  her  student,  he  would  have  known. 

fff 

One  person  I  spoke  to  described  Ann  and  James  as 
circles  in  the  water  in  that  they  brought  a  lot  of 
people  together,  but  someone  else  talked  about  their 
group  as  a  cult. 


No,  I  never  heard  of  it  as  a  cult. 
mean,  anyway?  Something  peculiar? 


What  does  a  cult 


This  particular  person  is  an  American  dancer  who 
didn't  really  think  highly  of  Ann's  work. 

Ann  was  a  protagonist  of  what  started  in  Germany  and 
probably  had  a  less  contaminated  view.   The  later 
influences  weren't  so  apparent  in  her  work.   She  was 
more  fundamental  and  adhered  to  her  Rudolf  von  Laban 
training  probably  more.  As  far  as  being  a  cult  is 
concerned,  no,  I  don't  think  so.  A  cult  always 
implies  something  more  narrow,  particularly  something 
not  connected  up  with  the  universal. 

And  you  felt  that  in  some  way  Ann  was  connected  up 
with  the  universal? 

Oh,  I  think  so.   All  those  efforts  at  the  beginning, 
it  was  very  pure  and  basic,  basic.   Then  it  would 
have  to  be  developed. 

Do  you  have  any  other  thoughts  that  you'd  like  to  add 
about  Ann  or  that  period  of  time? 

I  can't  think  of  anything  now. 

If  at  a  later  time  anything  comes  to  your  mind,  let 
me  know.   As  I  said,  these  sessions  are  informal. 
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Schaeffer 

Dunning: 
Schaeffer: 
Dunning: 
Schaeffer 

Dunning: 
Schaeffer 


Yes,  because  some  things  might  come  in  the  middle  of 
night. 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer: 

Dunning: 
Schaeffer 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer 


How  long  are  you  going  to  be  on  vacation? 
Till  after  Labor  Day. 
That  sounds  good. 

I'm  going  Sunday.   I  have  to  have  somebody  go  with  me. 
We're  going  in  the  hard  way. 

You're  going  to  hike  in? 

Part  of  it  will  be  by  jeep,  then  the  man  will  take  me 
over  the  mountain  road  to  a  point  just  opposite  my 
place.   I'm  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  you  see, 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks,  and  every  year  the 
trail  washes  out,  and  it's  very  difficult  for  me  to 
get  up  that  east  bank  on  account  of  the  trail.   Now, 
instead  of  hiring  a  helicopter,  which  is  very  expen 
sive,  oh,  terrifically  expensive,  I  can  only  afford 
one  trip  a  year,  and  I  can't  really  afford  that.   If 
I'm  going  up  the  second  time  I  have  to  have  the  man, 
there's  a  man  up  there  who  lives  near  me,  and  he 
fixed  the  trail.   But  it  costs  $150  to  get  the  trail 
fixed! 

I  hope  you  have  a  peaceful  time  there. 

It's  so  wonderful,  peaceful  ,  and  beautiful  too,  oh, 
very  beautiful. 

You  have  eigh.ty  acres? 

Yes,  but  only  around  the  house  has  it  been  cleared. 
There's  no  underbrush,  and  you  have  a  view  across  the 
canyon  to  the  opposite  side.   I  have  a  reflecting 
pond,  and  I  have  two  springs.   One  from  500  feet  up 
the  mountain  and  one  behind  the  house.   And  a  creek. 
Th.e  creek  comes  down  through  a  gorge  and  through  a 
ravine,  and  when  it's  a  hundred  degrees  up  above  you 
go  down  there  and  it's  about  seventy-  five,  because 
of  the  shade  and  pools  and  the  water  coming  down  over 
the  rocks. 

Sounds  wonderful. 

Oh,  it's  fantastic,  [laughing] 
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Dunning : 

Schaeffer: 

Dunning: 

Schaeffer: 


Dunning: 
Schaeffer : 


Thank  you  very  much..   I  enjoyed  meeting  you. 
Well,  it's  nice  to  have  met  you. 

I  certainly  enjoyed  reading  your  oral  history  which 
is  at  The  Bancroft  Library. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  on  my  system  of  visual 
education.   That's  what's  important,  it  has  to  get 
into  print,  and  who  cares  fifty  years  from  now  who 
Rudolph.  Schaeffer  was!   [laughing]   And  I  could  care 
less  too.   It's  the  ideas  that  count  for  the  future. 
But  if  I  come  back  around  again  I'll  have  another 

name!  We  all  make  that  circle. 

/ 

I  think  so. 

Oh  yes,  I  believe  in  that.   It's  the  only  explanation 
that's  plausible  of  what  life  is  all  about  anyway. 
We  come  back  maybe  thousands  of  times  until  we  have 
all  our  problems  solved,  like  what  gives  us  great 
grief  all  the  time.   You  haven't  lived  long  enough  to 
know  though!   [laughing] 


Dunning:    I'm  getting  an  idea!   I'm  getting  a  glimpse. 


Regional  Oral  History  Office       University  of  California 
The  Bancroft  Library  Berkeley,  California 


Ann  Mundstock:  Pioneer  in  Bay  Area  Dance 
and  Movement  Therapy 


PADGETT  PAYNE 


An  Interview  Conducted  by 
Judith  Dunning 
in  1983 


Copyright  (T)  1985  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California 


Padgett  Payne  on  the  interview  about  Ann  Mundstock 


...J  know  we're  doing  Ann3  but  it  was 
always  Ann  and  James.   What  I  mean  -is 
that  they  were  a  couple  that  were  very 
closet  or  at  least  they  seemed  to  be  a 
unit.   In  fact,  there  was  a  story  about 
a  little  boy  who  said  something  aboutt 
"Oh!   Eere  comes  Mr.  Ann  and  James." 
The  two  names  were  always  linked. 


Regional  Oral  History  Office 
Boom  486  The  Bancroft  Library 


University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California  94720 
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Theatrical  Background 

{Interview  1:  March.  30,  1983J  ## 


Dunning:   I  won't  get  too  much,  into  your  background,  but  you  were 
involved  in  the  theater  when  you  first  met  Ann  Mundstock, 

Payne:    That's  right.   I  grew  up  in  a  theatrical  family.  My 

background  is  from  the  East.   I  grew  up  in  New  York,  on 
Long  Island.   I  have  acted  on  Broadway,  a  small  part  in 
Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois ,  and  that's  really  how  I  first 
came  to  San  Francisco.   It  was  on  tour,  and  I  liked  the 
City  and  determined  to  come  back.   It  was  in  1940  that  I 
came  here  the  first  time,  and  then  I  finally  came  back 
to  live  in  1949,  after  World  War  II  and  things  in  be 
tween. 

About  1950  I  was  working  with  a  little  theater 
group  called  "The  Interplayers, "  and  we  did  a  joint 
production  with  the  Halprin-Lathrop  Dancers,  called  "The 
Shoemaker's  Prodigious  Wife,"  a  play  by  Garcia  Lorca.   I 
became  a  friend  of  Welland's  [Lathrop]  and  he  had  known 
Ann,  I  think  as  a  student,  and  that's  how  I  first  met 
the  Mundstocks. 


Memories  of  Ann  Mundstock 


Dunning:   Can  you  describe  your  first  impression  of  Ann  Mundstock? 
What  she  looked  like  and  sounded  like? 

Payne:     It's  a  long,  long  time.   My  first  impression,  she  had  a 
very  slight  foreign  accent;  she  was  short,  attractive, 
sort  of  a  little  bit  birdlike,  a  little  bit  of  a 
martinet.   She  was  a  woman  of  the  old  school;  she  had 
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Payne:    grown  up  in  Germany  prior  to  World  War  I  and  up  through, 
it.   I  don't  know  when  she  was  born  exactly,  but 
probably  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  So  she  had  a 
sort  of  Edwardian  background. 

She  was  always  very  meticulous  about  thanking  you, 
not  only  when  she  left,  but  if  you  just  casually  had 
them  over  for  coffee  or  something  she'd  call  the  next 
day  and  say,  "Thank  you  very  much  for  such  a  pleasant 
evening"  or  "for  a  lovely  cup  of  coffee."  It  was  very 
formal  in  that  sense. 

Dunning:  What  was  your  personal  relationship  to  her? 

Payne:    For  one  thing  I  know  we're  doing  Ann,  but  it  was  always 
Ann  and  James.  What  I  mean  is  that  they  were  a  couple 
that  were  very  close,  or  at  least  they  seemed  to  be  a 
unit.   In  fact,  there  was  a  little  story  about  a  little 
boy  who  said  something  about,  "Oh!  Here  comes  Mr.  Ann 
and  James."  The  two  names  were  always  linked. 

I  was  friendly  with  both  of  them.  We  had  a  lot  of 
interests  in  common.   We  liked  classical  music.   Ann 
liked- music,  James  perhaps  a  little  more  than  Ann.   We 
used  to  go  to  the  Carmel  Bach  Festival.   We  liked  to  go 
out  and  walk  in  the  country.   So  we  just  had  things  in 
common. 

Dunning:  Were  you  married  at  the  time? 

Payne:    No,  I  wasn't  married.   I  first  got  married  about  1953  or 
1954.   My  first  wife  Rita  used  to  come  with  us  sometimes 
to  Ann  and  James's  house.   Yes,  I  guess  even  Rita  liked 
to  walk.   She  came  up  to  Mt.  Tamalpais.   However,  that 
marriage  didn't  last  very  long,  and  it  was  a  period  when 
I  used  to  have  my  son  for  weekends,  and  Owen  and  I 
would  go  with  Ann  and  James  to  Mt.  Tamalpais,  but  Rita 
didn't  come  along. 

Then  I  married  Gretchen  in  1961,  and  she  became  a 
friend  of  Ann  and  James's,  and  we  remained  friends  until 
they  died,  first  Ann  and  then  James. 

Oh,  I  know,  this  just  came  to  my  mind.   I  don't 
want  to  forget  it,  because  I  thought  of  it  last  night. 
Towards  the  end  of  her  life,  Ann  got  sort  of  vague,  and 
she  really  needed  somebody  around.   So  one  night  when 
James  wanted  to  do  something,  I  said,  "Well,  I  can  come 
over  and  stay  in  the  house  with  her."  She  was  upstairs, 
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Payne: 


Dunning: 
Payne : 

Dunning: 
Payne : 

Dunning: 
Payne: 


reading  in  bed  or  something,  and  I  was  downstairs  reading, 
and  I  heard  her  get  up  and  go  to  the  bathroom,  and  she 
stayed  there  a  long  time.  And  I  said,  "Ann,  want  me  to 
come  up  and  help  you?"  Because  she  couldn't  really  get 
up  off  the  seat.   She  said,  "Oh,  no,  it's  all  right." 
I  said,  "Ann,"  you  know,  five  minutes  later,  and  she 
said,  "Well,  wh.cn  is  Patey  {pronounced  PayteeJ  coming 
back?"  That  was  what  she  nicknamed  James.   She  always 
called  James  "Patey."  I  think  it's  short  for  or  I  think 


it  has  something  to  do  with  "Peter." 
one  who  called  him  that. 


She  was  the  only 


I  said,  "Well,  he'll  be  here  pretty  soon.   Don't 
you  want  me  to  come  up,  Ann?"  She  said,  "Oh,  no.   No, 
no."  She  was  ashamed  to  have  me  come  in  and  see  her 
sitting  on  the  John,  and  I  knew  what  the  problem  was, 
but  I  was  Victorian,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 
What  I  should  have  said  was,  "Come  on,  Ann,  you  know, 
I'm  a  married  man,  I've  got  children,  and  don't  be 
silly.   Let  me  come  up."  But  she  sat  there  until  poor 
James  got  home,  and  then  I  never  went  back  to  babysit 
because  I  guess  he  was  afraid  that  that  would  happen 
again. 

Anyway  I  just  thought  it's  a  curious--   Not  a  side 
light,  but  I  mean  people  today  would  never  think  twice 
about  it  really,  and  that  was  only  twenty  years  ago,  if 
that,  nineteen  sixty-something,  towards  the  end  of  Ann's 
life.   I  didn't  want  to  forget  it. 

I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  there  were  any  particular 
stories. 

It  just  is  an  indication  of  social  mores  of  the  different 
times . 

Did  you  get  a  sense  of  her  German  background? 

There  was  no  doubt  that  they  were  German,  and  she  had 
studied  with  German  dancers.   I  can't  remember  what 
their  names  were. 

Probably  Mary  Wigman  and  Rudolf  von  Laban. 

I  was  going  to  say  Laban.   She  spoke  of  growing  up  in 
Hamburg,  and  how  they  used  to  go  out  on  the  Alster,  the 
river  that  flows  into  the  Elbe  at  Hamburg,  with  guitars 
and  sing.   Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  that  she  was  of  Ger 
man  background,  which  reminds  me  vaguely  of  another 
story  that  James  used  to  tell.   James  came  first  to 
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Payne:   Canada,  I  think  about  1913.   And  then  maybe  because  of 
the  beginning  of  World  War  I --he  would  have  been  a 
German  citizen- -he  probably  came  to  the  United  States 
because  he  realized  that  he'd  be  an  enemy  alien  in 
Canada.   He  never  told  me  this,  I'm  just  sort  of 
guessing  on  that,  but  I  know  he  went  then  to  Kansas  City 
for  quite  awhile,  then  to  San  Francisco.   He  was  a 
manufacturer's  representative  for  electrical  products. 

Apparently  he  went  back  to  Germany,  where  he  met 
Ann,  and  got  engaged.   Ann  came  from  Germany  to  San 
Francisco,  and  I  don't  know  whether  she  came  through  the 
Panama  Canal  on  a  boat  or  to  New  York  and  then  on  a 
train,  but  she  thought  it  was  pretty  much  the  Wild  West 
when  she  first  came.   So  James  said  that  he  was  talcing 
her  for  a  honeymoon  to  a  place  down  on  the  coast,  but 
they  might  have  trouble  with  the  Indians  on  the  way! 

Where  he  was  taking  her  was  to  the  Carmel  Highlands 
Inn,  and  she  was  sort  of  a  little  dubious  when  they  got 
off  the  train  in  Monterey  about  whether  they'd  be 
attacked  by  the  Indians  or  not!   James  used  to  tell  that 
with  a  little  twinkle  in  his  eye. 


James  Mundstock  and  the  World  Citizens  '  Registry 


Dunning:  Can  you  tell  me  about  James?  What  was  he  like? 

Payne:   He  was  fairly  short,  sort  of  rotund,  not  fat,  and  he  had 
a  pleasant  face,  not  gloomy  looking.   He  was  very  fond 
of  music.   I  remember  him  sitting,  leaning  forward  with 
his  eyes  sparkling  when  they  were  at  the  Back  Festival 
or  at  a  concert.   He  was  very,  very  interested  in  some 
thing  called  the  World  Citizens'  Registry  in  Paris.   He 
heard  about  it  ten  or  twelve  years  before  he  died,  and  he 
became  the  first  registrar  for  North  America.   This  was 
an  organization  that  started  in  Paris  right  after  World 
War  II,  and  it's  registering  people  as  world  citizens. 
They  have  a  file  in  Paris  now.   I  believe  they  have 
something  like  30  million  names  from  all  over  the  world. 

James  told  me  about  it,  and  I  became  a  member,  one 
of  the  first  in  the  United  States.   It  still  goes  on, 
and  in  his  latter  years,  after  he  retired,  he  devoted 
most  of  his  time  and  energy—especially  after  Ann  died-- 
to  working  for  the  World  Citizens'  Registry. 


Ann  Mundstock,  ca.  1949. 

Edloe  Risling,  photographer 


Ann  and  James  Mundstock,  ca.  1950s 
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Payne:  Both,  he  and  Ann  were  liberal,  peaceniks.  They  used  to 
work  at  the  American  Friends,  the  peace  section  of  the 
Friends  Meeting  out  on  Lake  Street. 

Dunning:  It's  good  to  hear  about  the  World  Citizens'  Registry 


Payne: 


Dunning 
Payne: 


Dunning 
Payne : 


because  I  had  only  heard  about  it  in  passing, 
really  defined  it. 


No  one  had 


The  World  Citizens'  Registry  has  two  major  things  to  it. 
It  doesn't  quarrel  with,  the  United  Nations,  except  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  that,  it's  United  Nations.   It  is 
government  speaking  to  government,  and  they  want  to  work 
from  the  grassroots.   The  other  thing  that  we  do  is  we 
have  a  program  called  "Mundialization"  whereby  any  organi 
zation,  a  church,  a  college,  a  city,  a  state,  can  by  vote 
declare  itself  symbolically  world  territory. 

A  lot  of  prefectures  in  Japan  and  some  departments 
in  France  have  done  this.   I  believe  in  the  United 
States  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  have  done  it,  and  I 
don't  know  what  other  cities.   It's  an  attempt  to  make 
people  realize  that  if  we  don't  learn  to  live  together, 
we're  going  to  blow  ourselves  up. 

Is  that  different  than  the  World  Federalists? 

It  is  different;  they  cooperate  with  them,  but  it 
started  in  France,  and  the  World  Federalists  started  in 
the  United  States.   They  work  together.   Part  of  the 
trouble  with  the  peace  movement  is  that  everybody  has 
their  own  little  group,  and  while  they  do  cooperate,  it's 
too  bad  that  there  isn't  just  one  great  big  international 
organization. 

The  World  Citizens'  Registry  has  had  two  inter 
national  conferences,  one  in  San  Francisco  and  one  in 
two  cities:  in  Austria  and  in  Paris,  probably  three  years 
ago  now. 

Have  you  been  to  any  of  the  meetings  abroad? 

No.   I  helped  with  the  one  here  in  San  Francisco.   I 
didn't  go  to  the  meetings  because  I  was  still  working  in 
those  days,  but  I  helped  drive  people  out  and  take  them 
to  their  houses  and  things  like  that. 


But  that  was  James's  main  interest;  especially  after 
Ann  died  he  devoted  more  time  to  that. 
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The  Mundstock's  Circle  of  Friends 


Dunning:  A  number  of  people  nave  mentioned  Ann  and  James's  circle 
of  friends,  and  someone  said  that  they  had  many  circles 
of  friends  that  overlapped. 

Payne:   That  is  true.   They  didn't  always  make  every  group  of 

friends  come  together.   I  know  there's  a  group  of  people, 
I  think  their  name  is  the  Radishes,  and  I've  heard  about 
them  for  years,  and  I  never  met  them.  They  didn't  come 
to  the  Christmas  Eve  party,  they  didn't  come  walking  on 
the  mountain,  they  didn't  come  to  the  Bach  Festival,  and 
I'm  sure  that  there  were  other  groups,  but  they  didn't 
overlap  necessarily. 

Welland  and  Nina  [Lathrop]  used  to  come  to  the 
Christmas  party  and  the  Beckmans  came  and  Grace  Dilley 
and  her  daughter  usually  came.   Grace  Schwartz  and  Abe 
never  came  to  the  Christmas  Eve  party.  That's  another 
example  of  the  circles  that  didn't  quite  overlap. 

Dunning:  You  mentioned  before  we  turned  on  the  tape  that  Ann  was 
born  on  the  Fourth  of  July?  Could  you  talk  about  the 
celebration  of  her  birthday? 

Payne:   We  prepared  a  picnic  lunch.  Winifred  Jones  always  made 
the  potato  salad.   Then  we'd  drive  up  to  Rock  Springs  on 
Mt.  Tamalpais,  and  then  carry  it  either  all  the  way  down 
to  Laurel  Dell,  or  sometimes  we'd  eat  a  little  closer  to 
Rock  Springs  and  then  walk  down  to  Laurel  Dell.   We'd 
have  wine  with  the  meal,  drink  toasts,  but  there  was  no 
special  format. 


Death  of  Andrew  Mundstock 


As  you  know,  Ann  and  James  had  a  boy  who  died  when 
he  was  fairly  young,  and  Ann  told  a  story  once  about 
how  Andrew  said,  "Well,  you  were  born  on  the  Fourth  of 
July?  Well,  when  you  came  out,  were  you  scared  by  the 
fireworks?"  He  didn't  realize  that  they  didn't  cele 
brate  Fourth  of  July  in  Germany!   Or  that  a  baby 
wouldn't  really  know  what  was  going  on.   That  was  one  of 
the  stories  that  Ann  told  about  Andrew. 
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Payne:    It  was  a  great  tragedy,  I  think,  for  Ann.   She  never  got 
over  the  death  of  the  boy.   Nowadays  he  would  never  have 
died.   It  was  a  simple  infection  of  some  sort,  what  they 
used  to  call  blood  poisoning,  and  now  they  would  have 
given  him  a  shot  of  penicillin,  and  he  wouldn't  even  have 
been  hospitalized.   But  in  those  days  they  didn't.   I 
remember  Calvin  Coolidge's  son  died  of  blood  poisoning. 
Doctors  just  simply  didn't  know  how  to  handle  it  in  those 
days. 

I  don't  think  Ann  ever  recovered  from  it.   I  don't 
know  whether  they  tried  to  have  another  child  and  didn't 
succeed,  or  whether  she  just  didn't  want  to  take  the  risk 
of  having  something  like  that  happen  again,  but  I  know  it 
was  a  real  tragedy  for  her,  and  as  he  was  the  only  child. 
I  mean  sometimes  if  you  have  another  child  it's  bad,  but 
you  sort  of  survive. 

In  a  funny  sort  of  way,  I  think  I  became  a  kind  of 
surrogate  son  to  them.   I  was  a  little  older  than  Andrew 
would  have  been. 

Dunning:  What  year  were  you  born? 

Payne:    I  was  born  in  1918.   Andrew  must  have  been  born  after 
1925  because  I  think  Ann  and  James  got  married  in  1925. 
I  don't  know,  I  just  had  this  sort  of  feeling  as  the 
years  went  by  that  Ann  looked  on  me  as  a  kind  of  a  sub 
stitute  for  Andrew. 

After  Gretchen's  and  my  daughter  was  born- -who 
happened  to  be  born  on  the  same  day  that  Andrew  was  born, 
the  eleventh  of  May,  at  the  same  hospital  [Presbyterian 
in  San  Francisco] --they  started  giving. us  some  of  the 
toys  and  books  that  they  had  kept  that  belonged  to 
Andrew,  and  they  always  were  fond  of  Medora.   Well,  she 
was  a  cute  kind,  but  I  think  maybe  it  was  the  fact  that 
she  was  born  on  Andrew's  birthday  that  had  something  to 
do  with  it. 

Strangely  enough,  and  I'm  sure  I  wasn't  conscious 
of  this,  but  we  had  decided  that  if  the  child  was  a  boy 
we  were  going  to  name  him  Andrew,  and  I  don't  think  I 
remembered  that  their  child  had  been  called  Andrew.   But 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  girl. 

Dunning:  Did  Ann  talk  much  about  her  son? 

Payne:    No,  not  very  much.   She  didn't  talk  about  him,  just  once 
in  awhile  had  a  quiet  reference  or  something. 
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Dunning:  There  was  a  sadness  connected  to  it? 

Payne:   Yes,  I  don't  think  she  was  ever  able  to  treat  it  as 
something  that  had  happened  and  that  was  behind  her. 
She  didn't  like  to  talk  about  it,  no. 

Dunning:  Maybe  it  never  really  was  behind  her. 

Payne:   I  don't  think  she  ever  lost  the  sense  of  loss  and  the 

memory  of  it;  it  just  was  there  all  the  time.   Not  that 
she  was  gloomy.   She  could  laugh  and  be  happy,  but  I 
think  it  was  always  there  at  the  back  of  her  mind. 


Personal  Recollections  o_f  Ann  Mundstock:  a.  Friend  and 
a  Dancer 


Ann  had  a  lot  of  little  odd  quirks.   Whenever  we  drove 
to  Tamalpais  and  we  had  to  go  through  the  tunnel  under 
Park  Presidio,  she  always  had  to  have  the  windows  rolled 
up  because  she  didn't  like  the  smell,  the  exhaust  smell 
in  the  tunnel.  And  she  was  very  conscious  of  changes  of 
temperature.  She  was  always  either  putting  on  a  sweater 
or  taking  a  sweater  off  or  rolling  up  a  window  or  rolling 
a  window  down.   She  had  a  lot  of  little  quirks  and 
foibles,  but  she  was  a  very  nice  person. 

She  was  a  great  back-seat  driver.   She  was  always 
telling  James  what  to  do.   I  don't  know  if  she  ever 
forgave  me  for  it,  but  at  a  party  one  time  somebody  was 
passing  wine  and  started  to  give  Ann  some  more,  and  I 
said,  "Oh,  no,  no,  not  for  Ann;  she's  got  to  back-seat 
drive."   [laughter]   She  brought  it  up  over  a  year  later, 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  but  still  I  think  she  didn't 
quite  forgive  me. 

Dunning:  Did  you  ever  drive  with  her?  Yesterday  I  met  Mrs. 
Beckman,  who  taught  Ann  to  drive. 

Payne:   Ah.   No,  I  never  drove  with  Ann.   I  didn't  realize  that 
Ann  could  drive,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think. 
Whenever  we  went  anywhere  with  the  Mundstocks  it  was 
always  James  who  did  the  driving.   I  don't  remember  ever 
driving  with  Ann. 

Dunning:  Was  she  health-conscious?  Was  it  obvious? 
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Payne:   Not  in  the  way  that  a  lot  of  people  are  now.   I  mean 
they  eat  special  foods  and  they  have  diets  and  that 
sort  of  thing.   She  was  certainly  conscious  of  the  body, 
of  course,  being  a  dancer,  and  most  of  her  dancing 
lessons  were  sort  of  therapeutic.   I  mean  it  wasn't  just 
dancing  for  art's  sake.   It  was  dancing  for  coordination 
and  health. 

My  wife  is  asthmatic,  and  Ann  insisted  that  she  could 
could  get  her  to  control  it,  and  I  think  she  could  have 
if  Gretchen  had  been  willing  to  learn  from  her.   But  Ann 
wasn't  always  saying,  "Oh,  no,  you  mustn't  eat  that." 
She  was  an  excellent  cook  and  her  food  was  normal  type 
food,  not  all  bean  sprouts  and  whole  wheat  bread  or  that 
sort  of  thing.   Usually  Ann  didn't  follow  a  recipe;  she 
just  had  her  own  sense  of  what  was  right. 

Dunning:  Did  you  ever  consider  taking  exercise  classes  with  her? 

Payne:   Well,  no.   I  was  working,  and  I  worked  as  a  surveyor  for 
the  Division  of  Highways;  I  figured  I  got  all  the  exer 
cise  that  I  needed  on  the  job.   And  her  classes  were 
mostly  in  the  daytime.   I  don't  know  even  if  she  had  an 
evening  class.   But  I'm  not  a  dancer.  As  I  say,  between 
my  work  and  the  Sunday  walks  on  Mt.  Tamalpais  I  got  all 
the  exercise  I  needed. 

Dunning:  Were  most  of  the  walks  you  took  with  Ann  and  James  at 
Mt.  Tamalpais? 

Payne:   Yes,  they  were  on  Sundays,  and  we'd  take  a  picnic  lunch 
and  walk  to  Laurel  Dell  or  up  to  Potrero  Meadows.   There 
were  a  number  of  nice  trails  around  up  there.  We  just 
walked  and  talked  and  enjoyed  nature,  and  then  came  home 
and  usually  had  dinner  at  Des  Alpes,  sometimes  at  the 
Rot el  du  Midi,  which  is  a  sort  of  Basque  shepherd  hotel. 

The  Mundstocks  first  lived  in  Berkeley,  but  through 
the  twenties  and  thirties  they  were  part  of  the  old  San 
Francisco. 

Dunning:  Did  she  ever  talk  about  the  old  San  Francisco? 

Payne:   Oh,  yes,  they  talked  about  people  they  had  known.   Ruth 
Cravath  was  a  friend  of  theirs.   She  was  a  sculptor,  and 
I  think  she  lived  near  them.   Ann  and  James  had  a  place 
somewhere  down  near  Montgomery  Street;  there  used  to  be 
artists'  studios  at  the  back  there. 
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Dunning:   Do  you  feel  that  Ann  had  a  certain  impact  on  your  life, 
either  personal  or  professional? 

Payne:    Certainly  not  professional.   Certainly  she  had  an 

impact,  as  any  friend  does.   I  mean  they  made  a  differ 
ence.   I  keep  saying  "they"  but,  as  I  explained  earlier, 
it  was  very  much  Ann  and  James,  and  it's  hard  to 
separate  one  from  the  other,  although  they  were  very 
different  personalities.   It  would  have  been  a  very 
different  life  and  not  as  full  a  life,  I  think,   if  I'd 
never  known  Ann  or  James . 


Ann's  Memorial  Service 


I  don't  know  if  anybody  has  talked  about  Ann's 
memorial  service.   We  thought  of  having  it.  in  Laurel 
Dell,  but  by  that  time  most  of  the  friends  had  gotten 
fairly  old.   Finally  we  settled  on  the  Shakespeare 
Garden  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  because  Ann  was  rather  fond 
of  that.   It  was  one  of  those  nice  days.   It  wasn't 
foggy  and  it  wasn't  cold.   This  must  have  been  toward 
the  end  of  the  flower  children  era,  in  the  seventies. 

There  was  a  string  quartet,  and  people  got  up  and 
spoke  about  Ann  and  their  remembrances  of  her.   At  the 
end  James  said,  "As  Ann  would  have  wished,  we'll  now 
have  some  food."  Then  we  had  wine  and  goodies  to  eat. 
Some  total  strangers  wandered  up  and  joined  in.   I'm 
sure  that  Ann  would  have  liked  that.   It  was  a  very  nice 
ceremony. 

It  was  certainly  fortunate  that  Ann's  death  pre 
ceded  James's,  because  in  her  last  years--!  don't  know 
whether  it's  arteriosclerosis  or  whatever  it  was,  but 
she  just  sort  of  wandered  off.   She  wasn't  in  pain  or 
anything  like  that,  but  she  was  totally  unrelated  to 
real  life. 

About  that  time  James  had  to  be  admitted  to  Kaiser 
Hospital,  and  I  went  to  the  house  to  get  his  things.   I 
said  to  Ann,  "Oh,  don't  worry,  it  isn't  serious,  and 
James  will  be  back  in  a  day  or  so."  She  said,  "Oh,  why 
should  I  worry  when  we  have  so  many  nice  friends?" 
Well,  five  years  before  that  she  would  have  been  frantic, 
panicking,  and  of  course  gone  to  the  hospital  herself, 
but  that  was  an  indication  of  how  far  off  she  had  moved 
towards  the  end. 
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Payne:    When  James  died  we  had  the  service  at  the  Friends 
Meeting  House  out  on  Lake  Street,  which  has  a  very 
nice  room  with  big  windows  looking  out  toward  the 
Golden  Gate.   I  don't  know  why  we  had  it  indoors.   It 
just  seemed  like  a  good  place  and  a  good  time  to  have 
it. 


The  Mundstocks'  Mountain  Vacations 


Ann  and  James  used  to  go  up  to  the  mountains  every 
year  for  their  vacation.   They  liked  to  hike  in  the 
Sierras.   They  went  to  a  place  called  Vogelsang,  which 
is  up  above  Tuolumne  Meadows,  up  even  higher.   Winifred 
Jones,  who  is  unfortunately  now  dead,  went  on  those 
trips  for  many  years.   She  was  a  great  fisherwoman.   She 
liked  to  go  trout  fishing  while  they  just  sort  of  walked 
around.   I  never  went  with  them  to  the  mountains.   They 
never  invited  me,  and  I  never  thought  of  asking  if  I 
could  go.   But  I  know  I've  heard  them  talk  about  it  and 
what  fun  they  had.   Maybe  by  the  time  I  got  to  know 
them  they'd  stopped  doing  that.   Maybe  it  had  got  to  be 
too  much  for  them. 

I  do  remember  that  at  James's  memorial  service  they 
talked  about  a  lot  of  different  things,  and  nobody 
mentioned  that  aspect  of  their  lives,  so  I  finally  got 
up  and  said,  "Nobody  has  talked  about  their  love  of 
camping  and  nature."   They  both  were  such  good,  kind 
people.   If  there  were  more  people  like  that  in  the 
world  we  wouldn't  have  half  the  trouble  that  we  do. 

James,  of  course,  was  almost  too  kindhearted.   I 
remember  we  went  to  a  concert  that  somebody  sponsored  of 
a  pianist,  who  was  not  very  good,  and  I  was  talking  to 
another  friend  while  there,  Nina  Lathrop,  and  I  said, 
"I  thought  that  man  was  terrible!"  And  she  said,  "Well, 
you're  right,  he  was  ghastly."   I  said,  "Well,  James 
managed  to  say  something  nice  about  him,  but  then  I 
guess  James  would  find  something  nice  to  say  about  a 
rat  that  bit  a  baby  in  a  crib!"   It  was  true.   James 
always  found  excuses  for  people  or  tried  to  see  the  good 
in  everything.   He  wasn't  sickly  sweet  or  anything  like 
that.   It  was  just  that  he  always  tried  to  see  the  good 
in  everything,  if  it  was  possible  to  find  it.   I  don't 
think  he  ever  saw  the  good  in  Hitler,  but  then  that's 
extremely  difficult. 
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Payne:    They  were  both  of  course  Jewish,  but  not  strictly 

kosher  or  anything  like  that.   But  they  certainly  sup 
ported  Israel  and  had  nothing  but  distaste  for 
Germany  in  the  thirties,  during  the  Hitler  era. 

James  told  one  funny  story  about  himself;  it's 
really  not  about  Ann,  but  he  went  to  a  United  Jewish 
Appeal  or  something  where  they  were  raising  money  for 
Israel  or  buying  bonds,  and  people  were  getting  up  and 
saying,  "I'm  buying  five  hundred  dollars'  worth."  So 
James  got  up  and  said,  "I  am  doubling  my  last  year's 
contribution." 

Dunning:   That  was  a  good  way-- 

Payne:    A  good  way!   I  don't  know  whether  he  had  given  ten 
dollars  the  year  before,  but,  well,  he  was  doubling 
his  contribution,  and  I  know  he  gave  to  the  limit  of 
his  ability.   He  was  not  a  wealthy  man,  but  he  had  his 
little  business,  and  he  used  to  work  hard.   I  mean  he 
worked  all  week  and  half-day  Saturday.   It  was  the  old 
tradition.   During  the  week  he  was  out  making  contacts, 
and  then  on  Saturday  he  would  catch  up  with  the  paper 
work.  He  would  work  at  least  till  noon,  if  not  longer, 
however  long  it  took.   The  only  free  day  he  had  really 
was  Sunday.   We're  talking  about  Ann  really,  I'm  just 
trying  to-- 


Ann  and  James  as  a  "Unit" 


Dunning 
Payne : 


Actually,  feel  free  to  talk  about  James  also  because 
you  saw  them  as  a  unit,  and  that's  important  too. 

Yes,  I  think  they  were  very  much  of  a  unit,  although  I 
don't  think  Ann  was  as  interested  in  the  World  Citizens 
as  James  was.   I  don't  think  she  went  out  and  helped 
organize  meetings  the  way  James  did.   They  did  have 
separate  lives,  but  they  were  certainly  very  close. 

[brief  tape  interruption] 

I  was  talking  about  how  good  the  Mundstocks  were, 
and  they  were  also  a  great  help  to  me.   I  was  having 
trouble  with  my  first  marriage,  and  things  were  just 
not  working  out,  and  I  was  really  quite  desperate  one 
night.   In  fact,  in  those  days  they  hadn't  developed 
Diamond  Heights ,  and  there  was  a  dirt  road  that  ran 
around  and  there  was  a  steep  place  on  the  road  and  I 
drove  up  there  in  my  old  Willys  station  wagon,  and  I 
thought,  "Shall  I  just  swing  the  wheel  to  the  left  and 
go  over  this  thing." 
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Payne:    Finally  I  decided  against  it,  and  I  drove  down  to  Ann 

and  James's,  without  calling  or  anything.   Usually,  you 
called  before  you  went  to  Ann  and  James's,  as  they  were 
fairly  formal  people.   But  I  was  sort  of  desperate,  and 
I  just  drove  up  and  went  in,  and  they  could  see  that 
something  was  wrong.   They  asked  me,  and  I  just  broke 
down  and  told  them  the  whole  story  and  how  miserable  I 
was  and  literally  cried  on  their  shoulders,  and  they 
helped  me  a  lot.   I'm  sure  they  did  that  for  many 
people,  in  one  way  and  another. 

Dunning:   They  counselled  people. 

Payne:    Not  on  a  professional  basis,  but  simply  because  they 
were  good  people,  and  people  turned  to  them  I'm  sure. 

Ann  used  the  living  room  for  her  classes,  and  they 
had  a  big,  brass  Indian  tray  on  a  folding  stand,  and 
she'd  take  that  out.   She  had  a  row  of  gongs  that  she 
used,  and  drums  and  little  tom-toms,  I  think;  they're 
small  and  flat.   They're  native-type  things,  but  they're 
just  small  drums  which  she  kept  in  one  corner  of  the 
living  room. 

Dunning:   Did  you  ever  see  any  of  her  classes? 
Payne:    I  don't  think  I  ever  did. 
Dunning:   Did  she  speak  of  them? 

Payne:    She  talked  of  them,  yes,  to  a  certain  extent.   I  knew 
some  people  who  had  taken  them,  but  I  never  did. 

Dunning:   Do  you  think  her  philosophy  of  dance  and  movement 
transferred  to  other  areas  in  her  life?         , 

Payne:    I  don't  know,  I  never  thought  about  it.   I  suppose  it 
could  have.   It  just  occurred  to  me,  she  really  knew 
better  intellectually,  but  she  used  to  get  very  involved 
and,   well,  if  say  Gielgud  was  playing  lago,  she'd  say, 
"Oh,  that  Gielgud,  he's  a  terrible  man!"   She  sort  of 
acted  as  though  the  person  they  were  playing  was  their 
actual  personality.   I  think  she  must  have  known  under 
neath  it  all,  but  she  would  say  things  like  that.   I'd 
say,  "Ann,  but  he's  just  acting,"  and  she  would  say,  "I 
know,  but  he's  just  a  terrible  man.   Did  the  nastiest 
things!" 
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Payne:    I  suppose  of  the  two  I  somewhat  preferred  James,  and  I 
don't  really  know  why.   I  think  I  said  earlier  that 
Ann  was  a  bit  of  a  martinet. 

Dunning:  What  do  you  mean  by  "a  martinet"? 

Payne:    A  disciplinarian,  a  little  rigid  about  certain  things. 
It's  not  bad,  really.   I  guess  James  may  have  been  a 
little  warmer,  a  little--  But  I  miss  them  both.   I  mean 
you're  very  close  to  people,  and  time  goes  by  and  you 
forget  details,  but  you  don't  forget  them. 

Dunning:   It's  helpful  just  getting  a  sense  of  who  they  were,  and 
who  they  were  -to  other  people. 

Payne:    I'm  sure  that  as  you.  talk  to  other  people  who've  known 
them,  you'll  get  other  aspects  of  it. 


Impressions  of_  San  Francisco,   1940s 


Dunning:   Oh,  yes.   I  think  it  will  fit  together.   I'll  just  ask 
you,  on  the  side,  what  was  your  first  impression  of 
San  Francisco  when  you  moved  here? 

Payne:    When  I  first  came  here- -I  don't  know  why,  San  Fran 
cisco  has  always  been  a  sort  of  romantic  place  to 
everybody.   I  remember  we  came  down  on  the  car  on  the 
train  with  the  Abe  Lincoln  ill  Illinois  company,  and  we 
all  started  to  sing,  "San  Francisco,  open  your  Golden 
Gate,"  as  we  came  down  the  East  Bay  and  we  could  first 
see  the  buildings.   We  came  into  Oakland  and  came  across 
on  the  ferry.   I'd  already  made  arrangements  to  stay  in 
a  hotel  on  Geary  Street,  right  across  from  the  theater. 

We  got  on  a  street  car  and  went  up  there,  and  then 
with  one  of  the  young  people  in  the  cast  with  me,  we 
decided  to  go  out  for  a  walk.   We  walked  straight  up 
Powell  Street,  right  over  the  top  of  the  hill,  all  the 
way  down  to  the  Embarcadero,  clear  around  the  Embarca- 
dero,  back  up  Market  Street.   And  I  just  knew  from  the 
word  go  that  I  was  going  to  like  San  Francisco.   I  think 
I  knew  by  the  time  the  ferry  docked  that  I'd  come  back 
someday. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  different  city  in 
those  days;  it  was  certainly  more  beautiful.   I  don't 
think  that's  just  old  age.   The  downtown  was  more  open, 
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Payne:    you  came  over  hills,  you  could  look  down  any  street,  and 
you  would  see  the  bay  at  the  end  of  the  street.   Now, 
you  see  another  tall  building.   You  get  this  claustro 
phobic  feeling  downtown.   I  suppose  if  you're  young  it's 
probably  just  as  romantic  and  full  of  fun  as  it  seemed 
to  be  then  in  1940. 

I  went  to  the  old  Black  Cat. 
Dunning:   Could  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  that? 

Payne:    It  was  a  bar  on  Montgomery  Street,  just  by  the  foot  of 
Columbus.   In  those  days  it  was  the  closest  thing  that 
I'd  ever  found  in  the  United  States  to  a  European  cafe. 
There  was  a  clientele  of  artists  and  writers  and  what 
we  used  to  call  "bohemians."   It  was  not  a  gay  bar.   It 
was  mixed.   But  people  came,  and  they  knew  each  other. 
They'd  sit  around  and  talk.   Somebody  would  play  the 
piano  and  people  would  dance,  which  I  think  there  was 
some  law  that  you  weren't  supposed  to,  but  we  did 
anyway . 

Of  course  there  was  Izzy  Gomez,  which  was  up  on 
Pacific.   Izzy  Gomez  is  a  bar  which  had  been  a  speak 
easy.   Izzy  Gomez  wore  a  black  hat  which  he  never  took 
off  in  public.   I  don't  know  if  he  took  it  off  when  he 
went  to  bed.   It  had  been  a  speakeasy,  and  you  came  up 
a  long  flight  of  stairs,  and  there  was  a  little  slit  in 
the  door,  and  you  could  look  down  the  stairs.   It  was  an 
old  San  Francisco  hangout.   I  think  that  the  bar  in  The 
Time  of  Your  Life,  the  Saroyan  play,  was  a  sort  of  a 
mixture  of  Izzy  Gomez  and  the  Black  Cat. 

After  the  play  [Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois]  closed,  I 
went  back  to  New  York  and  then  I  Hrove  out  to  Hollywood 
with  some  people  who  had  been  in  the  cast.   They  were 
going  to  stay  there,  and  I'd  wanted  to  go  back  to  San 
Francisco.   I  ran  into  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  driving 
up  through  the  Sierras,  so  that  was  beautiful.   I  came 
back  to  San  Francisco  and  stayed  for  most  of  the  summer. 
Then  I  thought,  "Well,  I'd  better  go  back  to  New  York," 
because  I  was  an  actor  and  casting  starts  around  Labor 
Day. 

I  decided  that  if  I  hadn't  got  a  job  by  a  certain 
date  I  was  coming  back  to  San  Francisco  because  I  had 
to  register  for  the  draft.   I  thought,  in  my  innocence, 
that  if  I  registered  in  San  Francisco  I'd  be  stationed 
near  San  Francisco  or  I'd  be  with  San  Francisco  people, 
and  then  after  my  year  in  the  army  was  over  I'd  have 
entree  to  the  city. 
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Payne:    It  just  so  happened  that  the  last  play  I  saw  in  New 

York  was  The  Time  of  Your  Life .   My  mother  and  I  sat 
in  the  box,  because  we  knew  the  lady  at  the  box  office; 
it  was  at  the  Guild  Theater.   It  was  practically  like 
being  on  the  stage.   Then  I  got  on  this  bus  and  came 
clear  across  country  in  sort  of  a  fog  for  four  days. 
I  got  in  a  little  after  lunchtime,  and  I  was  a  little 
hungry,  so  I  thought,  "Well,  I'll  go  over  to  the  Black 
Cat  and  get  a  sandwich  and  a  beer." 

I  came  in  and  there  was  a  bar  maid  and  she  took 
the  order.   I  was  sitting  clear  at  the  back  of  the 
place,  and  at  the  front  there  was  a  parrot  sitting  on 
the  Venetian  blind.   There  was  a  sailor  who  was  trying 
to  entice  the  parrot  to  get  on  his  finger,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  the  parrot  let  out  a  squawk  and  flew  the  length 
of  the  bar  and  the  bar  maid  let  out  a  shriek  and  ducked 
underneath  the  counter,  and  it  was  just  as  though  the 
curtain  had  gone  up  on  the  fourth  act  of  The  Time  of 
Your  Life. 


We 11 and  Lathrop 


Dunning:   Since  we  have  a  little  more  time,  I  want  to  ask  you 
when  you  first  met  Welland  Lathrop? 

Payne:    In  '49,  when  we  started  to  do  this  joint  production,  we 
became  friends,  and  I  moved  over  to  Union  Street.   I 
got  a  room  in  his  apartment,  and  I  lived  there  for  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years.   Then  I  moved  up  to  Tele 
graph  Hill,  a  little  apartment  on  Castle  Street,  for 
$42.50  a  month,  with  a  bedroom  and  a  living  room,  a 
double   living  room.   Wow,  I  don't  know  what  it  costs 
now. 

Dunning:  Probably  multiplied  by  ten. 

Payne:  At  least  ten.   We  remained  friends  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Dunning:  Did  you  go  to  many  of  his  performances? 

Payne:  Yes,  I  went  to  quite  a  lot  of  performances. 

Dunning:  Would  you  like  to  talk  about  him  a  bit? 

Payne:    I  don't  know  how  he  met  Ann,  except  I  think  he  had  been 
a  student  of  hers. 
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Dunning:   Yes. 

Payne:    He  was  a  dancer,  really  a  very  fine  one  and  very 

creative.   He  did  some  extremely  beautiful  dances,  one 
that  was  called  Jacob  and  the  Angel ,  where  it  was  sort 
of  a  wrestling  match .   Ann  Halprin,  his  partner,  was 
also  a  very  creative  dancer,  and  the  two  worked  together 
well,  and  they  did  a  lot  of  fine  productions.   I  don't 
know  why  one  group  or  company  makes  it  and  becomes 
nationally  known,  and  another  group  doesn't,  because  I 
think  they  were  both  very  good  dancers,  and  they  gave 
some  very  good  recitals. 

Welland  also  painted  quite  well.   Welland  died 
while  we  were  in  Europe.   It's  been  about  a  year  and  a 
half  now. 

Ann  Mundstock  used  to  go  to  Nina  for  professional 
counseling,  and  I  went  to  Nina  for  quite  awhile.   I 
guess  after  Ann  stopped  going,  maybe  that  was  her  time 
slot  or  something.   I  don't  know  whether  it  was  Ann  who 
suggested  that  I  go  to  Nina.   I  was  having  problems  of 
one  sort  and  another.   It  probably  was  through  Ann  and 
James  that  I  got  to  go.   At  that  time  Welland  and  Nina 
were  not  connected,  except  perhaps  through  Ann  and  James. 
Ann  had  been  getting  counseling  from  her,  so  that's  how 
she  knew  her. 

Ann  talked  about  what  fun  they  had  during  the  De 
pression  when  they  were  all  poor  as  church  mice,  but 
they  still  managed  to  be  happy.   I  can't  remember  exactly 
what  she  said,  but  I  just  remember  her  saying  it  wasn't 
s_o  bad.   I  guess  James  always  managed  to  sell  something. 
He  managed  to  keep  a  roof  over  their  head  and  food  in 
their  mouths,  but  it  was  obviously  a  tight  time.   But 
they  weren't  completely  down  and  out.   They  didn't 
have  to  go  on  relief. 

Oh,  they  had  a  car  for  years  that  they  called  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  because  they  slipped  off  a  road  in 
Oregon  or  somewhere,  and  it  had  gone  over  on  one  side 
and  it  was  all  scratched  up  and  dented,  but  the  other 
side  was  fine.   They  never  had  the  money  to  have  all  the 
dents  taken  out,  so  when  they  had  a  client  or  a  customer, 
they  always  had  to  plan  how  they  could  drive  up  so  that 
the  good  side  was  presented  to  them!   {laughing]   They 
used  to  kid  about  that.   I  never  remember  who  was  the 
bad  one?  Mr.  Hyde?   Or  Dr.  Jekyll? 

Dunning:   Dr.  Jekyll,  I  think. 
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Payne:    Yes,  it  was  a  split  personality  and  they  tried  to 
keep  Dr.  Jekyll  away  from  the  clients! 

Oh,  and  they  went  up  to  Canada- -they  were  both  of 
course  naturalized  citizens--and  she  was  telling  about 
how  the  immigration  people  were  questioning  them.   I 
don't  know,  they  just  hadn't  brought--!  guess  they 
thought,  "Well,  we're  American  citizens'  and  we  don't 
have  to  have  anything."  Anyway  he  asked  them,  "Well, 
now,  you  were  naturalized  in  1928?"  or  whatever.   Ann 
said,  "Yes."  He  said,  "Well,  now  where  was  the  photo 
graph  on  your  naturalization  papers?"  She  said,  "Well, 
I  don't  remember  any  photograph."  He  said,  "Okay. 
They  didn't  have  them  in  1928  when  you  were  naturalized." 
They  didn't  start  using  those  until  '40  or  '30  or 
something  like  that.   So  if  she'd  tried  to  lie  and  said, 
"Well,  it  was  in  the  lower  left  corner,"  or  something, 
he  would  have  known  that  she  was  faking  it. 

Dunning:  Any  other  thoughts? 

Payne:    Not  right  at  the  moment.   If  I  think  of  anything,  I 

can  call  you,  or  I  can  write  and  send  it  to  you,  and 

you  can  just  record  it,  like  additional  thoughts  from 
Padgett  Payne. 

Dunning:   Yes.   Thank  you  very  much. 
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Edloe  Risling  on  the  Mensendieck  approach: 


One  thing  I've  always  been  very 
grateful  to  Ann  for  was  that  she 
taught  us  abdominal  breathing.   Of 
course  nowf  any  magazine  you  pick  up 
is  full  of  abdominal  breathing,  but 
in  those  days  nobody  did  it,  and  I've 
used  it  all  my  life.... 
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Edloe  Risling:  Family  Background 
[Interview-  1:  August  30,  1983]  ## 


Dunning:   Where  were  you  born? 
Edloe  R:   In  Sacramento,  in  1899. 
Dunning:   What  about  your  parents? 

Edloe  R:   They  were  both  born  in  California.   Mother  was  born  in 
Sacramento,  and  Father,  I  don't  know  exactly  where  he 
was  born,  but  it  was  in  California. 

Dunning:   Can  you  tell  me  a  little  about  what  your  life  was  like 
when  you  were  very  young?  Any  strong  memories? 

Edloe  R:   What  I  remember  the  most  from  being  very  young  was  that 
I  was  born  in  Sacramento,  but  we  came  down  to  the  City 
when  I  was  four  years  old  and  we  lived  at  Page  and 
Buchanan.   That's  a  terrible  neighborhood  now  I  believe, 
but  it  was   a  nice  neighborhood  then.   We  were  living 
there  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  fire.  We  had  to 
sleep  out  two  nights,  but  our  house  wasn't  burnt. 


1906  Earthquake 


Dunning:   Do  you  have  recollections  of  the  earthquake? 

Edloe  R:   Well,  I  was  sleeping  peacefully  through  it.   Mother 

woke  me  up  and  pulled  me  out  of  bed,  and  I  climbed  back 
in  and  put  the  covers  over  my  head!  [laughing]   That's 
all  I  remember  of  it.   But  things  were  knocked  off  the 
shelf.   What  I  do  remember  is  the  people  going  by  after 
wards,  dragging  luggage  and  things  along.   I  know  some 
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Edloe  R:   even  went  by  with,  a  piano;  they  had  a  skate  at  each. 

corner,  and  they  were  rolling  their  piano.   I  guess  it 
was  something  they  wanted  to  save!   After  the  fire  was 
over  we  walked  down  to  the  ferry  and  went  up  to  Sacra 
mento  to  stay  with.  Grandfather.  We  moved  to  Berkeley 
after  that,  and  we  lived  in  Berkeley  for  several  years; 
then  we  went  back  to  Sacramento. 

I  didn't  like  Sacramento  because  I  was  just  about 
to  start  art  class-es  on  Saturday  at  a  school  in  Berkeley, 
and  Sacramento  didn't  have  anything  at  all  of  that  kind. 


The  California  School  of  Fine  Arts 


Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 


Dunning : 
Edloe  R: 

Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 


Dunning : 
Edloe  R: 
Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 


How  old  were  you  when  you  moved  back? 

When  we  moved  back  I  was  about  eleven  years  old.   I 
stayed  in  Sacramento  until  I  was  twenty- two,  and  then  I 
came  down  to  art  school.  Then  I  got  a  job,  and  Jay  and 
I  got  married,  and  I  never  went  back,   {laughing] 

You  were  in  San  Francisco  from  that  time  on? 


Yes.   I  met  Jay  at  art  school, 
school  too. 

What  art  school? 


He  was  going  to  art 


The  California  School  of  Fine  Arts.   It  was  up  where  the 
Mark  Hopkins  is  now.   It  was  the  old  Mark  Hopkins  home, 
what  was  left  of  it.   It  was  gutted  by  the  fire,  but  the 
first  story  they  fixed;  it  went  down  the  hill,  you  see, 
and  there  was  a  floor  underneath  it  and  all  the  yard 
down  the  hill.   There  was  an  awful  fight  between  the  old 
guard  and  the  new  ones  to  sell  that  and  build  the  new 
art  school. 

Now  is  that  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute? 

Yes,  over  on  Chestnut. 

When  did  you  first  think  about  going  to  art  school? 

Oh,  when  I  was  sixteen  I  wanted  to  leave  high  school 
and  go  down  to  art  school,  and  they  insisted  I  had  to 
finish  high  school. 


Dunning:   Your  parents? 
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Edloe  R:  Yes.   Then  my  grandfather  was  quite  ill;  my  grandmother 
was  ill  first  and  died,  and  then  he  was  quite  ill  for 
several  years,  and  I  couldn't  leave  very  well  because  I 
had  to  help  Mother  and  all.   So  I  didn't  go  down  until 
1922.   But  I  always  wanted  to  go  to  art  school.   I 
thought  all  the  other  school  was  a  waste  of  time! 

Dunning:   What  kind  of  art  were  you  involved  in? 

Edloe  R:   I  was  going  to  have  to  earn  a  living,  so  I  was  working 
to  study  fashion  art,  which  I  did.   I  worked  for  ten 
years  after  I  got  out  of  art  school.   I  started  at  the 
White  House,  then  I  worked  at  Liebes's,  then  I  worked 
at  I.  Magnin,  and  I  freelanced  for  a  little  while.  Then 
Jay  went  into  photography,  you  see,  so  I  was  his  only 
helper.   I  used  to  make  out  the  bills  and  pack  things 
up  and  mount  up  photographs. 

Dunning:   Judging  from  some  of  the  photographs  that  you  showed  me, 
it  seems  like  you  were  taking  quite  a  few  yourself. 

Edloe  R:   I  got  a  Rolleiflex.   I  had  a  little  money  left  me  by  a 
friend  of  my  mother's,  and  I  bought  a  Rolleiflex,  and  I 
worked  at  it  for  awhile.   I  won  a  couple  of  prizes, 
never  a  first  prize;  I  won  a  second  and  third.   But  I 
never  was  a  real  professional  really,  you  know,  to  sell 
photographs  professionally.   I  used  to  take  pictures  for 
Ruth  Cravath.  After  the  1950s,  she  had  Ralph  Stackpole's 
stoneyard,  which  was  right  next  door  to  us  on  Montgomery 
Street.   See,  we  were  living  on  Montgomery  Street  in  the 
building  where--oh,  what's  the  name  of  that  lawyer? 

Dunning:   Melvin  Belli? 


Artists'  District 


Edloe  R:  Belli.  It's  called  the  Belli  Building  now,  and  it  has 
gold  letters  across  it.  It  didn't  look  like  that  when 
we  lived  there  because  there  were  stairs  up  from  Mont 
gomery  Street  to  the  second  floor,  right  on  the  street 
level.  He  tore  those  out  so  he  could  have  the  fire 
place  in  his  office  and  all.  But  he  did  a  nice  job  of 
fixing  up  the  place.  It's  really  nice,  what  I  see  from 


the  street, 
look  at  it. 


I  went  in  the  little  courtyard  one  time  to 
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Dunning:   Was  that  tLe  Monkey  Block? 

Edloe  R:  TLe  Monkey  Block  was  where  tLe  Trans america  building 
is  now;  it  was  on  that  corner. 

Dunning:   I've  been  Learing  quite  a  bit  about  that. 

Edloe  R:  Yes.   I  guess  it  was  three  or  four  stories  high..   I  have 
a  picture  of  it  someplace  around.   I  think  the  artists 
started  living  there  in  about  1912.   {George J  Sterling, 
the  writer  and  poet,  lived  down  there.   It  was  built  as 
an  office  building,  but  then  artists  started  to  live 
tLere. 

Dunning:  WLen  did  you  first  start  living  on  Montgomery  Street? 

Edloe  R:   It  was-  '34.   It  was  the  year  of  the  big  waterfront 

strike;  I  think  that  was  1934.   It  was  the  Depression, 
of  course,  and  we'd  both,  lost  our  jobs. 

Dunning:  You  and  your  husband? 

Edloe  R:  Yes,  and  we  were  pretty  Lard  up.   Business  was  very  bad, 
and  Mr.  Magnin  decided  that  tLere  was  a  man  in  Los 
Angeles  wLose  ads  would  be  better.   I  lost  ray  job  and 
Jay  lost  Lis  job,  and  so  for  the  cheap  rent  we  moved 
down  to  Montgomery  Street.  We  lived  at  802,  on  the 
corner  of  Jackson  first;  then  we  got  a  bigger  studio  at 
722.  There  isn't  any  722  now  because  Belli  pulled  it 
out,  but  we  lived  there  for  over  twenty  years. 

Dunning:   Do  you  remember  what  your  rent  was  to  begin  with? 
Edloe  R:  Twenty- five  dollars  a  month. 
Dunning:   What  was  the  space  like? 

Edloe  R:   We  had  one  good-size  room  with  a  skylight  and  two  tall 
windows  and  a  fireplace.   I've  always  wished  I  could 
have  moved  that  out.   I  loved  that.   The  building  got 
terrible  later  on.  We  had  a  sort  of  a  passageway  where 
we  Lad  a  stove  and  the  sink,  and  then  there  was  a  front 
room  and  a  room  up  on  the  roof,  and  a  space  on  the 
balcony  on  your  way  up  to  the  roof  where  Jay  had  his 
darkroom.  We  Lad  quite  a  bit  of  space  tLere.   I  liked 
tLe  studio,  but  tLe  building  and  tLe  neighborhood  got 
dreadful  after  tLe  war,  because  all  tLe  honky-tonks 
opened  up  up  on  Pacific,  and  people  used  to  come  down 
and  scream  tLeir  Leads  off  down  there. 


Corner  of  Columbus  and  Montgomery  Streets,  San 
Francisco,  ca.  1950.   Jay  and  Edloe  Risling 
lived  at  722  Montgomery  (now  the  site  of 
attorney  Melvin  Belli 's  office)  for  25  years. 
#716:  artist  Ruth  Cravath's  studio.   Sculptor 
Ralph  Stackpole's  stoneyard  was  located  in  back. 
#70 8:  Black  Cat  Cafe,  famous  as  a  meeting  place 
for  bohemians  and  artists. 

Edloe  Risling,  photographer 


San  Francisco's  first  open-air  art  show,  Hotaling 
Place,  March  16,  1941. 

Jay  Risling,  photographer 
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Dunning:   Is  that  when  it  really  started  changing,  after  the  war? 

Edloe  R:   After  the  war.   When  we  moved  down  there  it  was  quiet, 
peaceful.   Soraehody  said  the  only  people  who  were  down 
there  were  the  artists  and  the  crooks!   [laughing]   I 
don't  know,  but  it  was  just  as  quiet  and  peaceful.   I 
used  to  go  up  to  the  Mechanics'  Library,  and  I'd  think 
nothing  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  walking  home  along 
Montgomery  Street.   Nobody  ever  bothered  me.   It  was 
really  a  nice,  peaceful  time  there  before  the  war. 


Classes  with  Ann  Mundstock 


Dunning:   When  did  you  first  meet  Ann  Mundstock? 

Edloe  R:   We  moved  in  '34,  and  I  guess  it  was  Dorothy  Puccinelli, 
I  think  she  was  going  to  Ann's  class,  and  so  I  decided 
I'd  like  to  take  her  class.   That  was  in  '35  that  I  did 
that.   Then  when  Ann  and  James  moved  out  from  downtown 
I  couldn't  make  it  way  out  there,  and  we'd  gotten  busy 
with  photography  too,  so  I  gave  up. 

Dunning:   About  how  many  years  did  you  study  with  her? 

Edloe  R:   Oh  gosh,  I  don't  know.   I  guess  ten  years,  off  and  on. 
She  had  a  dance  class  —  of  course  I  really  wasn't  a 
dancer  or  anything  like  that—and  then  she  started  a 
class  for  posture,  so  I  took  that,  which  was  really  an 
awfully  good  class.   She'd  studied  with  somebody  in 
Germany. 


Mensendieck:  Abdominal  Breathing 


Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 


Was  that  the  Mensendieck  approach? 

Yes.   One  thing  I've  always  been  very  grateful  to  Ann  for 
was  that  she  taught  us  abdominal  breathing.   Of  course 
now,  any  magazine  you  pick  up  is  full  of  abdominal 
breathing,  but  in  those  days  nobody  did  it,  and  I've 
used  it  all  my  life,  even  when  I  was  in  the  hospital.   I 
had  an  operation,  I  know  I  kind  of  collapsed  after  the 
operation,  and  they  finally  gave  me  a  shot,  and  the 
nurse  said,  "Now,  lie  on  your  side.   Do  you  know  abdomi 
nal  breathing?  Do  that."  So  it's  really  been  a  help  my 
whole  life. 
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Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 


Dunning : 
Edloe  R: 


Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 

Dunning : 
Edloe  R: 

Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 
Dunning : 
Edloe  R: 


Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 


Can  you  describe  it? 

Abdominal  breathing?  Well,  you  breathe  out  through,  your 
mouth,  and  in  through,  your  nose  with  your  mouth,  closed, 
slowly,  and  do  that  a  few  times  and  then  go  ahhh 
{expelling  airj  afterwards.   It  really  is  very  relaxing, 
and  you  can  feel  it  way  down. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  this  straight.   Ann  taught  a 
dance  class  hut  also  had  the  Mensendieck  classes? 

She  started  the  Mensendieck,  as  I  remember  it,  about 
four  years  after  I  first  started  to  dance  with,  her,  and 
I  took  that.   Dorothy  used  to  take  it  too,  because 
neither  one  of  us  were  real  dancers . 

Had  you  taken  any  dance  before  Ann  Mundstock? 

No.   But  I've  always  been  very  interested  in  dance,  and 
if  you've  learned  the  technique  of  things  I  think  it 
always  makes  it  more  interesting  of  any  of  the  arts. 


Did  she  discuss  the  technique? 

Yes,  she  used  to  speak  to  her  class, 
under  Laban,  was  it? 

Rudolf  von  Laban? 


She'd  also  studied 


Yes,  and  she  used  to  quote  from  him  quite  a  bit  I  know. 
Any  memories  of  those  quotes? 

No,  except  I  remember  she  said  that  the  way  he  made  her 
do  the  split  one  time.   [laughing]   She  says,  "I  did 
it!"  Ann  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  she  felt  sherd 
gotten  a  great  deal  from  him. 

What  was  the  structure  of  her  classes? 

It  was  very  loose,  very  informal,  the  one.  We  used  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  straight  exercises  first,  and 
then  she  always  wanted  us  to  apply  it  creatively.  We'd 
one  by  one  try  to  do  something  creative  with  the  exer 
cises  we'd  learned.   It  was  a  nice  class. 

Ann  and  James  lived  on  Sacramento  Street;  they  were 
in  a  studio  building.   She  had  this  lovely,  big  studio 
where  she  had  her  dance  classes,  then  she  and  James  had 
a  smaller  sitting  room  and  a  dining  room  and  kitchen  and 
bath.   They  always  gave  awfully  nice  parties  over  there. 
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Dunning:   Somebody  mentioned  studio  evenings  where  artists  would 
come  and  sketch.  the  students. 

Edloe  R:   The  only  one  I  remember  is  a  Spanish,  flamenco  dancer 
who  was  there  one  night,  and  he  danced. 

Dunning:   What  was  your  first  impression  of  Ann?  What  did  she 
look  like? 

Edloe  R:   The  first  time  I  saw:  her  I  had  gone  to  see  Harald 

Kreutzberg,  the  German  dancer  who  was  here  touring.  She 
had  on  a  red  dress  I  remember  and  I  noticed  her.   She 
was  talking  with  people,  and  I  asked  who  she  was,  and 
they  said  Ann  Mundstock.   Then  Dorothy  Puccinelli  began 
telling  me  about  this  class  of  Ann  Mundstock1  s,  so  "that's 
how  I  met  her. 

She  was  an  unusual-looking  person.   She  had  beauti 
ful  hair,  which  she  just  kept  lovely,  and  she  had  quite 
a  German  accent.   You  could  understand  her  perfectly  all 
right,  but  she  did  always  have  the  German  accent.   And 
James  was  a  dear  person;  he  was  just  a  sweet,  kind,  dear 
person. 

Dunning:   Did  you  meet  James  about  the  same  time  you  met  Ann? 

Edloe  R:   Yes.   Well,  you  see,  he  lived  there  so  he  was  generally 
there  at  the  time  of  the  classes  and  of  course  the 
parties.   Oh  yes,  we  got  to  know  James  quite  well. 

Dunning:   What  was  James  like? 

Edloe  R:   He  was  just  a  dear,  kind,  gentle  person.   I  just  can't 
imagine  him  ever  doing  a  mean  thing.   He  was  an  awfully 
sweet  person,  and  he  looked  after  Ann.   She  was  very 
emotional  and  all.   And  of  course  the  death  of  the 
little  boy  I  think  really- 
Dunning:   Did  you  know  her  then? 

Edloe  R:   No,  that  was  before  I  knew  her.   They  had  moved  to  the 
City,  and  I  think  she  really  started  the  class  to  get 
her  mind  off  that  tragedy  of  losing  the  little  boy. 
Before  that  they  lived  in  Berkeley. 


Dunning: 


That's  what 
Germany? 


I  heard  also.   Did  Ann  talk  much  about 
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Edloe  R:   The  only  think  I  remember  is  her  talking  about  how  sh.e 
and  her  sister  had  a  canoe  and  used  to  go  rowing  in 
part  of  the  harbor  in  Hamburg.   Her  moth.er  died  of 
cancer,  and  she  felt  sh.e  died  from  the  hardships  of  food 
and  all  at  the  time  of  World  War  I.  She  felt  that  she 
migh.t  not  Lave  died  if  that  hadn't  happened,  that  she 
didn't  get  the  care  sh.e  should  have.   But  Ann  didn't 
talk  aftout  Germany  an  awful  lot. 

James  would  discuss  it  more  with.  Jay,  more  from  the 
political  angle.  He  felt  that  th.e  terms  were  so  severe 
on  Germany,  that  they  were  a  proud  people  and  that  it  had 
been  very  hard  for  th.em  to  take,  and  that  that  caused  a 
lot  of  th.e  Hitler  stuff  and  everything  afterwards.   Of 
course  James-  was  very  much  interested  in  peace;  he  be 
longed  to — -I  forget  what  th.e  organization  was. 

Dunning:  The  World  Federalists? 

Edloe  R:  Yes.  Re  worked  very  hard  at  that  I  know  afterwards.   I 
met  him  in  th.e  library  once.   See,  I  didn't  see  much  of 
th.em  after  they  moved  to  th.e  other  side  of  Twin  Peaks. 
I  used  to  go  out  to  a  party  th.ere  once  in  awhile.   Then 
we  got  so  busy  just  earning  a  living  with  photography 
that  I  sort  of  lost  contact  with  th.em. 

Dunning:  So  mostly  the  years  you  know  Ann  were  the  thirties  and-- 
Edloe  R:   Into  the  forties. 

Dunning:  That's  a  period  I'm  interested  in  because  I've  met  a 

number  of  people  who  knew  Ann  and  James  later,  like  from 
the  fifties-,  and  apparently  she  was  a  very  different 
person  then  than  when  she  had  her  studio. 

Edloe  R:  She  really  was  ill  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  but  I 
didn't  see  much  of  her  then.  She  was  a  good  teacher; 
I  really  learned  a  lot  from  her. 

Dunning:   I'm  trying  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  modern  dance  scene 
was  like  in  th.e  Bay  Area  at  that  time.   I'm  wondering  what 
else  was  available  in  terms  of  modern  dance. 

Edloe  R:   I've  sort  of  forgotten  really.   There  were  several 
studios  though.  I  know.   I  know  Ann  tried  to  start  a 
class  in  how  to  note  down  dances,  the  choreography  of  it 
and  how  to  note  it. 

Dunning:  Was  that  the  Laban  notation? 
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Edloe  R:   Yes.   But  she  wasn't  very  successful.  Nobody  around 

h.ere  at  that  time  was  interested  in  anything  like  that, 
of  noting  down  dances.  There  wasn't  anybody  apparently 
who  was  very  creative  choreographically. 

Dunning:   But  she  actually  tried  to  do  it? 

Edloe  R:   Yes.   See,  sh.e  knew;  how  to  do  that.   I  was  never  able 
to  understand  it  very  well.   You  had  to  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  music,  and  music  was  just  left  out  of  me; 
I  have  a  good  eye,  but  I  have  a  bad  ear. 

Dunning:   Did  you  ever  see  any  of  those  notations? 

Edloe  R:   Sh.e  had  a  book  about  them,  and  she  did  explain  them  to 
me. 

Dunning:  Were  those  h.er  own  notations? 

Edloe  R:   I  think  they  were  ones  from  Europe.   It  was  somebody 

else,  whether  it  was  Laban  I  don't  remember,  but  I  know 
she  was  interested  in  that.   The  Mensendieck  class  was 
really  awfully  good. 

Dunning:   How  did  she  arrange  the  Mensendieck  classes? 

Edloe  R:   We  did  them  nude  because  she  said  she  had  to  see  the 

muscles.  A  lot  of  it  was  bending,  and  also  the  buttocks 
should  be  in.  I  remember  that  she  went  to  the  gayway  at 
the  fair. 

Dunning:  At  th.e  what? 

Edloe  R:   The  gayway  of  the  1939  fair  [Exposition  at  Treasure 

Island] .   She  went  to  see  Sally  Rand,  the  one  who  used 
to  dance  with.  the  fans.   Sally  Rand  had  a  group  of  girls 
there,  and  they  used  to  wear  abbreviated  little  pants 
and  a  bra  and  have  a  pistol,  be  western!   Ann  went  to 
see  this,  and  she  was  just  horrified  at  the  way  they 
carried  themselves.   [laughing]   I  know  she  made  us 
march,  back  and  forth,  holding  our  buttocks  in,  because, 
oh,  she  just  thought  that  was  terrible,  the  posture 
these  girls  had.   But  it  has  helped  me.   Of  course  I 
bend  over  now,  but  it  did  help  me  on  posture  a  great 
deal. 

Dunning:   Would  she  identify  certain  areas  in  your  body  that 
needed  work? 
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Edloe  R:  Yes.  Ke'd  have  to  bend  over;  there  were  some  floor 
exercises,  and  she'd  tell  you  you  weren't  using  the 
righ.t  muscle.  Ann  was  a  good  teacher.   She  was  really 
an  awfully  good  teacher. 

Dunning:  As  far  as  you  know,  did  people  come  to  her  for  thera 
peutic  reasons,  if  they  had  a  specific  problem  in  their 
body? 

Edloe  R:   I  think  she  did  have  a  few  that  did  that,  yes.   I'm  sort 
of  hazy  on  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  I  remember  that. 

Dunning:  Did  you  ever  go  to  h.er  with  specific  ailments? 

Edloe  R:  No. 

Dunning:  You  were  lucky! 

Edloe  R:   But  I  didn't  have  a  very  good  posture,  and  she  did  help 
that. 

Dunning:  How  many  people  were  in  that  class? 

Edloe  R:  Eight  or  ten,  I  think. 

Dunning:  Men  and  women? 

Edloe  R:  No,  just  women. 

i 

Dunning:  I've  gotten  varying  reports  about  whether  she  did  her 
classes  in  the  nude.  I  guess  some  of  th.e  classes  she 
did. 

Edloe  R:   This  Mensendieck  one  she  did  because  she  wanted  to  see 
your  whole  body,  if  you  were  using  the  right  muscles 
for  th.e  posture  and  everything,  and  that's  why  she 
wanted  to  see  it.   But  it  was  a  group  of  us;  we  all 
knew  each  oth.er  awfully  well.   It  seems  to  me  there 
were  at  least  eight  of  us.  Then  her  dance  class  used  to 
wear  sort  of  little  bloomers  and  a  little  top.   She  had 
a  pattern,  and  you  made  a  little  outfit. 

Dunning:  Were  you  dancing  barefooted? 
Edloe  R:   Yes,  it  was  all  done  barefooted. 
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German  Dancers  on  Tour 


Dunning:   Someone  mentioned  that  in  the  thirties  there  was  an 
inundation  of  German  dancers  into  the  United  States, 
and  that  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  American 
modern  dancers  and  th.e  German  dancers.   Did  you  ever 
see  any  evidence  of  that? 

Edloe  R:   Not  around  San  Francisco.   There  was  a  German  dancer-- 
[calls  into  next  room]   Jay,  who  was  that  German  dancer 
you  ph.otograph.ed? 

Jay  R:     [Calls  hack  in]   Veronika  Pataky. 

Edloe  R:   Yes,  Jay  took  some  of  her.   She  had  a  class  I  know,  and 
he  took  some  photographs  of  her.   There  were  several 
studios,  but  I  don't  remember  any  particular  antagonism 
between  the  Germans  and  the  American  dancers.   There 
were  a  lot  of  German  dancers  who  came  on  tour,  like 
Mary  Wigman  and  Harald  Kreutzberg.   Kreutzberg  was  such 
a  nice  dancer.   He  came  several  times,  a  couple  of  times 
alone  and  once  with  a  partner.   Beyond  the  German 
dancers  coming  on  tour,  I  don't  remember  much  about  it, 
except  Pataky  was  in  San  Francisco  I  know;  she  had  a 
class.   I  think  it  was  through  Ann  Mundstock  that  Jay 
photographed  her  classes. 


The  Parilia 


Dunning:   Can  you  tell  me  something  about  the  parilias? 

Edloe  R:   They  used  to  have  it  every  year,  and  it  would  represent 
some  style;  the  costumes  were  all  supposed  to  be  in 
some  period.   Once  it  was  Greek,  and  the  year  we  danced 
it  was  th.e  Thailanders.   I  forget  how  they  happened  to 
do  the  dance,  but  always  there  was  a  parade  and  then 
certain  units  did  little  dances.   We  did  the  dance,  and 
I  know  it  was  quite  successful.   People  said  it  was  very 
good. 

Dunning:   What  year  was  this  one? 

Edloe  R:   It  was  the  year  when  the  fair  was  on,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  '39  or  '40. 
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Dunning:   Did  you  practice  for  tLe  par ilia  for  a  long  time? 

Edloe  R:  Yes,  we  practiced  quite  a  bit,  and  Jay  was  in  it  too. 
He  had  a  costume  and  had  a  drum.   We  were  followed  by 
about  four  drummers,  and  he  was  one  of  the  drummers. 
It  was  fun  to  do. 

Dunning:   Did  Ann  actually  organize  the  whole  thing? 
Edloe  R:  Yes.  Dorothy  did  the  costumes. 
Dunning:  Dorothy  Cravath.? 

Edloe  R:  Yes.   Dorothy  went  to  art  school  when  we  did  too;  so 
did  Ruth,  Cravath.   But  Dorothy,  I  always  say  first 
Dorothy  Puccinelli,  I  don't  know  why.   I  think  it  was 
because  she  and  Raymond  were  living  in  a  studio  around 
the  corner  when  we  first  moved  down  there  in  the 
thirties;  that  was  before  they  separated. 

f* 

Dunning:   I  know  Ding  [MarcelleJ  Chesse"  Arian  showed  me  the  pic 
tures  from  the  parilia,  and  there  was  a  photograph  of 
her  topless,  which,  she  didn't  think  was  going  to  appear 
in  the  paper.  The  photographer  promised  her  that  it 
wouldn't. 

Edloe  R:   {laughing]   I  don't  remember  that. 
Dunning:  Did  you  dance  with,  her  at  all? 

Edloe  R:   Ding  came  to  some  of  the  classes,  but  I  remember  her 
particularly  when  we  danced  for  the  parilia.   I  knew 
Ding,  and  I  knew  Henry  Arian  whom  she  married,  but  I 
haven't  seen  Ding  for  years  and  years.  She  was  a  nice 
person.   I  know  she  posed  for  me  once;  I  have  a  drawing 
of  her. 


Lifestyle  of  the  Montgomery  Street  Block 


There  was  quite  a  group  there  on  Montgomery  Street. 
There  was  Dorothy  and  Ruth  and  Jay  and  I ,  and  then  there 
was  Ed  Hagedorn,  who  lived  in  the  Monkey  Block.   Later 
on  there  was  Dorr  Bothwell.   We  all  went  to  art  school 
together,  and  we  all  landed  in  the  fifties  on  Montgomery 
Street. 
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Dunning : 
Edloe  R: 


Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 


Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 


Dunning : 
Edloe  R: 


You  landed  in  the  fifties? 

We  went  down  there  in  the  thirties  ,  but  we  were  still 
living  there  in  the  fifties.   We  didn't  move  till  '59, 
from  about  '34  to  '59.   So  we  were  there  a  long  time. 

Ruth.  Cravath  moved  down  around  1950  because  she  had 
this  commission  for  the  Hanna  Boys'  Center,  and  Ralph 
Stackpole  and  Jeanette--Jeanette 's  mother  died  in 
Brittany  and  left  her  the  property- -went  over  there  and 
they  never  came  back.   They  stayed  in  Europe.   That's 
wh_en  Ruth,  rented  his  studio  and  stoneyard.   I  always 
thought  it  was  too  bad  wh.en  they  built  the  restaurant 
over  the  stoneyard. 

What  was  the  stoneyard? 

It  was  just  a  yard,  just  where  Stackpole  could  do 
sculpture.   Th.ere  was  a  gate  on  Hotaling  Place,  which  is 
the  alley  that  ran  between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  and 
that's  where  we  had  the  first  open-air  art  show  that  was 


held  in  San  Francisco, 
graphs  of  that. 


Jay  has  a  whole  bunch  of  photo- 


The  studios  were  on  the  second  floor,  and  there  were 
steep  stairs  down  to  the  yard.   Then  there  was  the  little 
building  over  in  the  corner  where  Stackpole  kept  his 
tools  and  did  drawings.   He  lived  there  until  he  got 
married  to  Jeanette.   She  came  back  from  Europe  with 
him,  and  they  were  married  later.   I  forget  when  they 
moved  up  on  the  hill  [Potrero  Hill].   Somebody  had  the 
studio,  and  then  Ruth  got  it  in  the  fifties,  and  she 
lived  there  until  we  all  had  to  get  out. 

Was  it  the  rents  going  up  that  forced  you  out? 

No,  Belli  bought  our  building  and  the  building  next 
door  and  he  wanted  to  make  them  over,  so  he  gave  us  six- 
months  notice  to  get  out.   In  Ruth's  case  the  restaurant 
had  decided  to  expand,  and  they  bought  the  property  and 
wanted  to  extend  the  restaurant  to  Hotaling  Place.  That's 
why  Ruth  had  to  get  out,  and  she  moved  over  to  Potrero 
Hill. 

That  must  have  been  pretty  distressing. 


It  was  awful  hard  to  find 
wanted  to  do  photography, 
house  on  Lombard  Street. 


a  place  because  we  still 

I  finally  found  a  little 
It  had  a  big  garage.   We 
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Edloe  R: 


Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 


Dunning : 
Edloe  R: 


Dunning : 
Edloe  R: 

Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 


Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 


didn't  have  a  car,  and  the  landlord  charged  us  for  it, 
but  h.e  said  we  could  sublet  the  garage  if  we  wanted  to 
as  long  as  we  didn't  have  anybody  that  did  garage  work 
down  there  or  made  a  mess.   That's  how  we  met  the  man 
who  owns  our  present  Louse.  He's  an  electrician,  and  he 
wanted  a  place  to  keep  his  truck  and  supplies.  He  lived 
in  Marin  County.   Then  w:e  had  to  move  out  of  there 
because  the  man  died  wh.o  owned  it,  and  the  new  owner 
wanted  it  for  his  parent.  So  the  electrician  bought 
this  place  out  here,  and  he  rents  this  part  to  us  and 
th_e  garage  is  his  downstairs.   He's  retired  now,  and 
his  son  carries  on  the  business.   [brief  tape  inter^ 
ruptionj 


We  were  looking  at  a  picture  on  -the  wall, 
sketch? 


You  did  that 


Over  in  Raymond  Puccinelli's  building,  there  was  a 
sketch,  class  wLere  we  used  to  go  to  once  a  week.   Every 
body  chipped  in  and  paid  th.e  model.  Those  are  three 
different  sketch.es  that  I'd  made  in  that  class,  and  I 
combined  th.em  and  dressed  them  that  way.   It's  a  mono 
type. 

What  is  that? 

You  paint  it  on  glass,  and  you  put  the  glass  over  the 
drawing  so  you  can  see,  and  then  you  put  paper  over 
that  and  take  the  impression  on  the  paper.   It  gives  a 
little  different  effect  than  painting  direct. 

This  is  wonderful.   [looking  at  it] 

You  only  get  one  good  impress  ion-- that 's  why  they  call 
it  a  monotype. 

You  did  that  in  the  thirties? 

I  did  that  in  the  late  forties  or  early  fifties,  along 
in  there.   It  was  exhibited  once.   After  things  got  so 
abstract,  why,  it  was  too  much  for  us.  We  were  too  old 
by  that  time  to  change,  so  we  didn't  exhibit  much  after 
that. 

Can  you  talk  a  little  bit  about  your  career? 

I  did  fashions  for  ten  years  and  then  helped  Jay  in  the 
photography  business,  that's  all. 


Dunning:   What  does  that  mean,  you  "did  fashions"? 
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Edloe  R: 


Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 


Dunning: 


Edloe  R: 


Dunning; 
Edloe  R: 


I  drew  the  ads.   In  those  days  they  didn't  have  photo 
graphs.   After  I  lost  ray  job  at  Magnin's,  I  freelanced 
for  awhile,  and  I  also  worked  twx>  or  three  days  a  week 
at  the  old  Bulletin.  A  girl  who  used  to  be  a  copy 
writer  at  Magnin's  had  charge  of  it.   But  then  they 
changed  to  photographs,  so  I  lost  that! 

I  just  drew  fashions.   You  generally  created  the 
layout.   You  knew  the  merchandise  of  what  it  was,  and 
you  helped  lay  it  out,  the  space  for  type  and  everything. 
Magnin's  was  a  very  nice  place  to  work;  I  enjoyed  it 
there.   And  the  White  House  was  nice.   Liebes's  wasn't 
too  good.   There  was  a  friction  amongst  the  owners,  so 
it  made  it  kind  of  hard. 

Was  your  lifestyle  very  different  from  some  of  the 
people  who  worked  in  the  stores? 

Oh  yes,  I  mean  living  on  Montgomery  Street  you  had  a 
different  lifestyle,  you  really  did!   But  I  never  was 
very  close  friends  with  anybody  who  worked  in  the 
store.   There  was  one,  Mary  Coveo.   I  knew  her  quite 
well,  and  she  came  down  to  the  studio. 

Did  people  on  the  outside  or  some  of  the  other 
employees  think  your  lifestyle  was  really  avant-garde? 
Did  it  ever  bother  you? 

No,  they  never  bothered  me  at  all.   I  just  went  and 
worked  and  went  home.   I  just  never  knew  anybody.   You 
know,  you'd  be  pleasant  and  everything  like  that,  but 
I  don't  think  anybody  bothered  to  find  out  really.   I 
mean  I  don't  think  it  made  any  difference. 

What  kind  of  a  population  was  there  around  the  Mont 
gomery  Street  area  of  artists? 

There  were  the  two  buildings  that  Belli  bought,  that  was 
722-724.   Then  726-728;  when  the  artists  first  came,  it 
was  in  that  building.   It  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
stepdaughter  who  married  an  artist,  and  they  took  some 
of  the  offices  there  and  made  a  studio  out  of  it.   She 
wrote  a  book--I  forget  what  it's  named—and  she  has  a 
whole  chapter  on  building  728  in  it.   It's  an  interesting 
book  to  read. 


Dunning:   Do  you  remember  her  name? 
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Edloe  R:  No,  but  I  think  the  library  would  know  Robert  Louis 

Stevenson's  stepdaughter,  because  it  was  quite  a  well- 
known  book  when  it  came  out.   That  started  the  artists. 
Then  I  think  in  our  building,  they  first  came  in  in  the 
twenties,  and  they  put  in  skylights  and  fixed  it  up  as 
studios.   A  couple  of  artists  leased  the  building. 
There  were  those  two,  726-728,  722-724,  and  720  and  718 
was  Ruth's.  All  those  buildings  in  that  block  had 
artists  in  them.  And  of  course  the  Montgomery  Block. 
Then  Raymond  Puccinelli  was  in  the  building  around  on 
Hotaling  Place,  just  off  Washington.   Dong  Kingman  also 
had  a  studio  there. 

Dunning:  Dong  Kingman,  the  painter? 

Edloe  R:  Yes,  he's  a  watercolorist.   He  was  quite  well-known 
around  San  Francisco  at  that  time,  and  then  he  made 
quite  a  name  for  himself  in  the  East.   And  of  course 
the  Montgomery  block  had  artists  in  it  too. 

Dunning:   Did  some  of  the  people  in  that  area  raise  families 
there? 

Edloe  R:  No.  All  I  remember  is  there  was  kind  of  a-- I  never 
knew  her,  I  always  felt  so  sorry  for  her.   They  were 
around  Hotaling  Place,  and  she  had  a  baby.   I  know  she 
was  from  Australia,  and  she  finally  went  home  with  the 
baby,  left  him,  because  he  sort  of  went  in  for  wild 
parties  and  things,  and  she  couldn't  stand  it.   That's 
the  only  one  I  know  about  of  having  a  baby  there.   But 
I  remember  her. 

Dunning:  Were  there  cafes  or  restaurants,  places  that  you'd 
frequent? 

Edloe  R:   When  we  moved  down  there  the  Black  Cat  was  a  speakeasy. 

It  was  a  little  store  in  front  where  they  sold  newspapers 
and  chocolate  and  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  things  like 
that,  and  in  back  of  it  was  the  speakeasy.   After  we'd 
lived  down  there  just  a  year  or  so,  prohibition  was 
lifted,  so  that  opened  up  as  a  bar  in  the  block.   It 
wasn't  until  the  fifties  and  there  was  all  that  to-do 
about  homosexuals  at  the  Black  Cat  that  the  block  got 
sort  of  hectic.   But  until  after  the  war,  it  was  very 
quiet  down  there,  and  there  weren't  the  restaurants 
that  there  are  now. 

Ernie's  opened  up  in  the  block  above,  but  there 
weren't  any  other  bars  except  the  Black  Cat,  and  as  I 
say  until  after  the  war  it  was  very  quiet,  a  nice, 
peaceful  neighborhood. 
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Dunning:  Very  convenient. 

Edloe  R:   Yes.   I  used  to  always  walk  uptown,  and  I  just  marvel 
at  myself  how  I  used  to  trot  around  at  night  and  never 
think  a  thing  ahout  it. 

Dunning:  Was  it  a  hard  adjustment  when  you  moved  out  from  that 
area? 

Edloe  R:   No.   By  that  time,  the  plumbing  in  the  building  got 
very  bad.   See,  when  we  moved  in  there  there  was  a 
woman  who  owned  it,  and  she  sort  of  kept  it  up  pretty 
well.   Then  she  sold  it  to  Chinese,  and  they  didn't 
give  a  hoot  about  it.   I  mean  anything  to  fix  it  up  we 
had  to  do  ourselves,  and  the  plumbing  just  got  worse 
and  worse,   and  the  neighborhood  got  so  bad,  so  noisy, 
and  people  would  come  sightseeing  into  the  building. 
It  was  really  sort  of  horrible.   So  I  was  awfully  glad 
to  move  out  of  the  place  really.   Jay  hated  to  move; 
it  was  an  awful  break  for  him.   He  liked  the  old  studio. 
But  as  I  said,  I  wish  I  could  have  moved  the  studio 
out.   I  like  skylights. 

Dunning:   It's  a  very  different  scene  for  artists  trying  to  get 
studios  now;  it's  next  to  impossible. 

Edloe  R:   There's  that  group  fighting  for  a  building  on  Sutter 
Street;  I  think  it's  Sutter  and  Van  Ness.   It  showed 
it  on  television^   That  was  kind  of  like  the  Monkey 
Block.   I  mean  that's  sort  of  the  way  the  Monkey  Block 
was. 

Dunning:   Do  you  have  any  association  now  with  younger  artists? 

Edloe  R:   No ,  I  don't  know  any  at  all.   I  used  to  see  Ruth  Cravath 
once  in  awhile,  and  I  hear  from  Edith  Hamlin  once  in 
awhile.   Ruth,  of  course,  her  health  has  failed  and 
she's  up  with,  her  son  in  Seattle.   No,  I  don't  see 
anybody  anymore.   I  still  paint  a  little  bit,  and  Jay 
does  too.   [brief  tape  interruption  after  telephone 
rings] 

[Jay  Risling  joins  the  interview] 
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Jay  Risling:  Reflections  on  Ann  Mundstock  and  the 
Cultural  See ne  In  San  Francisco 


Jay  R:    I  didn't  take  any  dancing  from  Ann  Mundstock.   I  was 

more  acquainted  with.  James.  He  was  one  of  my  favorite 
people,  and  we  agreed  pretty  much  politically.  I  went 
over  to  all  the  parties. 

Edloe  R:  Sure,  sure,  But  you  used  to  shock  Ann!   [laughing] 
Jay  R:    Did  I? 

• 

Dunning:  How? 

Edloe  R:  ¥ell,  his  sense  of  humor,  I  mean  it- 
Jay  R:    I  shock  a  lot  of  people  with  my  sense  of  humor. 

Edloe  R:   Ann  didn't  quite  get  his  sense  of  humor.   Jay  likes  to 
say  sort  of  shocking  things  sometimes.   [laughing] 

Jay  R:    You're  gonna  get  it!   I  didn't  know  that.   I  thought  I 

was  being  witty.  Anyway  I  used  to  go  over  to  the  studio, 
and  they'd  have  parties.  Sometimes  they'd  have  musicians 
come  to  the  studio. 

Edloe  R:   I  couldn*t  remember  that,  the  only  one  I  could  remember 
was  the  flamenco  dancer. 

Jay  R:    The  flamenco.   I  couldn't  remember  his  name  either,  but 
he  was  very  good.  Was  there  anybody  else?  Oh  yes, 
Cowell  came  to  play  the  piano. 

Dunning:  Henry  Cowell? 

Edloe  R:   Yes.  Ann  and  James  were  very  friendly  with  Henry  Cowell. 

Dunning:   How  would  you  describe  Ann? 

Jay  R:    Ann,  I  didn't  know  her  that  well;  she  was  an  acquaintance 
more  than  anything  else.   I  never  really  talked  very 
much  with  her. 

Edloe  R:  Jay  used  to  talk  to  James  more. 

Jay  R:    I  didn't  dislike  Ann.   I  just  didn't  know  her  very  well, 
although,  I  did  take  part  in  the  parilia  group. 
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Jay  R: 
Edloe  R: 
Jay  R: 

Edloe  R: 
Dunning : 
Jay  R: 

Edloe  R: 
Jay  R: 

Edloe  R: 
Jay  R: 


Edloe  R: 
Jay  R: 

Edloe  R: 
Jay  R: 


Did  you  actually  dance  in  the  parilia? 
No.   {laughingj 
He  drummed. 

I  beat  the  drums,  but  that  was  about  the  only  thing.   I 
was  over  at  h_er  studio  very  often. 

He'd  always  go  to  the  parties  and  all. 

And  you  took  a  number  of  those  photographs? 

I  photographed  h.er,  but  th.en  I  photographed  so  many 
people  I  wasn't  particularly  acquainted  with.   I  was 
just  doing  a  job,  but  I  did  go  out  to  Ann's  house,  to 
the  parties  out  there. 

I  forget  where  they  moved  to;  they  moved  quite  a  ways 
out  to  th.e  other  side  of  th.e  tunnel. 

I  wasn't  much  interested  in  dancing,  though  I  photo 
graphed  other  dance  groups,  Anita  Peters  Wright's  group 
and  others. 


That  was  one  that  was  active. 
San  Francisco. 


They  had  a  studio  in 


We  went  to  everything  while  we  were  working  in  the 
twenties,  thirties  and  forties.  We  started  off  with 
seeing  Pavlova  and  her  group,  and  Martha  Graham  and  all 
th.e  dance  groups  that  came  here.   We  were  both  very 
much  interested  in  every  dance  group  that  came  here. 
We  saw  most  of  them  in  th.e  cheap  seats.   It's  one  of 
our  interests  on  TV  when  groups  appear. 

That's  one  thing,  Channel  9  does  have  good  dance. 

We  have  a  book  which  Edloe  is  reading  of  Baryshnikov, 
who  is  one  of  h_er  favorites,  not  one  of  mine,  but  one 
of  hers. 


I  like  Baryshnikov;  I  think  he's  a  fine  dancer. 
the  only  one  of  the  defectors  I  do  like. 


He's 


Then  we  Leard  all  the  great  musicians  of  th.e  time, 
piano  players,  Paderewski,  de  Pachmann,  Gieseking,  and 
many  others  who  appeared  here.   Now  we  find  ourselves  a 
little  too  cultural  for  TV,  most  of  it. 
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Dunning:  That's  probably  a  compliment  to  yourself. 

Edloe  R:  Well,  Jay  gets  sports  out  of  it;  he  likes  the  sports. 

Jay  R:    I  played  all  the  sports.   I  played  football  for  Stan 
ford  once,  way  back,  long,  long  ago,  and  I  played  all 
the  sports  that  you  can  name  practically.   I  spend 
hours  watching  the  sports.   I  waste  a  lot  of  time  doing 
that,  but  I've  got  time  to  waste  now.   But  it  takes  a 
lot  of  time  when  Z  should  be  doing  other  things.   I've 
got  a  lot  of  paintings  that  need  working. 


Restoration  of  Paintings 


Dunning:   Are  both  of  you  still  painting? 

Jay  R:    I've  got  paintings  all  ready  to  fix  up  that  need  work 
on  them . 

Edloe  R:   [pointing]   That's  a  portrait  of  me  Jay  painted  down  at 
722  Montgomery,  when  we  lived  down  there,  and  that  was 
our  first  cat  with  me. 

Jay  R:    I've  got  work  to  do  on  that  to  make  it  a  little  better. 
My  cousin  just  called  up;  I've  got  a  painting  I've 
promised  to  finish  for  her  for  about  two  and  a  half 
years.   I  could  do  it  in  about  two  or  three  days.   I 
painted  during  1940  at  the  exposition  over  on  Treasure 
Island. 

Edloe  R:  A  demonstration,  you  know. 


Treasure  Island  Exposition 


Jay  R:    I  used  to  make  a  painting  a  day  there.   There  would  be 
a  real  big  crowd  behind  me,  and  some  of  them  would  give 
me  advice. 

Dunning:   How  would  you  decide  on  the  idea  for  your  paintings? 

Jay  R:    I  met  some  girls  who  worked  in  the  horticultural  exhibit, 
and  they  had  plenty  of  flowers,  and  they'd  bring  me  over 
flowers.   I  first  painted  flower  studies  —  there 's  one  on 
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Jay  R: 


Edloe  R: 
Jay  R: 


Edloe  R: 

Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 

Jay  R: 

Dunning : 

Edloe  R: 
Jay  R: 

Edloe  R: 
Jay  R: 


Edloe  R: 
Jay  R: 


the  wall  in  there- -and  I'd  paint  those  in  an  afternoon. 
Then,  I  was  much  younger,  and  I  would  see  a  pretty  girl 
coming  along  and  ask  her  to  pose,  so  I  did  portraits  in 
the  afternoon,  and  I  painted  many  of  those.   It  was  a 
great  experience.   The  Bruton  sisters,  Helen  Bruton,  got 
me  to  do  that.  We  didn't  get  paid;  we  just  got  lunch 
money  and  a  ticket  to  the  fair.   But  it  vras  a  great 
experience.   We  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

Yes,  it  gave  you  a  pass  to  the  fair. 

Diego  Rivera  was  painting  a  huge  mural  at  one  end  of  the 
building,  and  different  people  who  were  quite  well-known 
artists  were  there. 

Dorothy  Puccinelli  worked  over  in  the  building.   She 
didn't  demonstrate  or  anything. 

At  the  exposition? 

Yes.   She  had  a  job,  and  I  think  gave  information.   It 
was  right  at  the  door. 

It  was  a  lot  of  fun.   We  were  much,  younger  then,  and  I 
couldn't  do  it  now. 

Were  you  a  closely  knit  group  in  the  Montgomery  Street 
area? 


The  artists 


Yes. 

Yes,  very  close.   We  had  a  group  gallery, 
supported  it  by  paying  dues. 

It  was  called  the  Art  Center. 

We  had  a  gallery  there,  and  there  were  studios  all 
around  that  district.   They  had  skylights  and  places  to 
work  and  very  cheap  rent.   We  had  parties  there  quite 
often  when  any  prominent  artist  would  come  through.  We'd 
give  a  party  for  them. 

They  had  Fugita,  I  remember. 

We  gave  a  big  party  for  Fugita,  a  well-known  Japanese 
artist,  and  others,  and  we  just  had  parties  sometimes. 

It  was,  I  suppose,  what  people  would  call  a 
bohemian  life.   I  don't  know  if  anybody  actually  made  a 
living.   Well,  Tom  Lewis  did  very  well  making  a  living, 
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Jay  R:    but  most  taught  or  Lad  other  jobs,  but  we  painted  and 

exhibited  always  at  the  annual,  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  now.   I  don't  know  what  it  was  called  th.en,  out  in 
Civic  Center. 

Those  days,  once  a  year  the  Art  Association  h.eld 
an  exhibit ,  and  they'd  have  a  jury  selecting  th.e 
paintings,  You'd  bring  out  your  paintings,  and  they 
would  select  the  paintings,  and  if  you  got  accepted  you 
found  your  painting  on  th.e  wall.   Sometimes  too  there 
would  be  other  exhibits  wh.ere  you  could  show  your  paint 
ings.  People  didn't  buy  paintings  in  those  days  as 
they  do  now,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  sell  a 
painting.   But  that  wras  mostly  what  painters  did. 


Post  Office  Mural  in  Oklahoma 


Although,  during  the  thirties  ,  of  course,  we  worked 
in  the  WPA.  After  that  was  over,  they  had  competitions 
for  post  office  murals.   I  sent  in  for  a  big  post  office 
in  Texas.   I  didn't  wdLn  but  was  awarded  a  contract  to  do 
a  mural  for  the  Guymond,  Oklahoma  post  office. 

Dunning:  Did  you  do  it? 

Jay  R:    Sure,  I  did.   For  a  wh.ole  year  I  painted  on  that,  and  it 
was  very  nice  to  be  able  to  work  all  year  and  work  on 
something  like  that. 

Dunning:  What  year  was  that? 

Jay  R:  When  was  it?   {to  EdloeJ 

Edloe  R:  Along  '38. 

Dunning:  Did  you  both  go  to  Oklahoma? 

Jay  R:    No,  I  painted  it  here  and  had  a  man  in  Texas  put  it  up 
for  me. 

Edloe  R:   He  sent  Jay  a  picture  of  it,  how  it  looked  after  it  was 
up. 

Dunning:   What  was  the  mural  of? 

Jay  R:    It  was  a  farming  scene,  and  I  didn't  know  much  about 
farming.   I  went  around  with  Ralph  Stackpole,  who  was 
one  of  the  great  artists  of  the  time,  a  sculptor.   He 
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Jay  R:    did  the  big  statue  of  "Pacifica"  at  the  fair.   Ralph, 

he  was  one  of  our  very  best  artists,  afterwards  went  to 
France,  where  he  died.   He  took  me  around  the  agricult 
ural  part  of  Sacramento  Valley,  and  I  took  pictures  of 
farming  and  threshing  and  things  of  that  sort.   So 
that's  what  I  did  for  th.e  mural,  and  some  of  the  people 
there  didn't  seem  to  think  I  did  it  right. 

Edloe  R:   The  Oklahoma  farmers.   I  laughter] 

Jay  R:  They  didn't  use  that  kind  of  thresher  anymore!  "Oh, 
that's  old-fashioned." 

Dunning:  Did  you  ever  go  to  Oklahoma  and  see  it? 

Jay  R:  No. 

Dunning:  Is  it  still  th.ere? 

Jay  R:  I  don't  know.   I  hope  not. 

Edloe  R:  We  got  a  letter  from  a  man  who  said  he  was  writing  a 
book  on  the  murals  and  wanted  a  picture  of  Jay.  Jay 
sent  him  a  picture  but--^ 

Jay  R:    Never  heard  from  him. 
there  or  not. 


So  I  don't  know  if  it's  still 


Recollections  of  San  Francisco  Artists 


Dunning:   Do  you  have  recollections  of  that  period  of  time,  the 
thirties  and  forties  in  San  Francisco? 

Jay  R:    We're  experts  on  that.   There  were  painters  like  John 
Garth.,  who  had  a  studio. 

Edloe  R:   He  was  in  Ann  Mundstock's.  building. 

Jay  R:    The  same  building,  and  he  used  to  run  a  sketch  class, 
and  he  was  very  popular.   I  think  he  was  accepted  by 
more  conservative  painters. 

Edloe  R:   He  did  a  mural  for  Safeway,  down  on  the  Marina. 

Jay  R:    John  was  all  righ.t.   Then  of  course  Benny  Bufano  was 
quite  active  around  too. 
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Edloe  R:   Yes,  Dorothy  and  Raymond  did  a  lot  for  Benny  Bufano ;  I 
never  liked  Benny  very  much.! 

Dunning:  They  did  a  lot  in  what  way? 

Edloe  R:  Well,  he  worked  people,  you  know.   They'd  help  him, 
they  bought  him  a  blanket,  and  they  did  all  sorts  of 
things  for  him. 

Jay  R:    I  mean  we'd  go  up  to  Chinatown  to  have-- 

Edloe  R:  --dinner,  and  he  never  had  enough  money!  Everybody  had 
to  chip  in.  IlaughingJ 

Jay  R:  Benny  would  put  out  fifteen  cents  and  say,  "This  is  all 
I  have,"  so  the  rest  of  us  would  put  out,  but  it  didn't 
cost  very  much. 

Edloe  R:   I  never  cared  much  for  his  work  to  tell  you  the  truth., 
and  I  didn't  talk  much,  to  Bufano. 

Jay  R:    I  photographed  him. 

Edloe  R:   But  Dorothy  and  Raymond  were  very  fond  of  him.   I  think 
he  even  slept  in  Raymond's  work  studio,  probably  when  he 
was  hard  up  or  something. 

Dunning:  Did  you  critique  each,  other's  work? 

Edloe  R:  No,  not  much. 

Jay  R:  Not  much.;  we  were  too  good  friends  for  that. 

Edloe  R:  We  all  went  to  sketch  class,  but  that's  about  all. 

Jay  R:    Dong  Kingraan  made  quite  a  reputation  and  went  East.   I 
was  talking  about  people  who  made  a  living  at  it.   I'm 
quite  sure  Dong  did  because  he  did  these  very  clever  and 
very  good  watercolor  sketches  of  Chinatown,  and  they 
sold  very  well.   Then  he  went  East,  and  his  work 
appeared  in  many  publications.   Dong  was  one  who  was  I 
think  quite  successful  in  making  a  living  in  art.   He 
used  to  appear  with  us  at  the  sketch  classes,  and  it 
always  annoyed  me  that — I'd  work  like  everything  to  try 
to  get  a  sketch,  that  I  liked--Dong  in  about  a  few 
minutes  would  dash,  off  something  that  I  couldn't  possibly 
do.   But  that's  the  way  he  worked;  he  was  very  clever, 
and  I  wasn't.   We  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  what  any 
of  the  others  did.   We  were  all  working,  trying  to  im 
prove  ourselves. 
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Edloe  R:  Tom  Lewis  had  a  studio  in  the  same  building  we  were  in, 
and  once  in  awhile  he'd  ask  you  to  come  in  and  look  at 
a  painting  and  tell  him  what  you  thought  of  it,  but  he's 
the  only  one  I  can  remember  who  would  do  that. 

Dunning:  Pretty  brave. 

Jay  R:   Well,  he  was  a  pretty  close  friend,  in  the  same  building. 

Edloe  R:  Jay  used  to  photograph  his  paintings  when  he  wanted  them 
for  a  record  or  publicity. 

Jay  R:  He  was  a  friend  up  until  the  time  he  died  just  a  short 
time  ago,  Then  Luke  Gibney  was  in  the  back  studio;  he 
was  quite  successful, 

Edloe  R:  He  earned  his  living  being  a  bartender,  and  he  painted 
during  the  day.  He  would  bartend  at  night  at  a  bar  on 
Columbus  Avenue. 

Jay  R:    Neil  Sampson  had  the  studio  next  to  us,  and  he  had  a 
group  of  artists  who  did  posters  and  package  design. 

Edloe  R:  He  did  things  for  Safeway. 

Jay  R:    Neil  Sampson  Associates,   He  did  a  lot  of  work  with 
Safeway.   I  think  he  created  their  first  logo. 

Edloe  R:  They've  just  changed  it  recently. 

Jay  R:    Neil  died  just  a  couple  of  years  ago.   The  ones  who 
worked  for  him  are  still  friends. 

Edloe  R:  Roger  Sturtevant  had  a  studio  down  there  too.   He  was  a 
good  architectural  photographer.   He  was  in  the  same 
building  as  the  Art  Center  where  they  had  the  gallery. 

Dunning:  Where  was  the  Art  Center? 

Edloe  R:  It  was  730  Montgomery  Street, 

Jay  R:    Same  building  Ernest  Born  was  in. 

Edloe  R:  Yes,  Ernest  Born  was  in,  that  was  after  Roger  moved  out. 

Jay  R:    Then,  at  802  was  Dorothea  Lange.   You  might  have  heard  of 
her. 
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Dunning:  Yes,  in  fact  we've  done  her  oral  history  at  the  office, 

Jay  R:   There's  a  portrait  of  me  that  she  took  that's  in  the 
front  room.   Did  you  see  it? 

Dunning:  No,  not  yet,  but  I'll  have  to  see  it. 

Jay  R:   I'll  go  and  show  it  to  you,   [leaves  room] 

Edloe  R:  She  was  an  awfully  nice  person.   When  we  moved  into  802, 
she  had  given  up  her  regular  portrait  studio  on  Sutter 
Street  which  she  had  when  I  was  in  art  school. 

Dunning:  Oh.   [reacting  to  Lange  portrait  Jay  brings  in] 

Edloe  R:  She  was  going  to  take  a  photograph  of  Mischa  Elman,  the 
violinist,  and  she  wanted  to  get  an  idea  of  the  light, 
and  she  got  Jay  to  pose  for  her;  then  she  gave  Jay  the 
photograph. 

Dunning:  So  you  have  an  original?  1933. 

Jay  R:   Yes,  believe  me,  I  looked  like  that  once. 

Edloe  R:  That's  when  we  first  moved,  because  that  was  at  802. 

Jay  R:    Imogen  Cunningham  was  around  there  too.   She  used  to 
visit  us  sometimes.   She's  become  a  quite  well-known 
photographer. 

Edloe  R:  We  didn't  know  her  awfully  well. 
Jay  R:   She  lived  into  her  nineties. 
Dunning:  Did  you  know  Dorothea  Lange  well? 

Jay  R:    Pretty  well,  yes.   She  had  the  studio  across  the  hall 
from  us . 
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Edloe  R:  She  was  married  to  Maynard  Dixon,  and  Maynard  had  the 

studio  in  the  next  block,  and  she  had  the  studio  at  802. 

Then  they'd  go  out  together  for  dinner  and  everything, 
you  see. 


Jay  R: 
Edloe  R: 

Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 

Jay  R: 

Edloe  R: 
Jay  R: 


She  was  only  there  about  a  year  I  think. 

Then  they  bought  a  house.   They  had  two  little  boys,  and 
they  bought  a  house  and  moved  away  from  there,  so  we 
only  knew  her  about  six  or  eight  months  at  the  time. 

What  was  she  like? 

Oh,  just  a  nice  person,  and  worked  very  hard  at  her 
photography.   She  was  very  much  interested  in  people, 
you  know,  photographing  people. 

I  was  just  starting  in  photography,  and  I  had  some  circus 
pictures,  and  she  came  in  and  I  showed  them  to  her.   She 
raved  about  them,  and  I  didn't  know  what  she  was  raving 
about. 


She  was  that  way. 
friendly. 


She  was  awfully  nice,  always  very 


I  think  she  was  just  encouraging  me,  and  maybe  she  did 
see  something,  I  don't  know.   But  she  was  a  very  nice 
person.   We'd  see  her  occasionally  and  she  was  always 
friendly.   We  followed  her  career. 


Edloe  R:  It  was  too  bad  she  had  such  a  tragic  end.   The  last  time 
I  saw  her  was  the  day  that  the  escalators  had  opened  up 
to  the  old  White  House,  and  she'd  been  there  photograph 
ing  them,  and  she'd  come  out  and  she  looked  so  tired.   I 
stopped  and  spoke  to  her,  but  I  didn't  stay  and  talk 
because  she  just  looked  dead  tired,  and  I  guess  she  was 
ill  then. 

Jay  R:   Adaline  Kent  was  quite  active  in  the  artist  group  around 
there  too. 

Edloe  R:  She  had  a  studio  at  802  Montgomery  too. 

Jay  R:    She  was  a  sculptress.   She  was  married  to  Bob  Howard.   He 
may  still  be  alive;  he  was  a  sculptor  too.   He  did  the-- 
what  were  they,  out  at  Steinhart? 


Edloe  R:  Dolphins,   That  fountain  that's  out  there. 
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WPA  Work 


Jay  R:    I  worked  during  the  WPA  painting  on  the  murals  at  the 
Mother's  House,  with  Dorothy  Puccinelli  and  Helen 
Forbes . 

Edloe  R:   Out  at  the  zoo.   Have  you  ever  been  in  that  Mother's 
House? 

Dunning:   Yes,   What  were  the  murals  of? 
Jay  R:    They  were  Biblical, 

Edloe  R:   The  Ark.   One,  the  animals  were  going  on,  the  other  one 
the  animals  are  coming  off. 

Jay  R:    When  it  opened  they  had  quite  a  ceremony.   I  have  pic 
tures  of  that, 

Edloe  R:   Dorothy  and  Helen  Forbes  got  the  commission,  so  Helen 
did  one  end  and  Dorothy  did  the  other,  and  Dorothy  had 
Jay  as  a  helper. 

Jay  R:  We  also  did  the  sides,  end  and  sides. 

Dunning:  How  did  you  go  about  getting  a  WPA  job  at  that  time? 

Jay  R:  It  wasn't  hard,   [laughing] 

Edloe  R:  I  didn't  do  it,  but  Jay  did. 

Jay  R:  I  got  two  different  jobs;  I  also  sang  in  the  WPA  Federal 
Chorus.  A  friend  of  ours  used  to  get  us  free  tickets  to 
concerts  and  things. 

Edloe  R:   She  did  publicity  and  used  to  have  free  tickets. 

Jay  R:    She  sort  of  arranged  it  for  me.   The  murals  were 

finished,  and  I  was  doing  easel  paintings,  and  she  got 
me  into  the  Federal  Chorus  under  Giulio  Silva.   I'd  sung 
in  the  Conservatory  Bach  Chorus  he  directed.   I  enjoyed 
doing  it. 

During  the  Depression,  you  could  go  to  Chinatown 
and  get  a  T-bone  steak  dinner  for  thirty-five  cents.   We 
used  to  also  all  go  up  in  a  big  group  to  one  of  the 
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Jay  R: 

Edloe  R: 
Dunning : 
Jay  R: 
Edloe  R: 

Dunning; 
Edloe  R: 
Jay  R: 
Edloe  R: 

Jay  R: 
Edloe  R: 

Jay  R: 

Edloe  R: 
Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 

Jay  R: 
Dunning 


larger  Chinese  restaurants  and  sit  around  a  big  table 
and  everybody  would  share  the  cost  and  have  all  th.e 
Chinese  food.   It  was  a  lot  of  fun.   Marian  Cunningham 
was  quite  active  at  that  time  too. 

Did  you  ever  h.ear  of  her? 

No. 

She  died  very  tragically. 

Had  a  brain  tumor,  and  sh.e  was  really  quite  young  when 
it  happened.   It  was  too  bad  because  Marian  had  a  lot  of 
talent,  a  very  natural  talent. 

In  what  area? 

Painting.   She  did  pastels. 

She  did  sertgraphs-  later. 

Oh  yes,  then  she  went  into  silkscreens  when  they  first 
came  in. 

She  was  quite  successful  in  doing  it. 


did  things  commercially  that  way,  and  she  built  up 
quite  a  bit  of  business.   She  was  married  to  Ben 
Cunningham;  th.en  they  separated  and  Ben  went  East. 

Quite  a  number  went  East  and  did  fairly  well,  but  most 
of  th.em  stayed  Lere  ,  and  most  of  them  unfortunately  are 
dead  by  now. 

An  awful  lot  of  them;  you've  made  me  think  of  how  many 
have  died. 

Is  there  anything  else  about  that  period  of  time  in  the 
Montgomery  Block  area  that  stands  out  in  your  mind? 

The  time  before  the  war  stands  out  as  being  peaceful. 
You'd  never  heard  of  all  these  muggings  and  everything 
like  that. 


Of  course  you've  heard  about  the  Montgomery  Block, 
haven't  you? 


Yes. 
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Jay  R:    I  lived  there  for  awhile.   Geneve  Sargeant  too  was 

living  in  the  Montgomery  Block.   Edloe  took  pictures  of 
Geneve  Sargeant  and  Dorr  Bothwell.   They  were  all  very 
good  artists  and  pretty  well  known.   They  all  did 
murals.   Dorr  decorated  the  walls  of--was  it  Manning's? 
[to  Edloe] 

Edloe  R:   Manning's,  the  one  that  was  on  lower  Market  Street. 

Dunning:   Was  that  a  department  store? 

Edloe  R:  No,  an  eating  place,  cafeteria  type. 

Jay  R:    I  don't  know  if  Dorr  is  still  alive  or  not,  but  she  was 
quite  successful.  Who  were  the  successful  ones? 

Edloe  R:   I  haven't  seen  Dorr  since  we  moved  from  Montgomery 

Street,  but  Ruth  always  kept  up  a  friendship  with  Dorr, 
and  I'd  hear  about  her  once  in  awhile  from  Ruth.   I 
knew  Ruth  Cravath  really  the  best  of  any  of  them. 

Jay  R:    I  guess  we  were  closest  to  Ruth  because  we  kept  in 
touch  over  the  years  because  I  photographed  so  many 
things  for  her. 

Edloe  R:   Jay  photographed  her  children.   She  had  twins. 

Jay  R:  Oh  yes,  I  photographed  her  children  too.  Ernst  Bacon 
had  a  studio  for  awhile.  I  guess  Ernst  Bacon  was  the 
only  musician  who  lived  down  there. 


Marriages  and  Divorces 


Edloe  R:   Yes,  he  and  Penty  were  divorced,  and  Penty  married 
Albert  Barrows. 

Jay  R:    Ernst  Bacon  I  think  is  the  only  musician  who  had  a 
studio  there. 

Edloe  R:   Dorothea  Lange  and  Maynard  Dixon  were  divorced,  and 

Maynard  married  the  divorced  wife  who  what ' s-his-name 
divorced  to  marry  Penty  Bacon! 


Jay  R: 


Albert  Barrows . 
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Edloe  R:   Yes,  Albert  Barrows  divorced  Edith  Haralin,  and  she 

married  Maynard  Dixon.   And  Dorothea  Lange  married  the 
professor  over  at  California  [UC  Berkeley]  that  she 
did  that  book  on  about  the  Japanese. 

Dunning:  Yes,  Paul  Taylor. 

Edloe  R:   The  only  one  that  I  never  heard  what  happened  to  was 
Paul  Taylor's  wife.   I  hope  she  found  somebody  else 
too!   [laughing]   Because  everybody  just  sort  of  moved 
around. 

Dunning:  Was  there  a  lot  of  that  moving  around  at  that  time? 

Edloe  R:  Yes,  there  were  a  lot  of  divorces.  Well,  we're  quaint! 

Dunning:  You've  been  married  how  many  years? 

Edloe  R:  Fifty-five  years. 

Jay  R:    Oh  no,  we've  been  married  longer  than  that.   Fifty- 
eight  October  8,  1983. 

Edloe  R:  It  will  be  fifty-eight  in  October,  that's  right. 

Jay  R:  I'll  be  eighty-seven  September  17. 

Dunning:  I  just  can't  believe  either  of  your  ages. 

Edloe  R:  Oh,  that's  nice  of  you! 


Reflections  on  Life 


Jay  R:    I  can  believe  it.   When  you  get  in  your  eighties  you 

find  that  you  can't  do  a  lot  of  the  things  you  could  do 
before.   You  get  tired  very  easily,  and  you  can  put  off 
things,  and  you  find  out  parts  of  your  body  you  never 
knew  existed  until  they  start  aching,  and  different 
parts  wear  out,  but  there's  not  much  you  can  do  about  it 
except  have  plans. 
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Jay  R:    In  retirement  it  isn't  too  bad  if  you  have  projects  of 
some  sort.   I've  started  for  some  reason  writing  songs, 
making  up  songs.   I  used  to  do  it  when  I  was  back  in 
high,  school;  tunes  would  come  in  my  head.   But  I  never 
did  anything  with  them  till  I  retired.  My  niece  was 
taping  my  brother,  who  is  still  alive  at  ninety-one, 
with  a  recorder  one  day,  and  I  said,  "Gee,  I'd  like  to 
have  one  of  those.   Where  did  you  get  it?  How  much  did 
it  cost?"  She  said  she  didn't  know  because  it  was  her 
daughter's.   Later  I  went  down  there  for  Christmas  in 
Palo  Alto  and  there  wrapped  up  was  a  tape  recorder  for 
me,  so  I  thought,  "Heavens,  I've  got  to  tape  some  songs 
for  her." 

Dunning:  Have  you  been  taping  your  songs? 

Jay  R:    I  remembered  a  tune  that  I'd  made  up  in  high  school,  a 
tune  I  still  remembered.   So  I  made  up  some  words  for 
it,  and  it  was  a  song  for  her. 

Dunning:  A  song  for  your  wife? 
Edloe  R:   No,  for  his  neice. 

Jay  R:    I  was  at  the  piano  when  sh,e  was  just  a  little  girl  about 
eight  years  old  or  so;  that's  when  I  made  up  the  tune. 
So  I  sort  of  related  it  to  her,  and  I  made  up  words  to 
it;  then  that  started  me  making  others  up.   I  taped  it 
for  her,  and  she  was  very  pleased  with  it.   Then  I 
thought,  "Gee,  what  if  it  had  accompaniment?"   I 
started  really  trying  to  learn  to  play  the  guitar,  and 
I'm  engaged  in  that  now. 

Dunning:   That's  great. 

Jay  R:    Oh,  it  just  worries  you  to  death,  you  know,  because  I've 
got  a  crooked  little  finger  that  doesn't  make  it  easy 
for  me  to  play,  and  your  hands  get  a  little  bit  slow, 
and  it's  kind  of  tough  to  do.   The  difficulty  is  in 
accepting  things  that  are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be, 
once  you  get  older  I  think. 

Dunning:   Physically? 

Jay  R:  There  are  things  you  can't  do,  and  it's  hard  to  really 
accept,  because  what  comes  out  is  not  as  good  as  you'd 
hoped.  [brief  tape  interruption  after  telephone  rings] 

Dunning:   I'd  like  to  ask  each  of  you  individually  if  you  have  any 
special  ambitions  now?  Things  you'd  like  to  do  or-- 
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Edloe  R:   Well,  I'd  like  to  paint.   I  mean  I  wish  I  could  put 
more  time  into  it  than  I  do.   But  I  haven't  much 
ambition  to  show;  I  just  enjoy  painting.   I  want  to 
keep  moving,  that's  what-- 

Dunning:   Do  you  have  any  special  things  that  you  paint? 

Edloe  R:   I  like  to  paint  shells  and  leaves  and  flowers  and  things 
like  that.   I  like  the  natural  environment;  I  like 
things  that  are  natural.   I  guess  I'm  an  evolutionist 
really.   But  I  haven't  much  ambition  to  show  anymore. 

Jay  R:    Sh.e  never  did  have.   [Edloe  laughs] 
Dunning:   What  does  that  mean? 

Jay  R:    Oh,  she's  got  stacks  of  wonderful  paintings  and  things 
packed  away  that  no  one  will  ever  see. 

Edloe  R:   I  used  to  send  them  to  exhibitions. 

Jay  R:    And  she's  got  drawings.   She's  a  much  better  draftsman 
than  I  ever  was.   We  have  stacks  of  drawings  that  are 
packed  away. 

Edle  R:    You  have  to  have  push,  and  I  don't  have  much,  of  that 
push..   For  instance,  Dong  Kingman  I  always  remember, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  came  to  San  Francisco,  so  Dong  goes 
down  with,  his  watercolors  of  Chinatown  and  sells  Eleanor 
a  watercolor.   Now,  I  no  more  could  have  done  that  than 
fly! 

Dunning:   You  needed  an  agent. 
Edloe  R:   I  guess  I  did. 

Jay  R:    She  needed  to  marry  someone  else  who  wasn't  just  the 
same. 

Edloe  R:   Jay's  just  as  bad  as  I  am! 

Jay  R:    I'm  just  as  bad.   Neither  one  of  us  really  pushed  our 
work  or  did  anything  aggressive  to  make  a  reputation. 
I  got  started  by  taking  the  pictures  of  Adaline  Kent 
and  Bob  Howard  in  the  next  studio  and  their  children, 
and  they  showed  th.em  to  Mrs.  Bransten--MJB  coffee 
people- -and  they  showed  them  to  Walter  Levenson  who 
showed  them  to  friends.   So  I  became  involved  in  taking 
children. 
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Dunning:   Did  you  do  mostly  portraits? 

Edloe  R:  He  was  one  of  the  early  Leica  men,  when  35mm's  were 

first  coming  in,  and  he'd  go  to  the  home  and  photograph 
children.  He  wanted  to  get  nice,  natural  pictures  of 
children.   But  Addie  was  really  the  one  that  gave  him 
his  start.   She  used  to  get  mad  because  she'd  tell  me 
what  he  ought  to  do,  though,  he  never  could!  Addie  was 
such  a  nice  person.   It  was  too  bad. 

Jay  R:     She  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident. 
Dunning:  What  was  her  last  name? 

Edloe  R:   Howard,  was  her  married  name,  and  Kent  was  her  family 

name.   It's  the  Kents  of  Kentfield  over  in  Marin  County. 

Jay  R:    I  won  first  prize  in  the  national  contest  that  the 
Leica  camera  had. 

Dunning:   [looking  at  Leica  gold  medallion  award  that  Jay  brings 
out]   Leica.   1950.   First  prize. 

Edloe  R:   It  was  a  picture  of  fencing,  not  a  portrait  of  a  child, 
a  picture  of  fencing  that  he  won  the  prize. 

Jay  R:    I  did  fencing.   I  qualified  for  the  national  champion 
ships,  and  I  was  eliminated,  so  I  took  pictures 
afterwards. 

Edloe  R:  It  was  held  over  at  the  fair  in  1939. 

Dunning:  That's  something  to  be  proud  of. 

Jay  R:  It's  been  sitting  there  for  a  long  time. 

Dunning:  What  book  is  that  you're  looking  through? 

Jay  R:    This  is  the  manual  of  the  Leica  camera  that  I  used 
mostly. 

Dunning:   Oh,  and  this  is  a  chapter  you  wrote. 
Edloe  R:  A  chapter  on  child  portraiture. 

Jay  R:    Yes,  on  my  work.   Ansel  Adams  had  seen  my  work  and 
recommended  me  to  the  publisher  of  that  book. 

Edloe  R:   That's  how  he  got  the  job.  They  don't  pay  very  much 
for  a  thing  like  that,  but  it's  a  good  ad. 
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Jay  R: 
Edloe  R: 

Jay  R: 

Dunning: 
Jay  R: 

Dunning: 
Jay  R: 
Edloe  R: 

Dunning: 
Edloe  R: 
Jay  R: 


Edloe  R: 


Jay  R: 
Dunning 
Jay  R: 
Dunning 


Prestige.   I  didn't  really  push  that  so  much. 

It's  a  chapter  on  taking  children  with  the  Leica.   Each 
chapter  is  a  different  use  of  the  Leica  in  it. 

But  th_ey  advertised  me  amongst  the  top  photographers  in 
th.e  country. 

What  year  was  that  published? 

'51.   A  friend  of  mine  who  was  traveling  in  Mexico 
picked  up  this  book,  and  it  was  in  Spanish!   I  doubt  if 
you  can  get  any  now. 

Do  you  still  photograph.? 
Not  one  bit. 


When  he  retired,  h.e  retired! 
making  a  living  for  Jay. 


Photography  was  just 


Really? 
No. 


It  wasn't  a  love? 


We  were  trained  to  be  artists.  We  both  went  to  art 
school  for  a  long  time  to  learn  to  draw  and  paint. 
Edloe  of  course--!  don't  know  whether  she  told  you- -she 
worked  as  one  of  the  top  fashion  artists  in  the  city, 
worked  for  all  th.e  big  stores.   I  worked  in  commercial 
art,  and  we  both,  got  tired  of  it  about  the  same  time 
and  quit.   When  our  money  began  running  short,  we  moved 
down  to  802  Montgomery  Street. 

I  did  work  at  the  art  school  at  Chestnut  Street  for  a 
couple  of  years,  ran  the  shop  and  library  in  the 
thirties,  the  library  in  the  art  school.   They  had  a 
shop  where  students  could  buy  supplies,  and  the  job 
meant  you  ran  both  things  because  the  shop  was  only 
open  for  an  Lour  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  in  the 
afternoon. 

It's  not  being  recorded  now,  is  it? 

Yes. 

It  is? 

Yes,  but  it's  very  informal. 
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Jay  R:    I  was  going  to  say  I  worked  for  some  of  the  very 

prominent  families  in  this  town.   I  photographed  the 
Haas  family,  from  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  on  through  the 
children,  who  are  now  grown  up  of  course;  they  own  the 
Oakland  A*s,  and  I  guess  they  are  very  much  involved 
with  the  Levi  Strauss  people,  and  Zellerbach  and 
Fleishhacker  and  many,  many  prominent  families  in 
town,  judges  and  lawyers  and  doctors.  One  time  I 
counted  in  the  yellow:  section  over  eighty  doctors 
whose  children  I  had  taken. 

Edloe  R:  He  did  it  about  thirty  years. 

Jay  R:  I  did  it  about  forty  years. 

Edloe  R:  Forty  years,  was  it  that  long? 

Jay  R:  Forty  years  of  struggling. 

Edloe  R:  So  you  can't  blame  him  for  when  he  was  through,  he  was 
through. 

Jay  R:    The  thing  is  with  the  cameras  now  you  don't  have  to  be 
a  photographer  to  use  them.   They  practically  do  every 
thing  that  you  used  to  have  to  manipulate  yourself. 
People  can  get  color  photographs  now  at  the  corner 
drugstore  that  in  the  days  when  we  started  out  you 
couldn't  do.  The  various  processes  were  very 
complicated  and  very  tricky.   Now  it's  so  easy,  and  it's 
just  unbelievable  what  anybody  can  do  with  just  an 
ordinary  camera  that  you  can  buy  for  not  too  much.  So 
when  I  got  to  my  eighties  and  things  began  slacking  off, 
I  said,  "That's  it,"  and  decided  to  start  painting. 

Dunning:  So  you  worked  until  your  eighties? 

Jay  R:    Yes. 

Edloe  R:   In  photography?  Yes. 

Jay  R:    Still  I  get  people  who  beg  me  to  come  out  and  do  one 
more  job  I 

Edloe  R:   Jay  took  some  jobs  after  we  moved  out  here. 

Jay  R:    Oh  yes.   I  photographed  some  animals  for  a  girl  that  I 
got  acquainted  with  who  ran  a  groom  shop  where  she 
groomed  dogs.   I  got  involved  in  taking  dog  pictures 
and  cat  pictures  towards  the  end. 
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Dunning:  That's  a  specialty. 

Jay  R:    Our  problem  was  we  never  really  charged  enough,  for  my 
work.   We  weren't  good  business  people. 

Dunning:   Would  you  do  that  differently  now? 

Jay  R:    No,  because  we're  just  the  same!   [laughter]  We  haven't 
changed.   To  be  successful  in  a  business,  you've  got  to 
have  certain  qualities  that  artists  don't  usually  have, 
and  it's  difficult.   Most  of  them  have  agents.  All  of 
th.e  great  successes  in  the  art  world  now  have  agents, 
and  there  are  also  galleries  that  sign  contracts  with 
them.   They  promote  their  work,  and  there  are  articles 
.  in  the  publications  on  how  great  they  are,  and  the 
prices  go  up  pretty  high.   So  some  of  them  got  quite 
rich.   Incidentally,  a  boy  that  I  took  as  an  infant, 
John  Berggruen--is  that  his  name?   [to  EdloeJ 

Edloe  R:   He  has  that  gallery.   The  Berggruen  Gallery  here. 

Jay  R:    I  took  him  and  his  sister  when  he  was  an  infant.   He 
runs  a  gallery  down  here,  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
galleries  in  town  now,  and  I  guess  they  all  do  well. 


Dunning:   Any  other  though-ts  you'd  like  to  add? 

Jay  R:    Oh,  probably  after  you  leave  there'll  be  all  sorts  of 
things. 

Dunning:  If  that's  th.e  case,  just  write  it  down. 

Edloe  R:  Oh  no,  it  wouldn't  be  important  I  don't  think! 

Jay  R:  It  was  a  long  time  ago. 

Edloe  R:  Yes. 

Jay  R:    Although  I  find  that  I  remember  things  that  happened 
back  then  better  than  I  remember  what  happened  last 
week.  Your  memory  for  things  of  that  type,  fifty, 
sixty  years  ago- 

Dunning:   It's  interesting  to  see  what  people  do  remember. 

Jay  R:    Usually  it's  something  that's  lodged  in  your  brain, 

that's  when  it  was  very  easy  to  impress,  and  it  stays 
there.   If  it  just  happened  last  week,  it  bounces  off 
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Edloe  R:  Actually,  the  700  block  there  on  Montgomery  Street, 
those  are  some  of  the  oldest  buildings  that  are  left 
in  San  Francisco.   I  know  our  building  was  built  in 
1858,  the  one  we  were  in. 

Jay  R:    The  Montgomery  building  was  the  most  famous  building  I 
think,  during  that  time  artists  lived  there. 

Dunning:  Did  you  take  pictures  of  that? 

Jay  R:  Yes,  I've  got  a  picture  of  it. 

Edle  R:  Yes,  we  have  some  pictures. 

Jay  R:  Did  you  ever  see  a  picture  of  the  Montgomery  Block? 

Dunning:  I  would  love  to  see  a  picture  of  the  Montgomery  Block. 

Edloe  R:  I  don't  know  whether  Jay  can  find  it  or  not. 

Dunning:   If  he  can't  find  it  today,  it's  okay.  Well,  anything 
else  you'd  like  to  add. 

Edloe  R:  No. 

Dunning :   This  session  has  turned  out  a  little  longer  than  I  told 
you  initially.   Thank  you  very  much. 

Edloe  R:   Well,  you've  been  awfully  nice. 
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Ellen  Meyer  on  the  classes  with  Ann  Mundstock  in  later  years 

At  the  end,  in  the  sixties,  only 
Ruth  and  I  went,  and  mostly  because  we 
liked  Ann.   The  classes  were  still  fine, 
but  we.  traveled  for  an  hour  both  ways. 
We  liked  the  class,  but  we  also  went  to 
support  Ann  and  not  let  her  down.   You 
know,  everybody  else  leaves  the  ship 
when  it's  not  that  great  or  that 
enjoyable,  but  we  felt  very  committed 
to  support  her. . . . 
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Ann  Mundstock's  Class 
[Interview  1:  April  20,  1983J 


Dunning:   How  did  you  happen  to  become  acquainted  with.  Ann 
Mundstock? 

Meyer:    My  sister-in-law  Ruth  Rosenfeld  took  me  along  the  first 
time  to  her  exercise  class,  and  after  that  we  came 
together,  and  then  Ann  and  I  became  friends.  My  husband 
and  James  Mundstock  were  very  interested  in  each  other. 
So  we  were  really  friends. 

Dunning:   Do  you  recall  your  first  impression  of  Ann?  What  she 
looked  like  and  sounded  like? 

Meyer:    I  was  not  even  experiencing  anything  like  that. 

Coming  from  another  country  and  then  coming  to  San 
Francisco  from  New  York,  everything  was  new,  and  first 
impressions  were  not  registered. 

Dunning:  As  you  got  to  know  her  more,  could  you  describe  her? 

Meyer:    Can  I  describe  her?  Oh,  it  was  always  very  pleasant 
with  her.   Even  though  it  was  an  old  house  on  Webster 
Street,  it  seemed  like  it  was  flooded  with  sun.   I  don't 
know  that  in  the  Richmond  District  you  have  so  much 
sun,  but  I  had  that  feeling  so  there  must  have  been  a 
lot  of  gaiety  or  pleasurable  joy. 

Dunning:   Was  that  her  own  home? 

Meyer:    Yes,  it  was  her  home.   Both,  times,  when  they  moved 
later  the  class  was  still  in  the  living  room  of  h.er 
home  out  near  Sloat  Boulevard. 

Dunning:   In  the  Webster  Street  home,  was  it  a  large  living  room 
where  she  had  the  lessons? 
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Meyer:    I  don't  remember  where  we  actually  were.   I  have  the 
feeling  we  were  in  the  basement,  but  it  was  one  of 
thos-e  Victorian  homes ,  and  I  think  she  had  a  studio  in 
the  basement  or  in  the  lower  floor.   It  was  just 
pleasant. 

Dunning:   Do  you  recall  things  about  your  classes  with  her? 

Meyer:    Not  in  Webster  Street,  but  later  she  would' always  show 
us  which  muscles  should  be  moved,  and  she  came  out  with 
a  big  book  of  illustrations,  an  old  German  book.   It 
was  in  color.   I  wish  I  had  it  because  it  was  so  beauti 
fully  drawn.  Ann  would  show  which  muscle  would  lie  on 
top  of  the  other  in  the  shoulder,  for  instance,  and 
what  should  be  moved.  And  she  had  those  great  big 
gongs,  a  whole  slew  of  them.   I  loved  that. 

Dunning:   How  did  she  incorporate  the. gongs  into  the  classes? 

Meyer:    That  was  what  I  liked  very  much.  We  would  improvise 

sometimes,  but  not  everybody  liked  it.  She  would  just 
use  the  gongs  to  give  us  the  rhythm  or  the  feel  of 
what  we  wanted  to  express.   It  was  really  a  very  free- 
moving  experience.   Those  two  things,  the  gongs  and  the 
illustration  books,  were  absolutely  hers.   I  have  never 
experienced  it  at  any  other  place. 

Dunning:  Was  there  a  certain  routine  in  the  classes? 

Meyer:    I'm  sure  there  was  for  the  teacher,  but  I  did  not 

remember  whether  there  was  one  thing  after  the  other 
like  you  do  today  with  Jazzercise. 

Dunning:   I'm  wondering  if  Ann  went  through  a  warm-up  or-- 

Meyer:    No.   Warm-up,  I  think  the  word  didn't  exist.   Maybe  you 
warmed  up,  but  you  didn't  talk  about  it.  You  went 
right  in  with  the  exercises,  but  maybe  slowly. 

Dunning:  I'm  trying  to  get  an  idea  of  whether  her  teaching  of 
the  anatomy  was  separate  from  the  class?  Or  did  she 
discuss  that  as  you  were  doing  the  exercises? 

Meyer:    She  would  explain  mainly  when  we  didn't  reach  that 

muscle  or  the  movement.   She  would  show  the  muscle,  and 
it  was  very  plastic  after  that  and  much  easier  to  get  to 
that  point  of  movement.   It  was  mainly  the  shoulders.  I 
remember  that  so  well  because  all  the  different  muscles, 
there's  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  she  would  show  us 
which  one.   It  was  fascinating.  She  loved  to  do  that. 
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Dunning: 
Meyer: 

Dunning: 
Meyer: 


Did  Ann  do  it  right  along  with,  the  class? 


Dunning: 
Meyer: 

Dunning: 
Meyer: 


Dunning: 
Meyer: 

Dunning : 

Meyer: 
Dunning: 


This  was  just  now  and  then, 
explain  or  make  a  point. 


not  every  time,  but  just  to 


Some  people  have  called  her  exercises  therapeutic, 
would  you? 

At  that  time  I  think  you  would  call  it  therapeutic. 
Psychology /psychiatry ,  while  it  was  in  existence  as  one 
looks  at  history,  it  was  not  part  of  our  daily  life. 
We  didn't  think  about  it  and  had  very  little  knowledge 
about  it.   So  therapeutic,  if  some  people  said  that,  it 
was  the  closest  to  what  one  does  now  in  other  directions, 

I've  heard  that  Ann  worked  specifically  with  some 
people  who  had  asthma  and  other  physical  ailments. 

Yes,  she  did.   If  you  ever  talk  to  Erwin  Bauer,  she 
did  wonders  for  Francie,  the  daughter. 

What  was  Francie' s  problem? 

Francie  was  quasi-abandoned.  Her  father  was  Jewish, 
and  her  mother  was  not  Jewish  and  she  didn't  want  to  be 
married  to  a  Jew.   Francie  was  about  a  year  old  when  the 
mother  said,  "That's  it."  She  was  brought  up  by  grand 
parents,  and  the  grandparents  then  had  a  chance  to  go  to 
the  other  brother  in  Denmark.   Then  Francie  was  with  the 
father,  whom  she  hardly  knew,  and  she  came  to  America. 

She  finally  ended  up  in  our  house,  and  she  got 
quite  sick.   She  had  osteoporosis,  I  think.   She  was 
actually  in  the  Sunshine  School  for  awhile,  which  is 
for  crippled  children.   Partly  it  was  physical,  and  I'm 
sure  it  was  emotional  as  well.   Ann  Mundstock  worked 
with  her,  what  she  did  I  don't  remember. 

How  old  was  Francie  at  that  time? 

Francie  left  us  when  she  was  almost  twelve,  so  she  was 
ten  or  eleven.  At  that  time  you  called  a  youngster  a 
child.   [laughing] 

Did  you  ever  go  to  Ann  Mundstock  with  specific  problems, 
physical  problems? 

I  don't  believe  so. 

Did  any  other  people  in  the  class? 
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Meyer:    You  know,  it  was  a  private  thing  then.  Maybe  they  did, 
but  I  wouldn't  know. 

Dunning:   Did  the  class  sizes  change  over  the  years? 

Meyer:    Oh,  yes,  they  were  much  bigger,  but  they  were  never 
big,  maybe  five  or  seven  people.  At  the  end,  in  the 
sixties,  only  Ruth  and  I  went,  and  mostly  because  we 
liked  Ann.  The  classes  were  still  fine,  but  we  traveled 
for  an  hour  both  ways.  We  liked  the  class,  but  we  also 
went  to  support  Ann  and  not  to  let  her  down.  You  know, 
everybody  else  leaves  the  ship  when  it's  not  that  great 
or  that  enjoyable,  but  we  felt  very  committed  to  support 
her,  and  we  enjoyed  it.   It  wasn't  a  drag,  but  to  think 
that  we  traveled  back  and  forth.   I  mean  it  took  us  all 
morning  or  into  the  afternoon. 

Dunning:   It  was  a  whole- day  excursion. 

Meyer:    Yes.  We  sometimes  went  to  downtown  San  Francisco  and 
did  some  shopping,  so  we  connected  that.   Ruth  and  I 
were  very  close  at  that  time,  and  I  think  it  was  that 
kind  of  thing  which  if  you  do  that  every  week  you're 
bound  to  be  close. 

Dunning:   It  must  have  meant  a  lot  to  Ann  Mundstock. 

Meyer:    Yes,  that's  what  we  hoped.   I  don't  know  whether  one  is 
really  aware  oneself,  and  that's  fine;  it's  better. 
Because  she  was  fading  away;  she  was  not  as  vibrant  and 
as  together  as  she  was  before,  but  so  nice,  wonderful. 

Dunning:   Did  Ann  continue  to  do  any  exercises  with  you  during 
this  later  period? 

Meyer:    Very  little,  very  little.  She,  I  think,  had  trouble. 
Dunning:  Can  you  give  me  a  physical  description  of  Ann? 

Meyer:    Now  that  I  look  at  the  picture  it's  easier.   She  was 
not  very  tall  [demonstrating]  . 

Dunning:   How  tall  are  you? 

Meyer:    Five  feet  and  one-half  inch!   [laughing]   I  would  say 
that  I  might  have  shrunk,  but  that's  how  it  was  on  my 
passport.   She  had  a  nice  figure,  but  one  is  much  more 
figure-oriented  now;  one  didn't  look  at  you  to  be  so 
slim  or  so  heavy  or  not  such  a  bust.   She  was  friendly 
and  had  a  nice  smile,  nice  voice.   Yes,  always  warm  and 
welcoming.   A  description  otherwise,  physically  very 
pleasant. 
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German  Ancestry 


Dunning:   Did  she  talk  much  about  her  German  background? 

Meyer:    No,  I  don't  remember.   You  know,  it  was  a  time  when  we 
too,  we  wanted  to  be  Americans,  so  we  left  that  behind. 
It's  much  later,  only  maybe  ten  years  ago,  that  I 
realized  that  I'm  also  German.   I  didn't  want  to  know 
that  I  was  German.   It  was  quite  a  revelation.   I 
think  we  all  rather  wanted  to  be  Americans  and  left 
everything  else  behind. 

Dunning:  Your  sister-in-law,  Ruth  Rosenfeld,  mentioned  that  she 
never  spoke  German  with  Ann  Mundstock.  The  Mundstocks 
always  encouraged  everyone  to  speak  English. 

Meyer:    Yes,  I  would  think  so.   We  didn't  speak  German  to  each 
other  either.   My  husband  and  I,  we  spoke  a  strange 
language  because  we  put  all  the  words  in  that  we  knew, 
regardless  of  whether  we  spoke  English  or  German, 
especially  my  husband,  and  I  said,  "Let's  be  pure!"  I 
wanted  to  be  a  purist,  but  I  didn't  succeed.   No,  we 
didn't  speak  German.   We  didn't  speak  German  to  our 
children  either;  it  was  also  that  kind  of  time.   Germans 
were  not  welcome,  so  you  did  not  want  to  be  sticking  out 
f  and  talk  German  in  a  streetcar,  and  so  you  didn't. 

Dunning:   Did  your  children  learn  German? 

Meyer:    They  know  German  a  little  better  than  others,  but  they 
had  it  in  school.   They  understand,  but  not  that  well. 
Actually,  I  spoke  German  to  Steven  till  he  was  a  year 
old,  and  then  I  was  so  embarrassed  I  stopped. 

Dunning:   What  year  was  that? 

Meyer:    He  was  born  in  July  of  '45.   So  into  the  carriage  you 
can  speak  German,  but  later  when  everybody  can  hear  it 
I  stopped,  which  is  a  shame. 

Dunning:   Were  you  living  in  Berkeley  at  that  time? 

Meyer:    No,  our  children  were  both  born  in  San  Francisco.   We 

went  to  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  so  that's  when  I  stopped. 
No,  I  think  it  was  not  just  the  Mundstocks,  but  they 
were  here  long  before  us ,  and  they  wanted  the  newcomers 
to  get  integrated  into  the  American  society,  so  they 
encouraged  us  and  nobody  spoke  German,  I  don't  think  so. 
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Dunning:  Did  the  Mundstocks  encourage  you  in  any  other  ways? 

Meyer:    I  would  think  maybe  James  in  the  way  of  political 
knowledge  and  attitudes,  but  I  don't  remember  any 
other  ways.  Ann  certainly  was  not  the  type  to  put  her 
foot  down;  she  might  do  it  softly.   Underhanded  would 
be  the  wrong  word,  but  just  by  doing  it,  not  talking 
about  it. 

Dunning:  A  number  of  people  have  talked  about  James's  influence 
politically.  Could  you  talk  about  that  a  bit? 

Meyer:    I  don't  know  that  much  about  it.   I  had  my  children  and 
was  not  concerned  about  politics,  but  he  was  a  big 
wheel  on  the- -what  was  it? 

Dunning:  The  World  Federalists? 

Meyer:    Yes,  the  World  Federalists.  He  didn't  start  as  such. 
I  think  he  started  as  a  Democrat  and  then  became  a 
World  Federalist.   That  was  a  big  thing,  and  they 
apparently  still  exist.   I  heard  somebody  the  other 
day  on  the  radio i  That  they  still  exist  was  a  surprise 
to  me.   I  think  James  must  have  been  one  of  the  first 
ones.   It's  a  beautiful  way  of  thinking,  and  I  wish  we 
had  more  of  that  now. 

Dunning:  What  was  that  way  of  thinking? 

Meyer:    That  the  world  should  belong  together  and  not  be 

separated  by  countries  or  by  language  or  by  anything, 
that  we're  all  people  on  this  earth,  World  Federalists. 
The  Mundstocks  had  naturally  a  political  philosophy,  but 
as  I  say,  I  was  not  politically  oriented. 


Reflections  on  Judaism 


Dunning:   I  was  wondering  how  important  Ann's  Jewishness  was?  Did 
that  come  up? 

Meyer:    No,  no.   But  then  we  didn't  either.   I'm  going  to  be 

honored  for  the  Israel  Bond  Dinner  next  month;  I'll  get 
a  plaque.   I'm  just  thinking  what  I  will  say.   What  I 
will  say  is  that  the  German  Jew  wanted  to  be  assimilated. 
To  come  from  that  background  and  then  be  honored  by 
Judaism,  by  Israel,  it's  a  big  step.   We  didn't  want  to 
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Meyer:     be  known  as  Jews  in  Germany;  even  so  they  could  look 

at  our  faces  and  knew  it  and  went  after  us  as  children 
and  would  really  say  nasty  things,  nasty  words  and 
nasty  things  and  trip  us  and  what  children  do.   We  still 
didn't  want  to  know  that  we  were  Jews. 

When  we  came  to  America,   it  took  us  a  long  time  to 
realize  that's  where  our  roots,  or  my  roots  were.   I 
didn't  want  to  have  synagogue  affiliation,  but  this  is 
where  I  find  my  support  now.   Now  I  realize  what  I  was 
missing. 

Dunning:  What  do  you  think  allowed  you  to  go  back  to  it? 

Meyer:  To  Judaism? 

Dunning:  Yes. 

Meyer:  Fred  then  became  president  in  the  temple  and-- 

Dunning:  Fred  is  your  husband? 

Meyer:     Yes.   The  children  were  about  eight  and  nine,  and  then 
you  make  decisions  other  than  for  yourself.   Fred 
became  president,  and  I  was  still  reluctant,  and  then 
little  by  little,  you  can't  always  be  reluctant,  and 
when  he  died  th.e  congregation  was  ray  support  group.   It 
was  amazing  how  much  I  enjoyed  being  there  and  being 
with  other  Jewish,  people  and  listening  to  the  philosophy 
and  Torah  and  how  all  that  hangs  together.   I  just 
didn't  want  to  know  any  of  it  before.   It's  not  me 
alone.   It's  the  German  Jew  wh.o  wanted  to  be  assimilated, 
and  I'm  one  of  them. 

As  to  Ann,  I  don't  think  we  had  any  Jewish- 
connected  conversation;  I  doubt  it.   It  was  just  not  in 
our  vision,  which  surprises  me  now. 

Dunning:    It  appeared  that  Ann  had  a  circle  of  friends  of  many 
different  creeds  and  backgrounds. 

Meyer:     Yes,  so  do  I,  and  that's  wonderful,  but  then  it's  also 
nice  to  know  the  Jewish  background.   I  take  now  a  class 
with  a  rabbi,  why,  about  things  I  didn't  know.   It's 
beautiful  to  think  of  all  that  happened  way  back  when, 
and  it's  recorded,  so  yes,  I  take  pleasure  in  that  too, 
in  the  learning  of  it. 

Dunning:   How  were  you  chosen  for  the  award  at  the  Israel  Bond 
Dinner? 
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Meyer:     [pausing,  laughing  a  little]  You  are  chosen.   I  really 
earned  it  because  I  did  a  lot.   I  just  gave  up  being  the 
financial  secretary  in  the  temple.   I  did  it  for  six 
years  now,  and  I'm  there,  you  know,  I'm  available. 
Then  my  husband  too  had  a  lot  to  do.  They  need  a  name 
who  people  can  recognize,  and  who  do  you  choose?  You 
know,  this  one  we  chose  already,  so  who  is  there?  And 
this  one  said  no  and  this  one  said  never,  and  who  do  we 
choose,  so  they  came  to  me!   {laughing]   I  thought  about 
it  for  a  day  or  two,  and  I  thought,  "Should  I  do  it?" 
Then  I  thought,  "Why  not?" 

It's  nice  to  be  honored,  and  there's  reason  that  I 
should  be  honored;  I  felt  it  wasn't  just  the  last  in  the 
basket.  Maybe  I  was!   I  was  the  last  because  I  said 
yes.   [laughing]  After  that  they  didn't  have  to  look. 
So  I  am  going  to  get  a  plaque  and  there  are  speeches, 
and  what  they  want  to  do  is  sell  Israel  bonds,  and  am 
I  a  good  name  to  promote. 

Dunning:   What  temple  are  you  associated  with? 

Meyer:     Beth  El,  in  Berkeley.   It's  a  reformed  temple.   There 

are  only  two  synagogues  in  Berkeley,  and  one  is  Hillel, 
that's  mainly  for  the  students,  and  then  the  reformed 
and  the  orthodox  Beth  Israel. 


Family  Background  in  Germany 


Dunning:    I'd  like  to  go  back  a  bit  to  get  some  basic  information 
about  your  own  background,  if  that's  okay? 

Meyer:  Yes. 

Dunning:  Where  were  you  born? 

Meyer:  In  Nuremberg,  Germany. 

Dunning:  What  year? 

Meyer:  1910. 

Dunning:  What  about  your  parents?  Were  they  born  in  Germany? 

Meyer:     Oh,  yes.   I  have  to  ask  my  brother  actually,  because  he 
has  the  roots  way  back,  and  I  think  we  can  trace  it 
back  to  17QO  or  something  like  that.   Oh,  yes.   The 
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Meyer:    German  Jews  were  settled  way  before  other  countries. 

My  parents,  grandparents,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  them, 

were  always  born  in  Germany.   In  different  places  but 
in  Germany. 

Dunning:   Can  you  tell  me  what  life  was  like  for  you  when  you 
were  young? 

Meyer:    I'm  the  second  child  but  the  first  daughter  out  of  four, 
then  comes  a  brother,  then  comes  a  sister  who  came  when 
I  was  eleven,  after  the  war.   What  was  it  like?  I  was 
very  shy;   my  brother,  being  two  years  older,  had  the 
upper  hand;  he  called  the  shots.   When  we  played  Old 
Maid,  Schwarzer  Peter,  when  you  lost  you  were  supposed 
to  have  some  kind  of  black  marks  made  in  your  face,  but 
that  we  did  not  do. 


Dunning 
Meyer: 


You're  not  supposed  to  have  the  card  of  the  Schwarzer 
Peter  when  the  game  is  over.   I  always  had  it  because  I 
was  two  years  younger,  and  he  would  say,  "The  one  who 
has  the  Schwarzer  Peter  is  the  winner."  So  he  was  the 
winner,  but  he  gave  me  that  little  piece  of,  I  don't 
know,  sugar  or  saccharin,  really  it's  not  sugar  at  all! 
[laughingj  I  guess  I  cried  that  I  was  losing,  and  so  he 
said  that  "You  are  the  winner  because  you  have  it."  I 
don't  know,  I  still  remember  it  today  so  I  don't  think 
it  was  a  happy  occasion. 

It  definitely  made  an  impression. 

In  school  my  brother  was  very  fast,  and  he  actually 
skipped  a  class.   I  was  not  so  fast,  and  it  was  not 
easy  having  him  around.   Then  four  years  later  my 
younger  brother  came  along.   Between  my  two  brothers  I 
always  liked  one  better  than  the  other,  and  that  was 
interchangeable.   I  don't  think  I  was  that  happy  at 
home,  I  don't  think  so,  but  what  made  it  that  way  I 
don ' t  know . 

My  father  was  very  busy,  being  a  physician  for 
women,  a  gynecologist.   It's  called  Geburtzhelf er ,  a 
doctor  for  women  and  a  helper  for  birth. He  worked 
seven  days  a  week,  and  only  Sunday  afternoon  he  was 
home  and  played  chess  with  his  brother.   We  were  allowed 
to  look  at  that  and  be  there,  and  that's  how  I  learned 
to  play  chess.   He  played  chess  with  me,  but  there 
wasn't  that  much  time  to  be  with  our  father,  with  my 
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Dunning : 
Meyer: 


Meyer:    father  in  this  case.   I  adored  him.   I  always  had  to 
give  him  up  for  otLer  people,  and  it's  a  very  hard 
thing  to  do. 

I  wonder  about  my  mother  sometimes.  She  wasn't  a 
warm  person,  to  me.  She  was  a  very  warm  person  to  my 
children.  She  onTy  died  five  years  ago;  she  was  ninety- 
three,  and  she  was  affectionate  and  kind  to  them,  but  to 
me  there  was  a  distance  always.   I  often  wonder  why. 
You  know,  after  all,  I  was  the  first  daughter,  maybe  she 
resented  me,  maybe  not. 

She  had  a  beautiful  voice  and  played  piano  and 
sang,  and  she  never  listened  to  my  voice.   I  wasn't 
trained,  and  my  voice  was  nice.   I  could  hold  a  tune, 
and  it  was  nice.  But  there  was  not  anything  done  in 
that  respect,  so  I  don't  know.   It's  a  question  I  have. 

Did  your  mother  end  up  living  with  you  in  Berkeley? 

No,  only  when  she  had  broken  her  leg  and  it  was  in  a 
cast,  and  it  didn't  heal.  When  she  came  from  the 
hospital  she  was  with  me  for  a  time. 

In  New  York  we  all  lived  together.  When  we  came  to 
this  country,  first  my  brother  came,  then  my  husband  and 
I,  then  my  brother's  fiancee  came  and  they  got  married, 
and  then  my  mother  and  younger  sister  came.  We  all 
lived  together,  the  six  of  us,  in  a  three-room  and 
kitchen  apartment. 

Dunning:   In  New  York  City? 

Meyer:    In  Wbodside,  Long  Island.  We  all  lived  together,  and  my 
mother  would  cook,  and  we  would  go  to  work.   My  mother 
never  had  to  do  that  in  Germany.   She  always  had  a  maid, 
so  it  was  pretty  tough  on  her. 

Dunning:   It  was  quite  a  transition  for  her. 

Meyer:    Oh,  yes,  yes.   And  she  never  forgot;  she  could  never 
forgive  or  forget.   When  my  husband  said,  "Here  is 
fifteen  dollars  for  the  week  for  all  of  us,  and  if  there 
is  a  leftover  it's  yours."  That  to  a  woman  who  had 
money  all  her  life  was  a  big  change.   She  laughed  about 
it,  and  it  was  funny,  and  it  was  meant  well,  but  it  was 
still--you  know,  you  laugh  about  these  kind  of  things, 
you  hope  to  laugh.  So,  yes,  a  big  transition,  but  for 
all  of  us. 
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Atmosphere  in  Nuremberg 


Dunning:   Going  hack  a  bit,  can  you  tell  me  what  Nuremberg  was 
like? 

Meyer:    Nuremberg  is  a  very  interesting  city,  an  old  city,  with, 
a  fortress  way  up  on  the  hill,  and  heavy  stone  walls 
around  it.   It  has  three  different  walls,  for  defense. 
The  city  has  a  lot  of  history.   Albrecht  Durer  was  the 
main  artist  there.   And  The  Meistersinger  from  Nuremberg 
you  know,  Wagner's  opera  and  so  forth;  it's pthe  city  or 
Nuremberg]  quite  famous  in  many  ways. 

I  started  in  a  private  school  and  then  was 
changed  because  the  school  closed  its  doors  forever. 
Public  schools  there  are  not  what  public  schools  are 
here.   Maybe  it's  different  now,  but  it  was  rather 
rough;  everybody  went  to  public  school.   I  was  changed 
in  the  fourth  grade.   I  was  not  happy  as  a  schoolchild. 
I  was  shy,  and  so  there  are  always  people  who  take 
advantage.   I  went  to  a  girls'  school;  co-ed  schools 
didn't  exist. 

We  went  with  our  parents  on  Sunday  for  outings. 
Sometimes  we  went  to  a  museum,  the  Germanische  Museum, 
I  remember,  and  I  always  thought  they  dragged  me  there. 
They  did  drag  me  there!   [laughing]   But  this  is  where 
I  imagine  my  interest  in  art  started.   So  you  don't 
know  what  you  do  for  or  against  your  children  when  they 
they're  that  young.  We  would  have  to  walk  to  get  there. 
Sometimes  we  took  the  streetcar.   It  wasn't  that  far, 
but  it  was  too  far  for  children.   You'd  say,  "Do  we 
have  to  walk  there?"  That  kind  of  thing.   Nuremberg 
had  a  lot  of  concerts,  opera,  and  theater. 


The  Jewish  Community 


There  was  a  very  large  Jewish  community,  and 
that's  why  the  arts  flourished,   Jewish  people  are 
interested.   Not  only  Jewish,  but  when  Jewish  people 
are  interested  it  has  a  better  base,  so  culturally  it 
was  interesting.   School-wise  it  wasn't  very  good.   I 
couldn't  really  have  good  friends.   I  was  glad  when  I 
had  Christian  friends  with  me  because  I  felt  protected, 
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Dunning:   You  couldn't  really  have  Jewish  friends  and  feel  safe 
about  it? 

Meyer:    First  of  all,  in  my  class  there  weren't  that  many  Jewish 
girls,  but  I  remember  one  or  two  incidents  when  I  walked 
with  these  non-Jewish  girls,  who  were  also  taller  and 
walked  with  big  strides,  I  felt  good,  I  felt  protected, 
yes. 

Dunning:   Did  you  have  incidents  as  a  child? 

Meyer:    Yes.   Children  would  spit  on  you  and  call  you  names 

and,  you  know,  disagreeable  things.   If  you're  outgoing 
and  can  defend  yourself,  like  my  younger  brother,  he 
didn't  care,  but  I  cared;  it  was  a  worry  to  me.  He 
turned  around,  and  he  was  only  maybe  four  or  five  years 
old,  and  he  talked  to  them;  he  said,  "What  would  you  do 
if  you  were  a  Jew?"  I  could  never  do  that,  but  my 
brother  had  what  it  takes.   He  was  a  charmer  too. 

That  was  another  difficulty  for  me.  My  younger 
brother  was  a  charmer.  He  could  tell  stories.  Already 
when  he  was  four  or  five  and  I  was  nine,  maybe  ten, 
awkward,  as  girls  are,  and  at  family  gatherings,  they 
were  always  asking  him  to  tell  a  story  or  a  joke.   He 
was  so  charming,  you  know,  you  hate  your  little  brother! 
[laughing]   Then  they  ask  me,  and  he  would  say,  "Come 
on,  don't  be  shy,"  to  me;  now  this  is  my  little  brother! 
But  what  he  said,  "Komm,  genier  dich  nicht,"  it's  still 
in  my  ears.   Because  he  would  tell  my  stories,  he  would 
tell  my  stories,  so  not  only  that  he  told  them  better, 
but  I  was  out  of  stories  too!   So  it's  an  insult  more 
than  one. 

The  anti-Semitism  started  in  Nuremberg.   It  was 
rampant  already  way  back  before  Hitler,  so  it  was  not 
an  easy  place  to  live  even  as  we  were  teenagers. 

Dunning:  Was  this  post-World  War  I? 

Meyer:    Yes.   I  think  there  was  a  time  maybe  in  between,  but 

after  that  yes.   Even  before  '33,  it  had  started.  There 
was  a  man  named  Streicher,  Julius  Streicher,  and  he  was 
a  miserable  guy.   He  had  a  newspaper,  a  tabloid  with 
all  sorts  of  cartoons  of  Jewish  people  and  it's  very 
difficult  to  stomach,  but  sure  people  laugh..   Then  you 
see  all  the  Jewish  faces  with  big  noses  and  nasty 
caricatures  of  them. 
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Meyer:    So  he  already  had  prepared.   Hitler  did  not  come,  as 
Americans  think,  all  of  a  sudden;  it  took  time  and 
preparation.   Hitler  only  knew  how  to  pull  the  whole 
thing  together, 

I  find  it  very  difficult  today  tninking  about  what 
happened.   You  know,  people  talk  and  talk  and  talk.  Now 
they  talk  about  we  have  to  have  nuclear  power,  nuclear 
this  and  that;  it's  very  dangerous,  looking  at  history 
and  where  I  have  been. 

Dunning:   How  large  was  the  Jewish,  community  in  Nuremberg? 
Meyer:    I  don't  remember  numbers. 

Dunning:   Not  even  numbers,  but  I  mean  in  terms  of  the  whole 

population,  was  it- 
Meyer:    Not  bigger  than  anyplace  here.   Here  too  it's  2  percent 
or  2-1/2  percent.   Also,  the  Jewish  people  want  to  be 
educated,  no  matter  where  th.ey  are,  and  so  they  become 
doctors,  and  the  lawyers,  and  the  scientists,  and  one 
hears  about  them  and  then  go  to  concerts  and  see  good 
plays  and  go  to  the  opera,  so  you  hear  about  them  again. 
It's  not  such  a  big  mass  in  numbers.   In  this  country 
too  we  hear  about  it,  and  I  think  it's  less  than  3  per 
cent,  which,  is  nothing.   Jewish  boys  learned  to  read  the 
Torah  when  they  were  three  and  four  years  old,  and  that's 
an  inspiration. 

So,  was  it  a  big  community?   I  don't  know.   In 
comparison  with  others  I  still  think  only  maybe  a  few 
percent. 


Teenage  Years :  Post  World  War  !_ 


Dunning:   What  were  your  teenage  years  like  in  Nuremberg? 

Meyer:    My  sister  was  born  when  I  was  eleven.   I  guess  I  wasn't 
thought  to  be  very  brainy,  so  they  taught  me  a  lot  of 
sewing  and  knitting  and  things  you  can  use.   I  enjoyed 
that,  but  my  ability  to  read  was  never  really  encour 
aged,  so  I  had  a  hard  time.   Not  a  real  hard  time,  but 
a  harder  time.   If  I  was  sitting  there  with  an  embroidery, 
they  liked  that. 
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Dunning:   Your  family? 

Meyer:    Yes.  The  community,  everyone,  you  know,  that  was  a  nice 
thing  to  do. 

Dunning:-  Acceptable? 

Meyer:    Yes.  And  it  got  me  out  of  reading.   I  went  to  what  was 
called  the  Gymnasium,  where  we  learned  Latin  and  French, 
and  I  really  wanted  to  go  on.   It  is  high  shcool,  for 
university  entrance,  but  then  I  didn't  finish. 

Dunning:  Was  that  public  or  private? 

Meyer:    Public.  But  you  still  had  to  pay.  You  didn't  have 

free  schooling.  You  didn't  have  free  books  or  anything 
either. 

Dunning:  Nobody  had  it  free? 

Meyer:  Nobody.  It  surprised  us  when  we  came  here  that  schools 
are  free. 

What  were  the  teenage  years?  I  had  a  group  of 
friends,  and  we  went  on  outings  on  Sundays  and  ski 
outings  usually  for  one  day.  We  got  up  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  walked  down  to  the  station  with  our 
skis,  and  skied  all  day.  Yes,  it  was  pleasant. 

Dunning:   Were  you  associated  with  the  German  Youth  Movement? 
Meyer:    Not  as  much  as  my  brother.  Very  little,  on  the  fringes. 
Dunning:  Was  that  something  that  you  voluntarily  got  involved  in? 

Meyer:  Yes.  Well,  like  Scouts.  It's  not  like  Boy  Scouts,  but 
you  don't  have  to  be  a  Boy  Scout  or  a  Girl  Scout.  Kere 
it's  much  more  than  it  was  there,  it  seems  to  me. 

Dunning:  As  a  teenager  did  you  have  certain  ambitions  or  visions 
of  what  your  life  might  be  like? 

Meyer:    I  wanted  to  be  a  doctor,  like  my  father,  and  he  said  he 
had  two  sons  to  educate.   So,  yes,  I  would  have  loved  to 
be  a  doctor  too.   There  was  also  the  connection  with  my 
father.  When  I  was  sixteen  I  left  school,  and  I  was 
sent  to  Geneva  to  learn  French.   Then  I  was  in  art 
school,  and  when  my  father  died,  my  mother  decided  that 
was  too  frivolous , that  wasn't  the  right  thing  and  I 
should  have  a  trade. 
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Meyer:    That  was  very  hard.   Can  you  imagine  nowadays? 

Naturally  at  that  time  you  didn't  know  about  the 
emotional  impact,  or  didn't  care.   Not  only  that,  my 
father  died-- 

Dunning:  When  you  were  a  teenager? 

Meyer:    I  was  not  twenty,  but  I  was  disconnected  from  what  I 
really  liked  to  do,  and  from  friends.   When  you  go  to 
an  art  school  you  have  friends,  even  if  they're  not 
that  intimate,  we  had  lots  of  fun,  and  then  I  had  to 
learn  a  trade.   It  turned  out  to  be  wonderful.   I  was 
a  milliner,  made  hats.   I  loved  that.   But  it  was 
manipulation  of  my  mother,  the  way  I  see  it  now.   There 
was  nothing  at  that  time  tuned  into  me;  it  was  done,  it 
was  done  to  your  children.   And  I  let  them  do  it.   I  did 
not  have  what  my  brother  had  who  fought  even  when  he  was 
four  or  five. 

Dunning:  You  didn't  rebel  or  feel  like  you  could  rebel? 

Meyer:    No,  there  was  no  way  that  I  could.   I  felt  that  there 
was  no  way  that  I  could  rebel  and  get  away  with  it,  so 
I  was  quiet. 

Dunning:   Where  did  you  go  to  millinery  school? 

Meyer:    There  wasn't  a  school.   I  went  to  the  store  where  my 
mother  bought  her  hats,  a  little  place  smaller  than 
this  living  room.   It  was  a  very  amusing  time,  but  it 
was  a  complete  culture  shock.   I  had  never  been  with 
anybody  out  of  my  milieu,  and  these  people  were 
extremely  ordinary  and  vulgar.   I  mean  in  their  lang 
uage;  I  had  never  heard  the  language.   I  came  home  and 
told  the  stories  and  they  cracked  up,  so  finally  I  made 
it,  I  could  tell  stories  and  they  were  mine!  JlaughingJ 
I  worked  there,  so  I  really  had  two  educations  in  one. 
One  was  the  culture  and  one  was  to  learn  to  be  a 
milliner. 


Paris,  1933 


I  worked  in  another  place,  and  then  I  was  in  Paris 
and  worked  there,  as  a  volunteer.   You  couldn't  be  paid, 

Dunning:   How  was  that  arranged? 
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Meyer:    My  mother  again  thought  I  should  learn  more  French. 

This  was  in  1933,  but  before  Hitler;  it  was  in  January, 
exactly  fifty  years  ago.   I  was  sent  to  Paris  and  there 
I  was,  more  or  less  on  my  own,  and  found  some  place,  the 
name  was  Ester  Meyer,  and  they  took  me  in  to  make  hats 
there.  That's  when  I  began  to  learn  the  language  I 
wasn't  supposed  to  have. 

One  story,  when  they  looked  at  their  hat  and  said 
what  I  thought  was,  "Oh,  this  is  a  beautiful  hat,"  they 
used  the  word,  which  you  don't  use,  degueulasse.   La 
geul  is  the  mouth  of  an  animal.  Now~ everybody  uses  it, 
but  at  that  time,  no.  And  so  they  said,  "D'egueulassei" 
I  thought  they  meant  beautiful.  One  day  I  went  with  my 
aurit--!  had  an  aunt  there--!  didn't  live  with  her,  but 
on  Sundays  we  went  to  the  forest,  to  the  woods,  on  a 
picnic.  She  and  her  sister  and  brother-in-law  and  a 
few  children,  and  there  were  some  f reinds ,  and  here--it 
was  so  beautiful — the  sun  came  through  the  trees;  it  was 
just  a  beautiful  day,  and  I  said,  "Oh,  c  * est 
degueulasse!"  And  [they  exclaimed],  "Oh,  oh!  Don't  say 
that ! " [Taughing] 

I  really  shocked  them,  but  this  is  when  you  learn 
a  language  and  you  pick  it  up  without  looking  fit  up]. 
Now  I  have  a  dictionary  of  American  slang  so  I  don't 
use  a  word  which  I,  hear  and  don't  know  the  meaning. 

ff 

Dunning:  How  long  did  you  stay  in  France? 

Meyer:    Two  and  a  half  years.   It  was  very  nice,  I  loved  it.   I 
spoke  French  very  well  then,  almost  as  a  French  person. 
I  was  young  enough  to  really  pick  it  up,  and  the 
brother-in-law  of  my  aunt  took  care  of  me;  he  really 
taught  me.   He  taught  me  grammar  and  pronunciation.   I 
was  very  fortunate.   I  didn't  realize  it  at  that  time. 

Dunning:   Did  you  go  back  to  Nuremberg  during  that  time? 

Meyer:    No.   Afterwards  I  went  to  Hamburg.   My  mother  and 

brother  and  sister  had  moved  to  Hamburg.   You  couldn't 
stay  in  Nuremberg,  but  Hamburg  was  still  okay.  So  I 
went  to  Hamburg,  and  that's  where  I  met  my  husband  and 
got  married,  and  we  came  here  together. 

Dunning:  What  year  did  you  come? 
Meyer:    1938,  August. 
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Dunning: 
Meyer: 


What  kind  of  preparations  did  you  have  to  make  before 
coming  to  the  United  States? 

Oh,  this  was  very  long- lasting;  I  mean  it  took  a  lot  of 
time  to  get  ready.   First  of  all,  you  had  to  get  a 
number  from  the  American  consulate  because  they  only- 
had  a  quota  so  they  counted  you,  and  they  only  let  in 
so  many  each  week  or  month.   So  that  was  first.   Then 
you  had  somebody  who  sponsored  you,  to  give  you  an 
affidavit,  it  was  called. 


Family  Story  of  Coming  to_  America 


Dunning: 
Meyer : 


My  mother *s  brother,  one  of  the  brothers,  was  the 
black  sheep  in  the  family,  and  his  father  didn't  want 
him  around  and  sent  him  to  America;  this  was  around 
1900.  Many  people  were  sent  to  America  because  they 
weren1 t--well,  of  the  four  boys,  he  was  the  least  favor 
ite.   Anyway,  he  was  sent  away,   and  all  our  ties  were 
cut.   Then  came  World  War  I,  and  he  sent  to  his  mother 
some  canned  peaches  after  the  war,  when  there  was 
nothing  to  buy  in  Germany.   So  he  became  a  member  of 
the  family  again. 

He  came  to  Germany  one  year,  I  think  just  once, 
and  visited  his  parents.   He  had  a  very  difficult  life. 
He  married  a  beautiful  woman,  and  then  she  died  in 
childbirth.   In  Jewish  tradition  he  was  erroneously  told 
that  you  are  supposed  to  marry  the  wife's  sister.   It's 
really  the  other  way  around,  but  he  had  to  marry  the 
sister,  and  she  was  a  mean  bitch!   So  he  was  not  really 
happy.   But  when  the  time  came  that  we  had  somebody  to 
ask  to  sponsor  us,  he  said,  "Sure." 

You  know,  it's  so  strange  what  comes  out  of—here 
he  was  sent  away,  and  he  rescues  the  family. 

That's  an  amazing  story. 

Yes,  it  is.   After  we  got  the  letter  from  him,  saying 
that  we  wouldn't  be  a  public  burden—this  is  really 
what  they  ask  for-- it  took  all  in  all  about  four 
months  from  the  time  we  wanted  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  the  time  we  could  have  a  place  on  the  boat. 


Dunning:   This  was  1938? 
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Meyer:    Yes,  and  Hamburg  was  easier  I  think. 
Dunning:  You  left  from  Hamburg? 

Meyer:    From  Hamburg  by  train  to  Holland,  and  tb_en  we  took  the 
boat  in  England.   It  was  a  very  difficult  time  on  the 
train  because  they  took  us  off  and  separated  my  husband 
and  myself  and  searched  us.  We  thought  everything  was 
okay,  but  then  two  SS  men  came  into  the  compartment  and 
ordered  us  off.   I  thought  I  would  never  come  to  America, 
It  was  a  cubbyhole  in  which  we  were  searched,  separately, 
Hours  later  I  was  reunited  with  my  husband,  and  we  could 
leave  with  the  next  train,  but  when  we  arrived  in  Hol 
land  I  felt  like  my  legs  were  putty.   I  could  not  talk 
about  it  for  at  least  twenty  years.   It  was  that  kind 
of  nip  and  tuck,  will  we  make  it?  And  if  they  had  a 
suspicion,  I  wouldn't  have.   So  when  we  arrived,  it  was 
beautiful.  We  took  the  boat  from  Southampton- - 

Dunning:  When  you  arrived  in  New  York? 

Meyer:    Yes.  We  could  afford  first  class  because  we  couldn't 

take  any  money,  but  we  could  buy  the  ticket  in  Germany. 

Dunning:  You  could  buy  the  ticket  and  you  weren't  allowed  to  take 
any  money  out? 

Meyer:    Hardly.  We  arrived  with  $7.50 — together,  not  each.  My 
husband  was  very  generous  and  gave  a  tip  at  the  end  of 
the  boat  ride.  They  all  stood  there  with  their  hands 
open.  We  took  a  bath,  one  bath;  we  didn't  have  our 
private  bathroom,  and  so  the  woman  who  drew  the  bath 
was  standing  there  and  the  waiter  and  I  don't  know  how 
many.  So  we  actually  had  $7.50  left  between  the  two  of 
us.   My  uncle's  stepson  picked  us  up,  and  we  were  taken 
care  of  for  the  first  few  days,  and  my  brother  was  in 
New  York. 

Dunning:  What  was  your  point  of  entry  in  this  country? 

Meyer:    That  was  another  story.   Let  me  backtrack.   We  were  on 
the  boat  and  I  guess  we  were  woken  up,  but  anyway  there 
was  the  Statue  of  Liberty  outside,  and  it  was  over 
whelming.   Naturally  when  you  look  at  it  it's  not  that 
great,  but  it  was  the  most  beautiful  sight  you  can 
imagine.   It  was  foggy  and  suddenly  it  came  through  and 
you  could  see  it.   It  was  an  incredible  emotional  sight. 
Alsd  .  the  name  Statue  of  Liberty.   But  we  had  to  land  in 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and  that's  not  New  York.   It  was  on 
a  Sunday  morning. 

Dunning:   Did  you  go  through  customs  there? 
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Meyer:    Yes. 

Dunning:   Did  you  have  to  go  through.  Ellis  Island  first? 

Meyer:    That  was  not  done  anymore.   You  did  not  have  to  go,  and 
our  papers  were  okay.   I  had  a  new  sewing  machine,  a 
small  one  you  put  on  a  table,  and  they  asked  me,  "Is  it 
a  hand  machine?"  My  husband  said,  "Yes,  it's  a  hand 
machine,"  but  it  was  an  electric  machine!   [laughing]  I 
don't  know  whether  he  was  just  clever,  but  he  said, 
"yes,  it's  a  hand  machine."  You  have  to  carry  it  by 
hand. 

Dunning:   Would  they  have  kept  it  if  it  was  electric? 

Meyer:    No,  we  would  have  had  to  pay.   "It  was  a  hand  machine!" 
Oh,  I  guess,  they  were  nice;  they  didn't  want  to  know 
it  all.   There  was  a  certain  kindness  in  many  respects 
from  the  Americans  who  would  accept  the  refugees. 
Whether  it  was  that  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  maybe 
nobody  understood  what  the  other  one  said,  not  the 
custom  person  and  not  Fred,  so  he  said,  "hand  machine. ' 

The  stepson  of  my  uncle  picked  us  up  and  drove  us 
through  Manhattan,  which  was  empty,  it  was  Sunday  morn 
ing,  to  Brooklyn  to  the  cemetery  where  my  uncle  was  the 
president  of  the  cemetery.   [laughing]   When  you  think 
about  it,  here  we're  safe,  we  didn't  want  to  know  any 
thing  about  a  cemetery;  that  was  about  the  last  thing 
you  wanted  to  be  connected  with.   So  he  took  us  to  his 
stepfather,  to  my  uncle,   and  there  was  the  cemetery! 

Especially  as  a  Jew  you  heard  so  much  about 
cemetery  and  things  you  just  wanted  to  get  away  from, 
dead  people,  from  thinking  of  death.   Thinking  about  it 
now,  it's  so  ludicrous,  so  beyond  any  imagination.   Then 
they  drove  us  to  Long  Island,  and  it  was  hot,  it  was  very 
hot.   We  went  to  Jones  Beach,  a  beautiful  beach;  it  was 
magnificent. 

Dunning:   Was  this  on  your  first  day?   Goodness. 

Meyer:     From  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  through  customs,  through 
downtown  Manhattan- -you  know,  downtown  Manhattan,  we 
had  never  seen  such  high  buildings--to  the  cemetery,  to 
a  little  corner  luncheon  place.   "What  would  you  like?" 
I  said,  "I  don't  know."  "Take  a  salad,"  [they  sug 
gested]   Okay,  that  seemed  like  a  reasonable  idea.   But 
we  don't  make  these  kind  of  salads.   I'd  never  had 
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Meyer:    carrot  salad  and  bean  salad  and  cole  slaw.  All  these 

things  I  had  never  eaten,  and  upset  as  I  was,  it  wasn't 
the  right  thing. to  eat,  a  big  plate  of  salad! 

. 

Dunning:  That  was  your  first  American  meal? 

Meyer:    [laughingj  Most  likely  a  hot  dish  would  have  been 

better  or  just  hot  tea  or  something,  after  all,  emotions 
going  this  way,  up  and  down  and  up  and  down.   But,  you 
know,  you've  survived  a  few  times  before,  so  you  survive 
that  too. 

Then  I  met  the  wife  of  my  uncle,  and  she  was  a 
nasty  woman.   Her  looks  were  not  kind,  not  nice,  so  we 
had  to  go  through  that  too,  and  the  heat.   It  was 
extremely  hot. 

Dunning:  Was  this  the  wife  of  the  son  who  was  the  black  sheep? 

Meyer:    Yes.   The  second  wife. 

Dunning:   The  second  wife  was  the  sister  of  the  first  wife. 

Meyer:    Yes,  and  she  was  a  mean  person,  and  she  looked  it  too. 
And  you  meet  somebody,  you  finally  think  you  have  some 
respite  or  some  kind  of  tranquility.    She  had  a  blue 
shield  against  the  sun,  so  her  face  was  blue!   [laugh 
ingj   I  mean  she  was  just  not  a  nice  person,  and  she 
looked  it,  and  that  made  it  even  worse. 

Dunning:  Was  she  forced  into  that  marriage  too? 

Meyer:    No,  I  think  he  was. 

Dunning:   He  was,  but  did  she  have  to  go  along  with  it  also? 

Meyer:    I  think  if  you  are  like  that,  you  are  glad  that  you  get 
somebody.   She  was  really  nasty.   She  would  ask  to  buy 
some  bread  and  ask  for  five  dollars,  ten  dollars  and 
would  never  give  back  the  change.   So  he  was  always 
robbed.   He  was  such  a  good-natured  thing,  and  we  felt 
sorry  for  him.   Even  so  he  became  the  president  of  an 
organization,  the  Jewish  cemetery.   He  worked  himself 
into  a  position. 

It's  a  sad  experience.   My  grandfather  was  a  very 
interesting  person,  a  very  powerful  person;  he  was  a 
senator  in  Hamburg,  a  businessman  and  a  senator,  and 
then  to  see  one  of  the  sons--I  guess  all  the  sons  were 
not  like  the  father  was.   Only  my  mother  was  the  favor 
ite  and  the  first,  and  she  really  was  unusual. 
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Move  to  the  West  Coast,  1943 


Dunning:   You  came  to  New  York  in  '38,  and  when  did  you  move  to 
the  West  Coast? 

Meyer:     In  '43,  after  four  and  a  half  years.   We  came  West  in 
'43  because  we  could  not  enter  the  war  effort  in  New 
York.   We  were  enemy  aliens.   They  didn't  want  to  have 
Germans,  Jewish  or  not.   But  here,  it  was  the  Japanese. 
So  here  we  were  welcome,  and  we  could  work  in  the 
shipyards,  both  of  us. 

Dunning:    Is  that  the  reason  for  your  coming  out  here? 

Meyer:     Yes,  Ruth  [RosenfeldJ  and  my  brother  and  the  children 
were  there,  and  my  mother  and  my  sister  in  the  mean 
time,  and  that  certainly  helped  us  to  focus  on  another 
place,  but  we  left  because  Fred  really  wanted  to  do 
something  to  help  the  Americans  win  the  war. 

Dunning:   Were  you  pretty  assured  of  getting  jobs  before  you  left 
New  York? 

Meyer:     I  don't  think  we  worred  about  that.   I  imagine  we  came 
because  we  wanted  to  come.   Fred  was  4-F;  he  wasn't 
taken  into  the  army. 

Dunning:    When  did  you  become  American  citizens? 

Meyer:     We  had  to  wait  a  little  longer.   It's  really  five  years 
from  the  time  you  arrive.   We  had  to  wait  because  we 
had  moved  to  California.   Five  years  in  the  country, 
but  since  we  changed  from  one  state  to  another,  we  had 
to  have  an  extra  year. 

We  applied  to  be  Americans  right  away,  the  minute 
we  arrived  or  very  soon  after.   People  ask  me  now,  "Are 
you  German?"  I  say,  "No,  I'm  an  American."   It's  nice 
to  have  an  American  passport.   We  were  very  thankful 
for  being  accepted,  being  taken  in,  to  have  that  chance 
to  start  anew.   And  it  changed  us.   It  was  a  blessing 
in  disguise  to  have  to  leave.   You  moved  out  here,  and 
you  might  recognize  it  too.   If  you  stay  in  the  same 
place,  you  stay  in  the  same  place  in  every  respect.   It 
you're  pushed  out  or  even  want  to  go,  then  you  really 
have  to  get   roots  again,  build  your  own-- 

, 

Dunning:    And  you're  forced  to  change. 
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Meyer:     Yes,  it  was  very,  very  good  for  us. 

Dunning:   How  did  San  Francisco  and  th.e  Bay  Area  strike  you  when 
you  arrived? 

Meyer:     I  just  talked  to  ray  brother  this  morning.  We  arrived 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April  and  it  was  pouring!  We 
arrived  by  train. 

Dunning:   You  took  a  train  across  the  country? 

Meyer:     We  took  a  train  across,  and  we  had  together  an  upper 
berth  because  we  couldn't  afford  a  berth  each,  and  we 
couldn't  afford  the  lower,  and  Fred  was  pretty  big. 
Like  spoons  lying  in  a  drawer.   [laughing]  We  arrived 
in  Oakland,  and  then  took  the  ferry,  at  that  time,  to 
go  to  San  Francisco.   And  the  rain  came  from  the  bottom 
up,  I  swear  it  didn't  come  from  the  top  down!   Then 
they  told  us,  "It's  unusual."  They  always  say  that. 
But  it  was  on  the  twenty- sixth  of  April  and  it  poured. 
We  had  never  seen  anything  like  it.  We  know  it  now, 
how  it  can  pour,  but  we  didn't  know  then. 

Dunning:   Not  much  of  a  welcome. 

Meyer:     No.   But  my  brother  picked  us  up,  and  then  we  could 

stay  in  the  same  complex.  On  one  side  the  Rosenfelds 
lived,  and  we  lived  downstairs  on  the  other  side.   It 
was  sort  of  in  the  same  house,  but  it  was  different 
apartments.   It  was  very  good.   Later  we  found  an 
apartment  on  Seventh  Avenue. 

Dunning:   This  was  in  San  Francisco? 

Meyer:     In  San  Francisco,  near  the  park.   Then  we  had  Erwin 

and  Francie  Bauer  with  us.   They  were  already  with  us 
in  New  York.  We  were  never  really  alone  till  much 
later. 

World  War  I_I  Work  in  the  Shipyard 


Dunning:   How  soon  did  you  get  the  job  at  the  shipyard? 

Meyer:     Fred  got  it  right  away  in  Sausalito  [Marinship] .   Then 
I  applied  too,  maybe  four  weeks  or  six  weeks  later,  and 
they  needed  people.   They  took  me  right  away,  and  they 
put  me  on  as  a  sheet  metal  worker. 
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Meyer:    We  left  in  the  morning  at  6:30  and  took  the  bus  to 

Sausalito  together,  and  came  home  at  3:30  or  so.  Francie 
was  living  with  us,  and  she  was  eight.   The  father  also 
went  to  Sausalito,  but  he  went  to  swing  shift  and  he 
arrived  when  we  left  so  the  child  was  by  herself  only 
our  traveling  time,  maybe  an  hour. 

» 

Dunning:   How  many  years  did  you  work  there? 

Meyer:    Fifteen  months,  because  then  Steven  was  on  the  way,  and 
they  made  me  stop  immediately,  which  you  don't  do  now 
eitner. 

Dunning:   Did  you  tell  them  that  you  were  pregnant? 

Meyer:    Yes.   See,  I  wanted  to  be  pregnant,  and  as  soon  as  I 

knew  it  my  doctor  said  I  couldn't  work  anymore.   Oh,  he 
was  a  strange  doctor.   With  the  second  child,  he  didn't 
want  me  to  travel  when  I  was  four  months  along,  five, 
in  summer.   He  said,  "You  can't  go."   [laughing]   I  went 
anyway.  We  went  to  the  Feather  River,  not  too  far  by 
car.   So  I  didn't  come  to  my  appointment,  and  he  was 
furious.   He  scolded  me.   Fred  called  that  I  couldn't 
come,  didn't  say  where  we  were  or  anything,  and  when  I 
came  back,  he  was  furious  that  I  didn't  come.   Can  you 
imagine? 

Dunning:   Things  have  really  changed. 

Meyer:     [laughing]   Thank  God.   There  was  no  reason.   I  felt  . 
fine.   I  was  not  in  any  pain  or  anything,  had  an  easy 
pregnancy  the  first  time  and  the  second,  and  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  me.   He  was  a  German  doctor;  he 
needed  to  put  his  foot  down. 

Dunning:   How  did  you  adjust  to  the  work  at  the  shipyards? 

Meyer:    Oh,  I  loved  it,  very  quickly.   First  they  put  me  on 
the  ways.   This  is  when  the  boat  is  launched,  but 
there's  really  only  the  frame.   So  you  work  in  the  water, 
and  it  goes  up  and  down. 

Dunning:   Oh,   you  were  working  in  the  water? 

Meyer:    Yes.   I  mean  the  boat  is  in  the  water,  and  you're 

supposed  to  hammer  or  cut  or  whatever,  and  you  wear 
helmets,  and  you  wear  safety  shoes.   I  wore  safety 
shoes  anyway.   But  three  or  four  days  later  Fred  said, 
"No,  you  can't  work  there,"  and  he  did  the  necessary 
steps  so  I  would  work  on  steady  ground. 
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Dunning:   Then  you  were  off  the  boat? 

Meyer:    Yes. 

Dunning:  Were  you  doing  sheet  metal  after  that? 

Meyer:    Yes.  We  made  ducts  for  ventilation,  and  the  women  did 
mostly  lightweight.  We  also  helped  with  the  heavy 
things.   It  was  fascinating.   I  loved  it. 

Dunning:  Did  they  put  you  through  a  training  program? 
Meyer:    The  training  program  was,  you  did  it. 
Dunning:   On  the  job. 

Meyer:    Yes.   And  here  they  say  women  can't  do  it;  women  can 
do  it,  and  they  learned  just  as  fast,  or  faster.   You 
know,  we  learned  very  fast.   I  loved  it  because  also  I 
could  use  what  I  learned  in  algebra  and  geometry  in 
school.   You  lay  things  out.  Other  people  did  not  know 
as  much  as  I  did,  because  being  German-  trained  we  had 
to  take  that  in  school.   So  I  could  figure  out  what  it 
is,  and  I  understood  the  thickness  of  material  and  knew 
that  the  outside  measurement  is  different  from  the 
inside  measurement  because  the  material,  even  if  it's 
very  thin,  makes  a  difference.   If  things  have  to  fit 
one  into  the  other  you  can't  take  the  outside  measure 
ment  because  it  doesn't  fit.   People  had  a  hard  time 
understanding  that,  and  I  could  figure  it  out.   That 
was  no  difficulty,  so  I  loved  it.   Everything  you  do 
well  you  like,  and  I  liked  that. 


Dunning:   Were  you  speaking  mostly  English  at  that  time? 

Meyer:    Oh,  yes.   There  was  no  other  language.   I  spoke  English, 
They  made  fun  of  me  because  being  German-  born  is  differ 
ent.   People  know  that  you're  different,  it's  not  the 
language.   So  they  sent  me  for  left-handed  screwdriver 
[laughing],  left-handed  vise  grip,  and  I  went.   We  had 
to  get  the  tools  out,  and  I  said,  "Do  you  have  a  left- 
handed  vise  grip?"  Then  they'd  stand  there  and  they 
laugh  and  they  laugh!   It  was  okay. 

Dunning:   Were  there  many  different  nationalities  over  at  Marin- 
ship? 

Meyer:    No,  I  don't  remember  that.   There  were  quite  a  few 

women,  and  they  came  from  all  over,  but  from  America. 
A  lot  of  people  came  from  Oklahoma,  the  Okies.   You 
always  have  somebody  to  look  down  on!   You  looked  down 
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Meyer:    on  the  Okies.   There  were  a  lot  of  black  people.   There 
were  not  too  many  men  because  the  men  were  taken  into 
the  army.   There  were  men,  it  wasn't  that  there  were  no 
men,  I  mean  there  were  enough  men,  but  it  was  amazing 
how  many  women  there  were. 

The  pay  was  good.   I  started  out  with  96$  an  hour 
and  worked  myself  up  to  $1.20. 

Dunning:   In  a  fifteen-month  period? 

Meyer:    Yes. 

Dunning:   That's  significant. 

Meyer:    Yes.   You  became  then  a  journeyman,  and  it  was  $1.20. 

We  saved  $1600  when  Fred  was  through  working  there,  and 
that's  how  he  started  his  business,  $1600. 

Dunning:   What  was  his  business  then? 

Meyer:    First  he  sold  army  surplus,  all  sorts  of  army  surplus, 
you  know,  impossible  things  and  good  things.   Then  he 
became  a  manufacturer  of  fireplace  equipment,  and  when 
he  died  I  took  over.   The  sheet  metal  work  helped  me 
in  understanding  the  fireplace  equipment. 

Dunning:   So  you  were  bringing  skills  from  one  stage  of  your  life 
to  the  next? 

Meyer:    Yes,  that's  right.   That's  the  exciting  part.   To  use 
geometry,  you  think  you're  never  going  to  use  it,  or 
algebra,  and  then  to  be  able  to  use  everything  brings 
something  into  the  life,  I  feel,  and  makes  another 
thing  grow  and  another  thing  develop. 

Dunning:   When  did  you  move  to  Berkeley? 

Meyer:    We're  here  now  thirty- three  years.   It  was  in  1950.  We 
only  changed  the  house  in  the  inside,  but  still  the 
same  house. 

Dunning:   That  was  about  the  same  time  that  you  started  your 
classes  with  Ann? 

Meyer:    No,  we  started  in  San  Francisco.   See,  we  lived  not  too 
far  from  each  other,  Ruth  and  I.   She  lived  Twenty-first 
Avenue  and  we  lived  Seventh,  and  it  was  in  the  same 
block,  one  half  block  away  from  the  park.  So  we  went 
already  together  then,  I  think.  That's  how  I  remember 
it.   But  that's  vague. 
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Dunning:   Well,  we've  covered  a  lot  of  ground! 

Meyer:    [laughing]   I  think  so. 

Dunning:  Are  there  any  other  th.ough.ts  that  you'd  like  to  add? 

Meyer:    No,  no,  I  wouldn't.   If  there  is  something  you  would 
like  to  discuss  because  you  heard  it  from  others  and 
you  would  like  me  to  go  5ack,  I'd  be  glad  to,  but  I 
don't  know  of  anything  that  I  would  want  to  add. 

Dunning:  At  first  I  got  your  impressions  of  Ann  Mundstock  and 
then  documenting  your  German  background  has  been 
helpful. 

Meyer:    Yes.  Even  so,  I  did  not  know  her  in  Germany,  and  we 
did  not  talk  German  together.   Sometimes  in  order  to 
explain  something  better,  especially  my  husband  would 
use  a  German  word,  and  I  don't  think  we  did  that  with 
the  Mundstocks  at  all.   I  doubt  that  we  ever  spoke 
German  outside  the  house. 

Dunning:  Did  you  have  any  network  of  German  friends  in  the  Bay 
Area? 

Meyer:    There  was  Erwin,  who  came  with  us  to  California,  and 
then  my  family,  and  then  friends  like  the  Mundstocks, 
but  not  really.  We  took  over  partly  the  friends  of 
the  establishment  of  the  family.   Then  we  were  in  the 
shipyard  and  very  little  time  was  left  for  just  fun. 

Dunning:   I  remember  when  we  spoke  briefly  before  you  said  th.at 
when  you  lived  in  San  Francisco  you'd  come  over  to 
Tilden  Park. 

Meyer:    Yes. 

Dunning:   Could  you  tell  a  little  bit  about  that? 

Meyer:    Oh,  just  for  Sunday  afternoon  because  that's  where  you 
could  have  good  music,  classical  music.   Did  you  ever 
go  to  Tilden  Park  to  the  big  lawn  in  front  of  the 
Brazilian  pavilion? 

Dunning:   Yes. 

Meyer:    That's  where  we  brought  a  picnic,  brought  blankets,  and 
listened  to  the  music  from  two  to  four  in  the  afternoon 
on  Sunday.   They  had  a  big  loudspeaker  blasting  over 
the  meadow.   That  was  our  enjoyment. 
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Dunning: 
Meyer: 

Dunning: 
Meyer: 

Dunning: 

Meyer: 


Dunning: 

Meyer: 

Dunning: 


What  kind  of  music? 

Bach,  and  Beethoven  and  all  those  things  you  wanted  to 
hear.   They  were  not  as  familiar  as  now,  you  know, 
whatever  they  played,  good  records,  classical  records, 
all  afternoon. 


I  had  never  heard  that  before, 
nice  idea. 


It  seems  like  a  real 


Yes,  it  was  very  nice.   This  was  before  people  had 
radios.   Radios  were  invented,  so  were  televisions,  but 
nobody  had  them. 


Do  you  have  any  special  ambitions  now? 
like  to  do  or  places  you'd  like  to  go? 


Things  you'd 


Places  I'd  like  to  go?  Not  really.   But  things  I  want 
to  do?  Yes.   I  just  gave  up  to  be  the  financial  secre 
tary  in  th,e  temple  because  I  want  to  move  on,  but  where 
to  I  don't  know  yet.   I  like  to  be  in  a  community  where 
decisions  are  made,  like  on  a  board.   I  like  to  be  there, 
and  they  said,  "But  you  can  still  come  to  the  temple." 
That's  not  it;  my  voice  should  be  heard,  and  I  have  that 
ambition.   I  think  I  have  good  things  to  contribute.   I 
have  knowledge  about  a  lot  of  things,  and  I  can  put  it 
together.   People  come  to  me  and  ask  for  advice,  and  I 
love  to  talk  things  over.   I  know  how  to  encourage  them. 

Many  people  don't  like  to  be  in  meetings.   "Oh, 
those  board  meetings,"  {they  complain].   I  see  it  as  a 
challenge.   You  know,  first  there  are  twelve  or  fifteen 
or  twenty-five  different  opinions,  and  then  at  the  end 
either  there  is  a  no  or  a  yes  or  a  consensus,  but  what 
ever  it  is  it's  an  interesting  way  to  be  heard  and  to 
maybe  sway  somebody  or  maybe  listen  to  something  one 
hadn't  thought  of,  and  I  like  that.   So  I  would  like  to 
put  my  efforts  into  something  where  I  can  do  some  inter 
esting  work. 

Thank  you  very  much.   Any  other  thoughts? 

[laughing]   No,  I  think  they  were  mostly  inspired  by  you. 

If  at  a  later  time  something  comes  to  your  mind,  either 
about  your  own  experience,  or  about  Ann  Mundstock,  just 
give  me  a  call. 


Meyer:    The  Mundstocks  were  really  lovely  people  to  be  around 
and  interesting. 
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Judith  Job  on  her  mother,  dancer  Lenore  Peters  Job: 

She  was,  I  guess  we'd  oall  it  eclectic, 
very  much  at  this  time,  and  yet,  as  she 
says  in  her  bock,  she's  always  surging 
forward;  she  was  always  interested  and 
among  the  advanced  people  in  society 
wherever  she  was.   In  the  PTA,  at  school, 
or  in  the  dance  world,  she  was  among 
them,  with  support  and  leadership  too, 
of  a  certain  sort.   As  I  say,  she  wasn't 
one  of  the  real  leaders  out  there,  like 
Isadora--or  rebels,  I  should  say  really-- 
but  she  was  among  them,  among  the 
advanced  that  way. 
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to  be  honored  in  S.F.  memorial  program 


By  Janice  Rosa 

Thf  Tribunf 

Although  it's  been  five  months 
since  Lenore  Peters  Job,  95,  died 
quietly  in  her  sleep  in  Oakland, 
her  daughter  still  finds  herself 
lapsing  into  the  present  tense 
whenever  she  starts  talking 
about  "Mother."  Indeed  Job's 
mother  was  an  extraordinarily 
vital  woman,  someone  her 
daughter,  Judy  Callahan  Job, 
says  she  expected  to  be  around 
forever. 

The  elder  Job  was  a  native  of 
San  Francisco,  a  survivor  of  the 
1906  earthquake,  a  writer,  dan- 
cer  and  inspirational  teacher  to 
generations  of  budding  Bay  Area 


Peters  Wright  Creative  Dance 
Inc.  presents  "A  Celebration  of 
A  Life  in  Art, "  a  special  danced 
memorial  tribute  to  the  late  Le 
nore  Peters  Job.  The  Celebra 
tion  features  live  performance, 
slides,  and  films  of  Job,  her  fam 
ily,  students  and  friends.  At  2 
p.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  26,  Little 
Theater,  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  Lincoln  Park.  San  Fran 
cisco.  Free  after  museum  ad 
mission  of  $2  adults  and  50  cents 
for  children. 

dancers,  particularly  children. 
For  50  years  Job  was  the  direc 
tor  of  the  Peters  Wright  School 
of  Creative  Dance  in  San  Fran 
cisco. 

She  was  a  Victorian  lady,  and 
a  tireless  rebel  for  the  cause  of 
fostering  early  movement  crea 
tivity.  "I  have  a  motto,"  she  once 
said.  "It's  'the  dance  for  the 
child,  not  the  child  for  the 
dance.' " 

While  Lenore  Peters  Job  was 
never  a  flamboyant  or  flashy 
personality,  she  belonged  to  that 
special  category  of  inspirational 
educator.  She  was  a  conduit  for 
the  fledgling  energies  and  ideas 
of  the  early  20th-century  dance 
pioneers  —  currents  that  would 
eventually  lead  to  the  establish 
ment  of  modern  dance  as  one  of 
the  first  truly  indigenous  Ameri 
can  art  forms. 


Lenore  Job  with  one  of  her  stu 
dents 

"She  left  a  legacy  of  fostering 
creativity,"  her  daughter  Judy 
Job,  60,  said.  "She  was  a  teacher 
and  a  good  dancer,  then  slowly 
she  became  a  visionary  teacher 
nourished  by  Isadora  (Duncan). 
She  learned  how  to  teach  people 
to  be  their  own  thing.  She  soaked 
in  what  those  women  (America's 
modern  dance  pioneers  —  Dun 
can,  Martha  Graham  and  Mary 
Wigman)  meant,  and  then 
passed  it  along  to  others." 

Although  Lenore's  dance 
training  was  substantial  for  the 
time,  she  studied  with  a  number 
of  local  theater  people,  she  ex 
celled  not  as  a  performer  but 
rather  as  an  assimilator.  She 
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saw  the  birth  of  modern  dance, 
responded  tc  it  with  immediate 
passion,  and  was  able  to  transfer 
the  spirit  of  that  discovery  to 
others. 

A  scant  month  before  she  died 
last  Aug.  7,  Lenore  published  her 
autobiography,  "Looking  Back 
While  Surging  Forward."  a  col 
lection  of  sketches,  essays  and 
poems.  (This  book  is  available 
from  specialty  bookstores  or  di 
rectly  from  Peters  Wright  Crea 
tive  Dance,  Inc.,  2695  Sacramen 
to  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94115) 

"Mother  had  been  writing  that 
book  for  the  last  26  years."  Judy 
said  as  she  gazed  out  the  picture 
window  of  the  front  room  of  her 
home,  the  room  where  Lenore 
spent  the  last  seven  years  of  her 
life.  "People  were  always  urging 
mother  to  write  her  life  story," 
recalled  Judy. 

A  respected  and  seminal 
dance  educator,  Lenore  directed 
her  school,  the  Peters  Wright 
Creative  Dance  School,  until  her 
death.  Begun  in  1907  by  Job's 
oldest  sister,  Anita  Peters,  and 
her  husband.  Dexter  Wright,  the 
school  was  firmly  established  by 
1915  in  the  Peters'  family  home 
at  Sacramento  and  Pierce 
streets  in  San  Francisco.  Lenore 
took  it  over  in  1918  when  her 
sister  and  brother-in-law  left  to 


pursue  other  interests,  and  with 
in  a  few  years  it  had  become  a 
stopping  off  point  for  famous 
dancers,  people  like  Harald 
Kreutzberg,  May  O'Donnel, 
Louis  Horst  and  Charles  Wied- 
man,  who  set  his  "Christmas  Or 
atorio"  on  the  Peters  Wright 
Group  in  1965. 

Over  the  years  dancers  such  as 
Paula  Tracy  (wife  of  San  Fran 
cisco  Ballet's  Michael  Smuin), 
Margaret  Jenkins,  Gloria  Unti. 
Ban  Rolf  and  Carol  Beals.  stu 
died  and  performed  with  Job, 
who  helped  launch  them  on  im 
portant  dance  careers  of  their 
own. 

Not  surprisingly,  Judy,  who  is 
Lenore's  only  child  and  an  im 
portant  dance  figure  in  her  own 
right,  is  her  mother's  greatest 
disciple.  A  dancer,  choreogra-; 
pher  and  teacher,  for  11  years 
Judy  was  supervisor  for  the  Oak 
land  Parks  and  Recreation  De 
partment  Today  she  directs  Pe 
ters  Wright  Creative  Dance. 

"Her  husband  never  knew 
quite  what  to  do  with  a  lady  as 
independent  as  mother."  Judy 
said  of  her  father,  from  whom 
Lenore  separated  in  the  1940s. 
"Mother  always  did  what  she 
wanted." 

In  her  autobiography  Lenore 
notes  with  simple  candor  the  im 
pact  of  seeing  modern  dance  for 
the  first  time  in  the  early  1920s. 
She  records  with  enthusiasm  the 
effect  of  that  initial  contact. 

"My  first  experience  with 
Modern  Dance  was  seeing 
Kreutzberg  and  (Yvonne)  Gero- 
gi.  It  was  pure  delight  to  see 
exquisite  dancers  saying  inter 
esting  things.  Dance  as  Commu 
nication! 


Then  Mary  Wigman!  What  a 
shock  that  was.  She  wasn't  pret 
ty,  she  didn't  dance  as  I  knew 
dance,  but  she  created  new  and 
significant    movements    that 
stunned  me.  In  her  first  concert 
she  was  alone,  and  she  made  me 
mad  because  I  couldn't  under 
stand  her.  This  concert  so  excit 
ed  me  that  I  was  ill  after  dinner. 
and  fell  and  dislocated  my  jaw!" 
Through  Lenore's  eyes  one 
glimpses  the  unsettling  impact 
and  stimulation  early  modern 
dancers  must  have  provided  for 
isolated  dance  lovers.  Across  the 
nation,  dance  teachers  like  her 
created  the  seedbed  for  the  cur 
rent  generation  of  post-modern 
dancers  and  choreographers. 

Even  in  her  final  months  Le 
nore  still  had  an  uplifting,  al 
most  magical  presence.  "To 
ward  the  end  her  doctor  told  us 
that  he  couldn't  get  over  the  fact 
that  Mother  would  come  to  see 
him  feeling  lousy,  and  he'd  leave 
feeling  better." 

While  never  losing  her  per 
spective  on  the  therapeutic  val 
ue  of  what  she  was  doing,  Le 
nore,  who  in  her  early  yean 
toured  with  several  stage  shows, 
was  not  above  feeling  a  little 
Jealous  rivalry  when  the  new  kid 
on  the  block,  the  San  Francisco 
Ballet,  was  formed  in  1933. 

The  rivalry,  she  wrote,  "was 
to  rage  for  many  yean  until 
tilings  settled  down  and  the 
broad  principles  of  the  New 
Dance  began  to  penetrate  to  a 
certain  extent  . . .  Stories  were 
told  of  dancers  screaming  and 
running  from  the  room  at  the 
sight  of  a  pair  of  ballet  slippen. 
But  our  school  went  on  its  way, 
holding  to  the  ideals  and  materi 


al  of  the  revolution,  teaching 
new  techniques,  developing  our 
ideas  in  dance  form." 

Job  notes  with  obvious  delight 
that  in  preparing  for  this  week 
end's  memorial  concert  for  her 
mother  she  has  inadvertently  re 
kindled  the  schools'  classes.  It's 
an  epiphany  she  hopes  to  nur 
ture. 

"When  I  look  around  I  see  that 
there  just  isn't  enough  creative 
dance  being  offered  from  chil 
dren,"  she  says,  echoing  one  of 
her  late  mother's  primary  con 
cerns.  "Children  of  the  children 
mother  taught  are  saying. 
There  isn't  enough  for  us.'  I'm 
coming  back  to  fill  that  gap." 
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Background:  Growing  U£  iii  a  Dancing  Family 
[Interview  1:  March  8,  1984]   ## 


Dunning 

Job: 
Dunning 
Job: 
Dunning 

Job: 

Dunning : 
Job : 

Dunning 
Job: 


I'd  like  to  start  by  asking  you  a  little  about  your 
background.   What  year  were  you  born? 

I  was  born  in  December,  1924. 
And  where  were  you  born? 
In  San  Francisco. 

Could  you  tell  me  your  mother's  full  name  and  your 
father's  full  name? 

My  mother's  name  was  Lenore  Peters  Job,  but  before  that 
she  was  Lenore  Josephine  Peters.   My  father  was  Daniel 
Merwin  Job . 


Were  they  born  in  this  area? 

Mother  was  born  in  San  Francisco. 
in  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 


My  father  was  born 


When  I  spoke  to  your  mother,  one  of  the  things  that  she 
said  about  you  was,  "When  Judy  could  walk,  she  could 
dance."   I  was  wondering  if  you  could  talk  about  what 
it  was  like  to  be  born  into  a  dancing  family? 


Of  course,  to  me,  it  was  the  only  family. 

lilies  were  the  strange  ones 


In  other 

words,  so-called  regular  fami" 

to  me.   I  grew  up  with  my  mother  going  away  from  the 
home;  she  wasn't  with  me  all  the  time;  she  was  at  the 
studio  teaching.   So  my  father  took  care  of  me  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  other  people  would  come  to  the  house, 
babysitters,  though  we  didn't  call  them  that  then.   Or  I 
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Job: 


Dunning 
Job: 


Dunning 
Job : 


was  at  a  nursery  school,  in  a  period  when  nursery 
schools  were  just  coining  into  being.   Or  I  was  dancing 
at  the  studio,  because  I  started  taking  lessons  before 
I  was  five,  when  I  was  about  three.   I  do  remember 
always  being  on  the  stage.   I  mean  my  earliest 
memories -- 

Actually  on  the  stage. 

Oh  yes.   Of  course  that  may  be  inaccurate.   In  other 
words,  there  probably  were  things  that  happened)  before  I 
got  on  the  stage,  but  I  loved  it,  and  I  know  that  I 
performed  at  a  very  early  age,  a  very  short  piece. 

The  first  thing  that  I  remember  performing  was  a 
dance,  "Country  Gardens,"  that  several  children  did 
together.   Then  I  was   cupid  in  "Cupid  and  the  Bee,"  and 
I  was  very  little  then  because  I  wore  a  little  pink 
leotard,  looking  naked.   I  think  I  must  have  been  four 
or  five.   In  1933,  before  I  was  ten,  Mother  produced 
the  Ma  Mere  1'Oye  [Mother  Goose]  ballet,  and  I  performed 
in  it.   I  was  one  of  the  crows  in  Tom  Thumb ,  the  crows 
that  eat  up  the  bread,  and  that  was  at  the  Opera  House. 
Before  that  I  was  in  operas.   I  was  just  one  of  those 
children  who  was  in  things  all  the  time . 

Yet,  I  think  there  was  a  difference  between  the  way 
I  was  brought  up  and  the  way,  say,  Judy  Garland  or 
typical  theatrical  families  were  brought  up,  because  by 
that  time  the  concept  of  education  and  dance  was  begin 
ning  to  develop.   My  mother  was  very  careful  that  I  got 
a  rounded  education,  that  I  got  plenty  of  sleep,  and 
that  I  had  good  nutrition.   All  those  things  were 
beginning  to  come  in.   So  I  wasn't  born  in  a  trunk  in 
the  sense  that  I  was  on  the  move,  and  it  really  didn't 
matter  whether  I  got  enough  sleep  or  not,  that  kind  of 
thing,  you  see. 

It  was  part  of  a  whole  lifestyle. 

Yes.   Of  course,  I  think  that  was  influenced  by  Isadora 
Duncan.   As  I  read  Mother's  biography,  we  were  talking 
about  the  Isadora  acknowledgment,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  Mother  remarked  was  she  liked  the  attitude  that 
Isadora  had  toward  children,  which  of  course  was  that 
children  were  the  flower  of  human  society  and  they 
should  be  nurtured  as  a  beautiful  thing  of  themselves, 
and  that  they  shouldn't  be  made  into  something  that 
they  weren't.   The  open  air,  free  clothes,  and  things 
like  that  were  part  of  my  education. 
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Job  : 


Dunning 
Job  : 


The  other  thing  about  living  in  a  family  like  this  was 
that  the  conversation  at  the  dinner  table  or  the  lunch 
was  always  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  school.  Not 
always,  but  generally. 

In  the  dance  school? 

Yes,  because  I  lived  in  the  dance  school.   Up  until  I 
was  five,  my  mother  and  father  and  I  lived  in  an  apart 
ment,  and  so  I  wasn't  in  the  dance  school  itself.   After 
that  we  moved  and  lived~in  the  building  of  the  dancing 
school.   When  I  got  up  in  the  morning  and  went  to 
school,  I  left  the  dance  school.   When  I  came  home,  the 
school  was  in  progress.   So  everything  that  I  did  was 
related  to  when  my  next  lesson  was  or  when  Mother's  next 
lesson  was. 

Consequently,  I  grew  up  watching  dances  evolving, 
watching  costumes  being  made  in  the  living  room, 
watching  the  planning  of  each  yearly  performance,  and 
other  performances ,  and  we  were  always  in  performance. 
That  was  my  life,  and  everything  else  kind  of  fed  into 
that  rather  than  the  other  way  around. 


The  Peters  Wright  School  of  Dancing 


Dunning:   Was  the  school  called  the  Peters  Wright  Creative  Dance 
Studio  at  that  time? 

Job:      At  that  time  it  was  called  Peters  Wright  School  of 
Dancing. 

Dunning:   Where  was  it  located? 

Job:      At  Sacramento  and  Pierce,  2695  Sacramento  Street  in 

San  Francisco. 

> 

Dunning:   Could  you  describe  what  it  looked  like  at  that  time? 

Job:      Well,  it  looks  the  same  way  it  does  now,  with  some 
changes.   It's  a  charming,  Victorian,  three-story 
house.   On  the  ground  floor,  which  is  the  main  studio, 
one  enters  through  a  charming  little  garden  with  a 
black  iron  fence.   You  go  in  two  big  French  doors  into 
a  very  sunny,  open  dance  room,  which  is  rather  small  by 
today's  standards,  but  many  dancers  coming  in  there 
have  said,  "Oh,  this  feels  like  dance." 
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Dunning:   About  what  size  is  that  room? 

Job:      It's  approximately  thirty  by  twenty-eight. 

Dunning:   With  wooden  floors? 

Job:      It  has  a  beautiful  wooden  floor,  a  soft  pine.  Right 
now  it  has  a  mat  on  it  because  the  person  who  rents 
the  studio  teaches  aerobics  and  they  have  a  mat,   so 
the  floor  is  covered,  but  the  floor  is  a  lovely  floor 
to  dance  on.   It  has  mirrors,  and  windows  facing  west, 
so  the  afternoon  sun  comes  in.   In  the  back  there's  a 
dressing  room  and  an  office.   There's  a  little  garden 
in  the  back  where  I  used  to  spend  lots  of  hours;  I  was 
a  sun  person,  I  love  to  be  in  the  sun. 

Upstairs,  on  the  middle  floor,  is  where  we  lived. 
My  mother  and  father  had  one  room.   My  aunt  did  the 
costumes  and  was  the  artistic  advisor. 

Dunning:  What  was  her  name? 

Job:      Her  name  was  Dora  Peters  Ballinger.  Now,  she  wasn't 
called  artistic  advisor  then.   We  didn't  have  these 
fancy  titles,  but  that's  really  what  she  provided.   She 
did  the  cooking,  and  she  made  the  house  a  beautiful 
house.   She  was  an  artist. 

Dunning:  A  really  important  person. 

Job:      A  very  important  person,  but  retiring.   Yet  everybody 

knew  she  was  there;  they  always  knew  about  this  lovely, 
gracious  woman  who  was  up  there.   She  didn't  come 
forth.   In  fact,  in  order  to  be  recognized  in  any  way, 
we  had  to  pull  her  out  by  the  teeth,  as  it  were.   But 
she  provided  a  loving  and  warm  home  for  us,  because  my 
mother,  as  she  became  more  and  more  of  a  teacher  and 
choreographer,  became  less  and  less  of  a  housekeeper, 
you  see.   So  Dora  did  most  of  the  cooking  and  took  care 
of  the  house  and  was  sort  of  like  a  grandmother  would 
be.   That  was  the  family. 

At  times  there  were  other  people  who  lived  there. 
•  There  was  another  uncle  who  sometimes  lived  in  the 

attic,  on  the  third  floor.   When  I  was  little  he  used  to 
take  me  to  school  on  the  streetcar.   We  used  to  go  on 
the  Fillmore  streetcar  to  the  Frederic  Burk  school. 
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Early  Childhood  Education 


Job  : 


Dunning 
Job: 


I  used  to  go  to  nursery  school,  to  somebody  named  Miss 
Canfield's  Nursery  School,  down  on  Scott  Street  or 
Steiner,  on  a  hill.   Then  I  also  went  to  another  nursery 
school  called  Miss  Wafer's.   It  was  in  a  home.   There 
were  maybe  five  or  six  children  that  she  took.   She 
taught  us  how  to  sew.   Well,  it  was  interesting  because 
it  was  the  old-school  way  of  teaching.   I'd  never  really 
learned  how  to  sew;  she  made  me  sew. 

You  were  about  five  years  old? 

Oh  yes,  or  younger,  because  I  hadn't  gone  to  school  yet. 
I  was  maybe  three.   I  made  a  perfect  little  doll's  dress 
with  buttonhole  stitch  around  the  corner,  perfect. 
Well,  that's  impossible.   [brief  aside  after  cat  jumps 
up  on  interviewer's  lap]   It  had  a  little  pocket;  I  can 
remember  putting  on  the  pocket  and  making  this  button 
hole  stitch.   She'd  say,  "Put  the  needle  there." 


The  Frederic  Burk  School 


Then  when  it  came  to  going  to  school,  I  had  a  choice. 
Apparently,  Mother  had  been  invited  to  teach  at  Sara 
Dix  Hamlin's,  and  in  return  I  would  be  able  to  go  to 
school  there.   But  at  the  same  time,  this  normal  school 
from  State  Teachers'  College- 
Dunning:   Which  became  San  Francisco  State? 

Job:      Yes.   It  was  called  the  State  Normal  School  at  that 
time,  and  it  had  a  demonstration  school.   Again,  we 
didn't  call  it  that.   It  wasn't  "demonstration,"  it 
was  the  "practice"  school.   At  that  time  teachers 
actually  practice-taught  right  away.   It  was  much 
different  than  they  do  now.   That  was  opened,  and  I'm 
so  glad  that  Mother  let  me  go  there.   So  I  went  to 
Frederic  Burk. 

It  wasn't  a  public  shcool,  you  see,  it  was  a 
state  school,  in  a  sense,  so  it  had  the  advantage  of 
not  being  a  private  school,  and  it  was  also  an  experi 
mental  school.   Frederic  Burk  was  an  educator  who  had 
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Job:      certain  ideas,  and  so  his  ideas  were  being  tried  out 

there.   We  had  small  classrooms.   We  had  four  teachers 
a  day;  two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Dunning:   So  there  was  a  lot  of  new  energy  coming  in. 

Job:      Yes.   Of  course,  to  me,  that  was  school,  and  I  loved 
school.  My  friends  who  went  to  public  school  were 
always  making  these  terrible  remarks  about  school. 
Well,  I  always  felt  like  an  oddity  because  I  couldn't 
wait  to  go  to  school;  I  loved  it.   It  was  exciting, 
challenging,  and  it  was  based  on  the  fact  that  you 
could  progress  as  quickly  as  you  wanted  in  any  field. 

For  instance,  if  you  were  a  good  reader,  you  could 
be  in  the  eighth  grade  reading  at  the  same  time  that 
you  were  in  the  first  grade.   It  was  the  same  with  math 
or  other  subjects.   I  think  that  was  a  very  excellent 
thing.   You  got  graded  or  evaluated, really ,  on  the  basis 
of  your  actual  accomplishment.   So  I  went  through  the 
Frederic  Burk  School  and  loved  it. 

I  was  a  good  athlete.   I  was  a  baseball  player,  I 
loved  soccer,  and  I  was  an  excellent  runner.  As  a 
little  girl  I  used  to  get  medals  in  running  and  that 
kind  of  thing. 

What  has  now  become  State  Teachers'  College 
physical  education  department  was  quite  an  enlightened 
one,  really,  and  it  had  a  dance  department.   Eleanor 
Ely  [Wakefield]  was  one  of  the  women  who  taught  there. 
She  became  Eleanor  Wakefield  and  was  a  professor  at 
State  College  and  a  dancer  and  a  choreographer. 
Bernice  Van  Gelder  was  also  there.   They  were  very  young 
women,  in  their  twenties,  when  I  first  met  them,  and 
they  came  down  and  taught  in  the  Frederic  Burk  School. 
So  there  was  a  wonderful  matrix  of  education,  of  the 
arts,  and  of  science  and  all  of  that. 

Dunning:   How  many  years  did  you  go  there? 

Job:      I  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  there.   At  that  time 
that's  the  way  schools  were  arranged.   They  were  just 
beginning  the  junior  high  situation  while  I  was  there. 
In  fact,  my  cousins,  who  were  also  in  the  school,  went 
to  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School.   It  just  began,  you 
see.   There  were  thirteen  in  our  class.   Can  you 
imagine? 
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Parent  Education 


Job: 


Dunning 
Job: 

Dunning: 
Job: 


In  the  meantime,  my  mother  developed  this  mothers' 
group  there.   There  was  parent  education  for  the  parents 
of  the  children  at  Frederic  Burk,  put  on  by  the  college, 
and  so  Mother  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  new  educa 
tion  theories.   It  was  part  of  the  PTA,  which  they 
developed  there,  but  it  was  very  different  from  the 
other  PTAs .   Mother  became  character  education  chair 
man. 

What  was  that? 

Character  education  chairman.   What  it  consisted  of  was 
that  she  gave  inspirational  talks  before  each  meeting. 
We  have  all  those  comments;  they're  wonderful. 

Oh,  she  wrote  them  down. 

Yes,  she  wrote  them.   They're  mainly  about  current 
events,  about  anything  that  struck  her.   Being  a  writer 
and  a  good  lecturer,  she  was  able  to  put  them  forth  in 
an  enchanting  way.   She  developed  this  group  of  mothers 
who  then  Came  to  the  school  and  danced,  and  she'd  devel 
oped  candlelighting  ceremonies  and  things,  all  in  dance. 
So  I  and  others,  some  of  whom  came  from  that  school, 
were  in  the  dancing  school,  and  we  used  to  dance  at 
school  a  lot. 


WPA  Murals 


Dunning:   It  seems  like  there  was  a  real  unity  in  your  life. 

Job:      Yes,  yes.   Then  it  was  during  the  Depression,  of  course, 
and  the  WPA  had  an  artists'  project  —  here '  s  another 
strain  —  and  they  made  murals  in  the  Frederic  Burk 
School.   Unfortunately,  they've  been  taken  away.   I 
don't  know  why.   That  school  is  now  University  Extension 
on  the  corner  of  Buchanan  and  Hermann. 

The  children  in  the  school  were  models  for  the 
murals,  and  we  all  had  our  pictures  in  the  murals. 
They  were  lovely.   These  nice  young  artists  would  come 
and  sketch  us  in  school.   For  instance,  I  remember  in 
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Job:      the  library  there  was  a  lovely  mural  of  the  children  in 
the  library.   Over  the  auditorium  doors  were  murals,  and 
everywhere  there  were  murals.   It  was  a  lovely  thing, 
you  know,  all  in  the  process. 

One  of  the  people  that  I  remember  very  well  at 
that  school  was  Hermine  Henze,  who  was  a  librarian,  a 
most  charming  woman.   I  later  met  her  sister,  who  was 
Mrs.  Glass,  when  I  went  to  the  University  of  California. 
She  taught  physical  education  there,  all  from  a 
humanist- feminist  point  of  view,  I  would  say.   Very 
typical  of  that  period  when  women  were  just  coming  into 
the  professions.   She  was  a  most  inspiring  woman.   She 
used  to  tell  these  wonderful,  wonderful  stories;  I  just 
loved  them.   I  just  tingle  thinking  of  them.   One  of 
them  was  Millions  of  Cats,  which  is  a  very  fine  child 
ren's  story. 


Ruth  Acty:  A  Black  Teacher  at  Frederic  Burk 

I  met  my  first  black  teacher  at  Frederic  Burk. 
That  was  very  unusual.   There  was  a  woman  whose  name 
was  Ruth  Acty,  and  she  was  studying  drama  or  was  an 
actress--! 'm  a  little  hazy  about  that.   She  performed 
in  the  Federal  Theater  Project  in  a  performance  of 
Run  Little  Chil'ren.  and  Mother  took  me  to  see  her  at 
the  Curran  or  the  Geary  Theatre.   That  was  a  thrill  to 
have  a  schoolteacher  who  was  also  an  actress  whom  I 
could  see  and  who  was  also  black.   You  know,  this  was 
very  new. 

Dunning:   And  that  was  your  first  experience. 

Job:      Yes.   There  were  very  few  black  people  in  San  Francisco 
at  that  time,  and  the  only  closeness  that  I'd  had  was  a 
man  who  was  kind  of  a  handyman  or  a  servant  of  sorts 
who  came  to  help  us  at  the  studio.   He  was  more  of  a 
typical  servant  type  of  person.   So  it  was  refreshing 
and  wonderful  to  have  this  other  experience. 

Ruth  Acty  taught  drama.   Of  course,  I  took  drama 
there  too,  and  I  was  in  a  lot  of  plays.   I  always 
played  the  male  roles.   You  know,  the  boys  wouldn't 
come  out  as  much  as  the  girls,  that  typical  thing,  and 
I  was  strong  and  I  guess  fairly  good,  so  I  always 
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Job: 


Dunning 
Job: 


played  the  men's  roles.   [laughing]   Not  always,  but  I 
played  Rip  Van  Winkle.   There  are  little  phrases  from 
some  of  the  plays  that  come  out  once  in  awhile.   "Yes, 
most  assuredly,  good  wife  Vaska";  we  did  some  Russian 
play  at  one  time. 

When  I  graduated,  we  composed  our  graduation. 
This  is  from  the  eighth  grade. 

Yes.   It  was  kind  of  like  a  newsreel.   At  that  time 
news  reels  were  important.   I  can  remember  there  was  a 
boy  in  the  class  name  Harry  Zion  who  was  very,  very 
good  at  elocution,  and  he  imitated  President  Roosevelt 
very  well.   Of  course  that  whole  thing  of  the  NRA  was 
very  au  courant. 

I  graduated  in  1939,  so  the  war  hadn't  been 
declared,  not  quite,  but  it  was  coming.   That  was  very 
much  part  of  what  was  in  our  current  events.   1  mean  we 
were  fairly  well  informed  as  American  children  go. 


Classmates  at  Frederic  Burk 


Dunning:   Were  the  other  children  in  the  Frederic  Burk  School 
professors'  children? 

Job:      Some  of  them  were,  like  Harry  Zion.   I  think  the  students 
were  not  professors'  children,  but  professionals'  child 
ren.   Isn't  that  funny?   I  know  more  about  the  children 
than  I  know  about  their  parents.   I  mean  I  don't  think 
in  those  terms.   I  can  just  see  them  all,  and  a  few  of 
them  have  remained  my  friends  since  then. 

One  person  was  Mary  Lee  Jahn,  who  very  soon  after 
that  illustrated  and  wrote  a  children's  book  called 
Deedo  and  Fawny.   She  was  an  artist  mainly,  and  she's 
since  gone  on  to  publish  a  few  such  books.   Right  now 
Mary  Lee  is  coming  to  my  Tai  Chi  class.   She  and  her 
sister  Beatrice  were  emigrees  from  Germany.   Their 
father  was  a  museum  curator  and  their  mother  a  piano 
teacher.   I  took  piano  lessons  with  her;  she  was  a 
lovely  teacher.   So  they  were  in  the  class  at  Peters 
Wright. 
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Job: 


There  was  another  woman  wtio  was  also  a  friend  of  mine 
for  many,  many  years  who  was  a  refugee  from  Germany. 
Her  father  was  a  pediatrician  in  Germany  and  had  to 
suffer  the  humiliation  of  going  to  General  Hospital  in 
San  Francisco  and  redoing  his  training.   Here  he  had 
been  a  very  illustrious  pediatrician.   He  never  did  it; 
that  just  was  too  much.  At  that  time  I  think  the 
medical  standards  in  this  country  were  much  far  below 
the  German  standards,  and  it  was  really  kind  of  crushing 
and  horrible.   I  mean  we  did  treat  people- 
It  was  probably  degrading  for  him. 

Degrading,  yes.   They  were  very  proud  people  and  very 
fine  people,  and  they  weathered  through  it  and  managed. 
But  she  was  my  friend.   People  like  that  and  I  would  be 
friends,  unusual  people. 


Lenore  Peters  Job  as  Teacher 


"Mother  and  Child" 


Dunning:   Can  I  go  back  just  a  little  bit? 

Job:      Sure.   It's  not  about  dance  at  all,  is  it? 

Dunning:  Actually,  it  all  kind  of  pulls  together,  but  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  what  some  of  your  early  memories  of  your  mother 
are,  particularly  of  her  dancing. 

Job:      Well,  she  was  my  teacher.   Her  dancing  was  charming. 
She  was  very  graceful.   I  remember  some  of  the  dances 
that  she  did.   She  told  you  about  "Mother  and  Child" 
that  we  did  together,  and  I  really  can't  add  a  great 
deal  to  that  except  I  know  I  must  have  been  a  terrible 
brat.   I  mean  people  told  me  that. 

Dunning:   Could  you  talk  about  "Mother  and  Child"? 

Job:      Well,  she  conceived  this  dance.   She  was  very  taken--! 
think  it  was  probably  something  tnat  was  going  on  in 
the  world  at  that  time,  the  idea  of  women  being  taken 
care  of  because  they  were  mothers  of  the  race,  instead 
of  being  browbeaten.   There  were  restrooms  arranged  for 
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Job:      them.   There  are  some  buildings  in  San  Francisco  that 

have  "Women's  Rooms"  with  places  to  lie  down,  I  suppose 
in  case  you're  menstruating  or  something  like  that. 
There  was  a  certain  consideration  toward  women. 

She  was  taken  with  the  idea  of  mothers  and 
children,  so  she  developed  this  dance  which  was  to 
Cluck's  flute  solo  from  the  Blessed  Spirits  ballet.  We 
did  it  when  I  was  five,  and  she  developed  it  in  a  gar 
den  of  a  friend  of  hers  whom  we  used  to  visit  every 
summer  in  Pasadena.   She  had  a  beautiful  garden.   This 
friend,  Mary,  used  to  encourage  her  to  perform,  and 
she  always  brought  a  performance  down  there.   She  did 
all  her  dances.   Of  course  that  was  to  me  very  beautiful 
dancing. 

This  dance,  "Mother  and  Child,"  was  she  and  I 
together.   The  idea  was  of  the  child  growing  out  of  the 
mother  and  then  going  away  and  yet  coming  back  by  choice, 
never  really  leaving  the  mother,  being  part  of  the 
mother.   In  a  sense,  that  was  sort  of  how  I  was  brought 
up.   She  was  a  very  liberal  person;  that  is,  she  let  me 
do  what  I  wanted  to  do.   I  can  remember  her  encouraging 
me  to  tell  her  everything,  but  not  in  a  possessive  way, 
in  a  good  way. 

Dunning:   She  was  really  interested. 

Job:      Yes,  but  I  mean  she  felt  that  she  wanted  to  be  my  friend 
as  well,  and  she  was. 


"Two  Hearts  in  Waltz  Time" 

Job:      I  can  remember  a  dance  called  "Two  Hearts  in  Waltz  Time" 
that  was  very  funny,  done  to  a  German  waltz.  Mother  had 
a  remarkable  costume  with  a  pink  skirt  and  a  green  short 
jacket,  plaid,  with  great  big  leg-o '-mutton  sleeves.   I 
guess  it  had  to  do  with  the  1930s.   It  was  a  German 
waltz,  so  she  was  like  a  German  girl  going  to  a  party 
and  being  all  dressed  up  and  kind  of  very  self-conscious 
and  finally  being  asked  to  dance.   The  whole  story  was 
her  dancing  and  finally  kind  of  succumbing  to  the  man 
she  was  dancing  with.   In  fact,  I  guess  he  kissed  her 
because  she  kind  of  hit  him  on  the  cheek  at  the  end. 
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Dunning: 
Job: 


Dunning: 
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Dunning 
Job: 


It  was  charming.   Mother  had  a  great  sense  of  humor, 
not  a  raucous  one  but  a  delicate  one.   So  she'd  do 
dances  like  that.   The  "Mother  and  Child"  was  very- 
heart-rending;  people  cried  at  it.   They  loved  it. 

It  was  just  the  two  of  you. 

Just  th.e  two  of  us.   But  I  grew  out  of  the  role.   It 
started  with  me  standing  in  front  of  her,  so  I  was 
down  maybe  to  her  chest  in  the  beginning,  and  gradually 
I  grew  up  until  I  was  up  to  her  nose.  Then  she  had  to 
discard  me  and  take  another  child.  All  in  all,  I  think 
there  were  nine  children  that  she  trained  to  do  it.  She 
did  that  dance  all  throughout  her  life. 

It  was  very  beautiful,  and  there 'd  be  many 
different  periods  that  it  seemed  the  right  thing  to  do. 
For  example,  during  the  Vietnam  War,  when  there  was  so 
much  outcry  against  the  war,  and  there  were  women's 
groups  against  it,  she  revived  it  again  with  another 
child. 

Would  she  always  be  the  mother? 
Oh  yes,  she  was  always  the  mother. 
Even  until  her  seventies  or-- 

She  danced  it  for  the  last  time  when  she  was  eighty. 
We  have  a  picture  of  that.   We  also  have  a  movie  of  the 
original  "Mother  and  Child,"  of  me  doing  it  with  her, 
in  the  garden. 

I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  it  was  documented.   Isn't 
that  wonderful. 

Yes.   She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman.   She  still  is. 


Description  of  Mother 


Dunning:   Could  you  describe  what  she  looked  like? 

Job:      Well,  she  had  a  very  firm,  kind  of  husky  body.   I  mean 
she  wasn't  a  wraith,  the  way  people  are  now.   People 
said  that  she  had  gorgeous  legs,  and  of  course  they  were 
th.e  only  legs  I  knew,  and  I  think  they're  beautiful. 
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Dunning:   How  tall  was  she? 

Job:      She  was  five  foot  five,  around  there.   She  had  a  lovely 
neck  and  a  very  bright,  lovely  face,  spiritual  kind  of 
face.   She  had  long  hair  and  used  to  wear  it  in  a  bun; 
that  was  the  style  at  that  point.   She  had  beautiful 
hands,  very  expressive  hands  and  feet,  and  a  wonderful 
sense  of  rhythm.   I  mean  I  had  nobody  to  compare  her  to 
at  that  time;  she  was  just  Mother,  and  the  dance 
teacher,  and  dance. 

Dunning:   And  she  was  your  dance  teacher  also. 

Job:      Yes.   There  were  other  people  in  the  school,  and  I 

studied  with  all  of  them.   Carol  Beals  was  one,  and  I 
studied  with  her.   She  brought  in  the  more  modern  dance. 
Mother's  background  was  from  Ruth  St.  Denis,  Isadora 
Duncan,  that  period,  plus  a  more  theatrical  kind  of 
dance.   Carol  Beals  had  gone  to  New  York  in  the 
thirties  and  had  studied  with  Martha  Graham  and  Hanya 
Holm,  and  so  I  got  more  of  that  attitude  from  her. 

My  first  ballet  lessons  were  from  a  woman  named 
Iris  de  Luce  who  was  in  the  Paris  Opera  Ballet.   We  all 
studied  Spanish  dance  with  Guillermo  del  Oro.   We 
learned  the  castanets  and  did  that,  learned  the 
servillanas  and  jota  dance  and  boleros. 


Dalcroze  Eurhythmies 


We  also  studied  Eurhythmies,  which  was  Dalcroze 
Eurhythmies. 

Dunning:   Is  that  part  of  the  Mensendieck  approach?   I  heard  that 
Bess  Mensendieck  had  studied  with  Dalcroze. 

Job:      Oh,  Mensendieck  had,  yes. 

Dunning:   Ann  Mundstock  used  the  Mensendieck  approach,  which  was 
based  on  the  Dalcroze  system. 

Job:      That's  very  interesting. 

Dunning:   Could  you  describe  the  Dalcroze  system? 
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Job:      Yes.   We  learned  a  part  of  it.   I  just  have  to  say  this 
because  Beryl  Johnson  brought  it  to  us;  she  had  been  a 
student  at  the  Dalcroze  Institute  in  Switzerland,  and 
she  conducted  Eurhythmies  classes  in  our  school.   I 
didn't  take  the  physical  part.   She'd  do  a  whole  class 
based  on  physical  exercises  that  were  like  dance  exer 
cises,  that  were  related.   We  seem  to  have  only  done 
some  of  them,  the  parts  that  were  more  related  to  the 
rhythm. 

What  we'd  start  with,  we'd  be  walking  around  in  a 
circle. 

## 

Beryl  Johnson  would  play  the  piano  to  accompany  us.    It 
would  be  very  simple  chord  progressions  that  she'd  play, 
but  which  would  egg  us  on.   Then  she'd  say,  "When  I  say 
'hop,'  turn  and  go  the  other  way."  Hop:  that  was  the 
word  that  they  used.   So  she'd  be  playing  dum,  da-dum, 
da-dum,  da-dum,  da-dum,  "Hop!"  and  dum,  dum.   [spoken 
quickly,  in  a  bright  voice  to  imitate  teacher]   Then, 
you'd  go  and  turn  the  other  way.   Then  she'd  say,  "When 
I  say  'hip,'  take  a  skip,"  or  something  like  that.   So 
you'd  go  walk,  hop,  turn  the  other  way,  hip,  dum,  da- 
dum,  and  you'd  skip.   The  idea  was  to  be  quick  upon 
hearing  a  new  cue.   Then  she'd  mix  up  the  cues,  and 
sometimes  you'd  have  six  or  seven  of  them  to  respond  to. 

Dunning:   So  you'd  have  to  really  be  thinking  on  your  feet. 

Job:      Yes.   The  whole  idea  was  to  be  absolutely,  in  your 

alertness,  to  be  able  to  move  at  any  moment.   It  was 
exciting. 

Then  we  had  the  whole  question  of  beating  the 
measures  of  music,  and  there  were  arm  gestures  to  beat 
different  measures.   The  first  measure  of  two  was  arms 
down  and  up.   Measure  of  four  was  down,  arms  to  chest, 
arms  open,  arms  up.   Measure  of  five  was  down,  chest, 
arms  in  front,  side,  up.   Six:  one,  two,  chest,  three, 
arms,  fingers,  four,  five,  six,  and  so  forth. [demon 
strating  as  she  speaks] 

You  learned  that  while  walking.   Then  she  would 
say,  "Beat  two  on  the  right  arm  and  three  on  the  left." 
So  you  had  to  beat  them  together.   Later  on  you  got  so 
that  you'd  walk  five  forward  and  four  back  while  beating 
two  arms,  and  then  your  head  would  go.   The  whole  point 
was  to  physicalize  rhythm  and  subtle  phrasings  and 
things  like  that.   It  was  wonderful  training.   It  would 
take  about  an  hour  to  do  all  these  various  things. 
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Now,  the  reason  I  say  that  sounds  different  than  the 
physical  things,  because  it  was  physicalizing.   Beryl 
Johnson  also  taught  for  her  other  classes  things  that 
we  would  have  done  in  a  modern  dance  class,  like  falls, 
or  things  that  made  your  body  exercise.   Because  we 
were  already  dancing,  that  wasn't  so  necessary;  she 
emphasized  the  more  rhythmic  things. 

What  was  the  accompaniment? 

Her  piano.   She  composed  things.   There  may  have  been 
some  basic  things  that  Dalcroze  composed,  but  as  far  as 
I  knew  they  were  her  improvisations. 

Beryl  Johnson  adapted  them. 

Yes,  they  were  her  improvisations. 

In  your  classes,  did  you  use  gongs  and  drums  and 
cymbals? 

Yes,  oh  yes.   In  fact,  I  still  have  them,  two  beautiful 
Chinese  gongs.   We  used  tom-toms,  wood  blocks,  and 
various  other  things.   Oh  yes,  then  a  Gretch  dance  drum. 

What  is  that? 

It's  a  round  drum  frame  with  only  one  head  on  it  which 
you  can  tighten  with  a  key,  and  it  was  developed  I 
think  in  Germany  by  I  guess  Gretch.   Hanya  Holm  intro 
duced  it,  and  we  used  it. 


Appearance   of  German  Dancers  in_  the  United  States 


Harald  Kreutzberg  and  Mary  Wigman 


Dunning:   A  number  of  people  have  mentioned  that  there  was  an 

inundation  of  German  dancers  in  the  thirties.   You  were 
pretty  young  at  that  time,  but  do  you  recall  your 
mother  ever  talking  about  that? 

Job:      Oh  sure.   And  I  saw  [Harald]  Kreutzberg.   She  took  me  to 
see  everything.   I  saw  [Mary]   Wigman,  and  all  I  knew 
was  that  it  was  this  woman  on  the  stage  dancing;  I  don't 
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Job:  have  any  particular  criticism,  you  know,  I  don't  have 
an  objective  sense,  But  because  I  loved  being  on  the 
stage  myself,  I  also  loved  watching  it. 

Dunning:   Did  you  see  Mary  Wigman  the  first  time  that  she  came 
here? 

Job:      I'm  not  sure. 

Dunning:   When  I  talked  to  your  mother,  she  said  that  the  first 
time  she  saw  Mary  Wigman- -this  is  her  quote--"!  was  so 
impressed  I  fell  down  and  broke  my  jaw.   It's  maddening, 
I  didn't  understand  it;  just  the  same  it  hit  me  like 
some  kind  of  a  bullet." 

Job:      Yes.   I  don't  think  I  went  to  that  performance,  but  I 
saw  her  later.   As  I  say,  I  had  really  nothing  much  to 
compare  —  it  was  all  interesting. 

Dunning:   It  wasn't  new  to  you? 

Job:      Well,  yes,  yes,  it  was  new  to  me,  but  I  was  prepared 
because  we  knew  that  Mary  Wigman  was  new.   I  just 
remember  these  marvelous  movements;  movements  of  groups, 
for  instance.   She  wasn' t- alone,  she  had  a  group  with 
her.   There  was  a  circle  of  people  that  just  writhed, 
and  the  configuration  of  the  group  was  an  entity.   It 
wasn't  a  lot  of  people  dancing,  but  you  got  the  sense 
of  a  piece  of  sculpture,  with  peaks  and  valleys  and 
pits;  it  all  moved  together;  that's  the  impression  that 
I  had. 

Then  I  saw  Kreutzberg,  who  I  thought  was  funny 
because  he. had  a  bald  head.   Yvonne  Georgi  was  his 
female  partner.   They  were  marvelous,  strong  dancers, 
and  yes,  indeed,  they  were  different  than  what  we  were 
doing,  which  was  softer  and  more  flowing  and  a  little 
more  personal.   These  began  to  be  objective  ideas. 


Influence  of  Martha  Graham 


I  think  Graham  impressed  me  more.   I  think  perhaps 
because  I  was  older  when  she  came. 

Dunning:   Do  you  remember  when  you  first  saw  her? 
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Job:      Yes. 

Dunning:   How  old  were  you?  Preteen? 

Job:      I  think  ten  or  eleven  or  twelve,  around  in  there.   I 
remember  seeing  a  dance  called  "Course."   It  was  like 
an  athletic  meet,  that  was  the  idea.   It  was  gorgeous. 
The  girls,  the  women,  these  beautiful  women.   That's 
something  that  I  loved:  Sophie* and  Anna  Sokolow  and  Jane 
Dudley  and  Marjorie  Mazia  and  Anita  Alvarez.   They  were 
all  so  strong,  such  strong  dancers,  and  yet  beautiful, 
and  they  all  had  these  lovely  ponytails,  and  they  jumped 
so  beautifully.   It  was  such  an  expression  of  the  joy 
of  humankind,  and  particularly  women.   But  "Course" 
was  a  series  of  groups- -let 's  say,  twos  and  ones  and 
threes- -doing  athletic  kinds  of  things,  and  running  a 
great  deal. 

I  really  don't  remember  more  about  that  except  the 
costume,  because  we  borrowed  the  costume  in  a  sense.   It 
was  a  little  dress  that  came  down  to  the  knees,  and  it 
looked  like  a  skirt  and  blouse.   The  skirt  was  one 
color,  and  it  was  straight.   The  blouse  was  white,  and 
appliqued  on  it  was  a  design  that  looked  like  a  scarf. 
They  were  in  different  colors,  so  they  were  sort  of 
like  school  uniforms. 

Dunning:   I  would  think  they'd  be  kind  of  hard  to  dance  in,  a 
straight  skirt? 

Job:      Well,  I  mean  it  wasn't  a  full,  gathered  skirt.   It  was 
probably  gored,  and  they  were  made  of  crepe.   There  are 
pictures  of  it  in  the  Barbara  Morgan  book. 

But,  oh!  it  was  exhilarating  because  they  did  such 
wonderful  jumps.   Then  of  course  the  contraction  and 
release  was  there.   I  saw  Lamentation  and  thought  it 
was  awful;  I  kind  of  still  do. I've  seen  it  a  number 
of  times,  and  while  I  appreciate  it,  it's  not  one  of  my 
favorite  dances.   I  saw  Primitive  Mysteries ,  the  Sara- 
bande ,  Imperial  Gesture;  I  saw  most  of  those  early  ones. 

Anyway,  Martha  Graham  was  a  weird  person,  I 
thought.   She  was  weird,  odd,  different. 

Dunning:   Did  you  ever  get  to  know  her? 

Job:      Oh  yes,  of  course.   You  see,  she  knew  my  uncle  Dexter. 

Dunning:   Dexter  Wright. 


*Sophie  Mazlow. 
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Job:      Dexter  Wright.   Louis  Horst  was  married  to  Betty  Horst 
who  had  a  studio  here  in  San  Francisco,  and  people  in 
the  dance  world-- there  were  very  few- -all  knew  each 
other.   So  Mother  used  to  take  me  backstage  to  see 
Martha,  and  she  always  recognized  me.   When  I  went  to 
study  with  her,  she  knew  who  I  was. 

Dunning:   Can  you  describe  Martha  Graham  from  your  point  of  view? 

Job:      A  very  severe  woman  who  said  what  she  believed;  there 
was  no  phoniness  about  her.   She  didn't  tell  you  some 
thing  to  please  you.   For  example,  when  I  went  to  study 
at  her  studio,  she  said,  "Well,  I'm  not  sure  you  can 
make  the  bridge." 

Dunning:   How  old  were  you  at  that  time? 


Job: 


Dunning 
Job : 


Nineteen.   Well,  she  was  right.   I  mean  here  I  was 
coming,  a  baby,  having  been  coddled  and  nurtured  in  a 
school  where  I  was  the  star,  but  it  was  a  little  pond. 
And  to  make  the  bridge  into  professional  dance,  she 
wasn't  sure  that  I  could  make  it.   I'm  not  sure  that  I 
did.   You  know  what  I'm  saying? 

Yes. 

So  that's  the  way  she  was.   She  was  very  small 
physically;  that  was  kind  of  strange.   I'm  sure  other 
people  have  said  that.   You  see  her  on  the  stage  and 
you  see  Frontier,  I  mean  she's  enormous,  and  of  course 
her  power  is  amazing,  and  then  you  go  and  see  this 
little  tiny  woman.   That's  what  impressed  me  there. 


Doris  Humphrey  and  Charles  Weidman 


When  I  saw  Humphrey-Weidman  I  think  I  liked  them 
better;  they  were  more  joyous  and  not  so  involved  with 
emotional  or  psychological  things. 

Dunning:   Were  there  certain  themes  that  came  out  in  Graham's 
dance? 

Job:      Well,  people  have  called  it  neurotic  sometimes.   I  think 
maybe  later  on  there  was  a  certain  concern  with  the 
psychological  and  the  inward.   But  the  starkness  is  what 
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Job:      was  interesting,  like  Primitive  Mysteries  and  those 

things  that  are  taking  away  all  the  superfluous  theatri 
cality  and  getting  right  down  to  the  bones  of  things. 
Of  course  studying  her  technique  did  that  too;  it  gave 
me  bunions  as  well.   Other  than  that,  I  mean  what  it 
did  was  give  the  guts  to  dance,  the  strength  of  the 
movement,  marvelous,  marvelous  strength. 

Dunning:   Did  her  style  of  dance  influence  your  mother's  school? 

Job:      Yes,  yes.   Through  sight.   I  mean  we  saw  these  new 
concepts.   For  instance,  everybody  began  doing  pre- 
classic  dances  after  Martha's  Sarabande ,  with  music  by 
Louis  Horst.   The  Orchesography ,  written  by  a  monk  in 
Europe,  with  all  the  pre-classic  dances  in  it,  was 
published.   Everybody  read  and  referred  to  it,  including 
me;  I  did  a  sarabande. 

But  instead  of  doing  the  bare  bones  of  the  sara 
bande,  I  did  it  in  full  regalia.   My  aunt  made  a 
beautiful  costume  after  the  Goya  painting,  with  a 
hoopskirt.   We  tended  toward  what  you'd  call  theatri 
cality.   Now,  that's  not  to  say  that  Martha  isn't 
theatrical,  because  she  is,  but  it's  a  different  kind 
of  theatricality. 

As  I  say,  I  think  that  Humphrey- We idman  and  Hanya 
Holm  appealed  to  me  more  because  their  themes  were 
more  joyous  or  more  "peopley."  For  instance,  Lynch town 
of  Charles's,  the  Bach  Passacaglia,  and  things  like 
that  of  Doris's  were  more  musical  in  that  way,  while 
Martha  used  modern  music,  different,  dissonant  music 
composed  for  the  dances. 


'The  Swing" 


But  yes,  we  were  very  much  influenced.   What  I 
was  going  to  say  was,  Mother  composed  a  dance  for  me 
and  another  little  girl  called  "The  Swing,"  in  which 
we  used  costumes  that  were  modeled  after  the  "Course" 
costumes.   Jerome  Herst,  the  local  musician-composer, 
composed  the  music,  and  it  was  based  on  the  poem  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  called  "The  Swing."   It  was  two 
children  going  swinging,   When  John  Martin  and  Doris 
Humphrey  came  out  to  the  West  Coast,  we  put  on  a 
performance  for  them,  and  Ann  Mundstock  was  there. 
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Dunning:  Was  that  at  your  school? 


Job: 


Dunning: 
Job: 

Dunning: 
Job: 


No,  it  was  at  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art.   There's 
a  big  rotunda  or  there  used  to  be  a  marble  rotunda,  and 
that's  where  we  performed.   Doris  was  heard  to  say  when 
she  saw  "The  Swing"--and,  in  fact,  she  said  it  publicly- - 
"That's  what  you  westerners  ought  to  be  doing.   Why 
are  you  dancing  about  things  that  we  dance  about?" 
Other  people  were  dancing  about  strife  and  unemployment. 

Of  course,  there  was  plenty  of  unemployment  out 
here.   I  think  the  point  Humphrey  was  making,  and  maybe 
it  was  too  much,  was  why  copy  us?   Get  the  essence  and 
do  your  own  dance,  which  was  what  my  mother  was  doing. 
Now,  that's  not  to  say  everything  she  did  had  the 
s  ame - - 

Was  totally  original. 

Right,  but  I  think  indeed  she  did  get  an  essence  and  use 
it  that  way. 

Did  you  see  your  mother's  themes  evolve  or  change  over 
the  years? 

Yes.   In  the  thirties  she  began  thinking  more  about  the 
world,  shall  I  say,  and  things  that  were  going  on  out 
there,  as  subject  matter.   When  she  was  a  younger  girl 
working  with  my  aunt,  she'd  do  things  like  Greek  myths, 
"The  Story  of  Clytie,"  or  even  "The  Dance  of  the  Blessed 
Spirits."  She  even  did  the  ballet  from  Orpheus  then. 

Of  course,  we  did  that  all  the  time  too,  so  the 
threads  run  through  the  whole  thing.   In  the  thirties 
she  did  Pictures  a_t  an  Exhibition  of  Moussorgski,  which 
involved  the  famous  Rich  and  Poor,  or  Samuel  Goldenberg 
and  Mr.  Schmuel,  depending  on  which  translation. She 
had  tHis  dance  of  the  Rich  and  Poor,  and  she  chose  to 
clothe  the  Rich  in  rich  colors  and  rich  textures.   Their 
gestures  were  grand  and  expansive,  while  the  poor,  in 
drab  grey  and  plain  shapeless  dresses,  moved  in  cramped, 
restless  patterns.   It  was  a  very  good  dance. 

We  performed  that.   We  also  did  the  "Marketplace  in 
the  Catacombs,"  also  from  Pictures .   We  did  the  Ballet 
of  the  Unhatched  Chicks .   She  composed  a  dance  called 
^he  Tuilleries. "   It  was  like  a  dream  sequence  in  the 
"Jardin  de  Tuilleries."   It  was  from  Marie  Antoinette's 
period.   It's  funny.   The  music  she  used  for  that  is 
Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,  but  it's  the  music  that  is 
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Job:      composed  for  the  transition  between  the  pictures.   In 
other  words,  I  don't  think  there  was  any  music  called 
"The  Tuilleries,"  but  Mother  composed  this  dance,  and 
it  took  place  in  the  moonlight  in  the  garden,  and  there 
was  a  fountain  in  the  middle.   The  fountain  was  Carol 
Beals,  and  along  came  various  ghosts  from  the  past, 
including  Louis  XIV  and  two  romantic  lovers  who  sat 
around  the  fountain.   At  a  certain  time  the  fountain 
danced.   It  was  quite  lovely. 

Dunning:   Where  was  this  performed? 

Job:      Oh,  at  several  different  places  with  the  Dance  Council. 
It  was  in  the  thirties.   We  did  The  Ox  Cart ,  also 
called  Bydlo.   So  Mother  was  beginning  to  work  on  things 
that  were  bigger  themes. 

The  Dance  Council  did  Changing  Worlds .   Lou  Harrison 
and  others  composed  music  for  thatT   It  was  a  collective 
effort;  a  collective  effort  of  choreographers,  a 
collective  effort  of  musicians,  a  collective  effort  of 
dancers,  of  all  those  things.   She  composed  "Women  Walk 
Free"  for  that. 


Olive  Schreiner:  Three  Dreams  in  the  Desert 


Therein  lies  another  story.   Besides  Isadora,  who 
was  her  original  love,  as  it  were,  Mother  was  touched 
very  deeply  by  Olive  Schreiner ,  who  was  a  writer  in 
South  Africa  who  wrote  Dreams  and  Story  of_  an  African 
Farm.   Schreiner  was  an  ardent  feminist,  ancPshe  wrote 
this  thing  called  Three  Dreams  in  the  Desert  in  which 
she  pictured  women's  plight  and~TTow  they  would  eventu 
ally  win  freedom.   It's  a  very  beautiful,  very 
beautiful  thing. 

Schreiner  pictured  the  Woman  as  an  animal,  with  her 
nose  in  the  sand,  with  the  man  standing  over  her,  in 
harness.   She  didn't  make  the  man  out  to  be  the  beast; 
she  was  showing  that  it  was  the  system,  it  was  the 
social  relations  that  made  this,  and  in  time,  when 
women  stood  on  their  feet,  then  men,  helping  them, 
would  also  be  fee,  that  neither  of  them  was  free  in  this 
situation. 
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Feminist  Interpretation  for  the  Dance 

Job:      Mother  used  that  idea,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  dance.   I 
hated  it  at  the  time,  but  I  was  also  thirteen,  rebel 
lious,  and  Lou  Harrison's  music  seemed  peculiar.   It  was 
atonal  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  it  would  be  nothing 
astonishing  now.   But  I  was  in  the  group,  and  I  was  a 
good  dancer  and  strong,  so  I  was  in  it. 

The  dance  started  on  our  knees,  and  we  struggled 
to  get  up,  and  then  it  went  through  kind  of  a  Victorian 
period  where  people  swooned  because  their  corsets  were 
too  tight.  Anyway,  it  ended  with  a  lovely  free  inarch. 
Now,  at  that  period,  Mother  had  the  vision  that  women 
were  now  walking  free.   Of  course,  we  know  a  little 
different  now,  but  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  vision,  you 
see. 

Mother  had  remarkable  contradictions  really,  as 
many  people  do.   She'd  do  a  dance  like  that  which  was 
picked  out  by  Charles  and  Mary  Beard,  actually,  and  is 
quoted  in  the  book  America  in  Mi dp as sage.   John  Martin 
spoke  of  it  as  being  a  f  ine~cTance .   Yet,  Mother  was 
never  one  of  these  people  like  Graham  who  was  sort  of 
on  the  edge  of  things.   She  was  very  much  her  own 
person. 

Dunning:   She  seemed  to  incorporate  many  things  into  all  aspects 
of  her  life. 

Job:      Yes,  that's  right.   She  was,  I  guess  we'd  call  it 

eclectic,  very  much  at  this  time,  and  yet,  as  she  says 
in  her  book,  she's  always  surging  forward;  she  was 
always  interested  and  among  the  advanced  people  in 
society  wherever  she  was.   In  the  PTA,  at  school,  or  in 
the  dance  world,  she  was  among  them,  with  support  and 
with  leadership  too,  of  a  certain  sort.   As  I  say,  she 
wasn't  one  of  the  real  leaders  out  there,  like  Isadora-- 
or  rebels,  I  should  say  really- -but  she  was  among  them, 
among  the  advanced  that  way.   Yes,  I  saw  a  change. 


Music  to_  Accompany  the  Dance 

Then  the  idea  of  dance  in  its  own  right  began  to 
develop;  that  is,  you  didn't  just  dance  the  music.   We 
were  trained  to  dance  to  the  music  at  first,  and  you  did, 
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Job: 


Dunning 
Job: 


Dunning 
Job: 


as  Merce  Cunningham  said,  "boom  with  boom."  Okay? 
Mother  went  through  a  period  of  composing  dances 
along  with  a  composer,  so  she'd  get  an  idea  and  work  it 
out  as  the  music  was  composed.   That  was  a  move  in  a 
new  direction. 

She  always  did  rely  heavily  on  the  music  though. 
For  example,  later  she  went  to  Mexico  and  was  impressed 
with  the  murals,  and  she  composed  a  dance  called  "Paseo 
de  Mexico,"  which  was  like  a  mural.   She  had  everything 
going  on  it  at  the  same  time.   She  came  back  with  that 
idea,  and  then  she  found  some  music  to  go  with  it,  and 
then  she'd  work  with  the  music. 

Do  you  think  she  could  have  done  that  without  the 
music? 

I  think  it's  possible  —  some  people  did  things  like 
that  —  but  that  wasn't  the  way  she  worked.   She  wanted 
somebody  to  work  with  her. 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that  in  her  classes,  when 
she  taught,  she  always  had  a  little  kind  of  a  formula 
for  the  babies,  for  instance,  the  five-year-olds.   She 
always  started  with  the  train,  and  then  she  did  the 
bears  and  tigers  and  frogs,  and  then  the  bridges  with 
your  bodies,  and  a  tunnel  which  people  go  through, 
then  she'd  have  free  dancing.   Each  one  of  those  had  a 
particular  music  that  went  with  it,  and  no  matter  how 
you  might  suggest  that  she  might  change,  she  didn't 
want  to. 

Now,  part  of  it  was,  you  might  say,  contentment  with 
what  had  been  done  before,  but  part  of  it  was  because 
she  could  see  and  did  teach  a  great  deal  through  that. 
In  other  words,  it  wasn't  something  that  closed  you  in; 
it  was  something  that  liberated,  and  there  was  plenty 
to  be  learned  from  that  particular  thing. 

Within  that  structure. 

Right.   So  I  find  myself,  as  I  teach,  going  back  to 
some  of  those  things  too.   Not  necessarily  the  music, 
I've  found  new  music,  but  to  those  forms  because  they're 
pretty  fundamental;  they  teach  the  beat,  they  teach 
following  in  a  line,  they  teach  straight  legs,  all  of 
those  things  that  are  part  of  dance. 

Many  years  later,  in  the  sixties,  Lou  Harrison 
loomed  again  upon  the  scene,  and  we  arranged  to  have 
him  accompany  classes.   Now,  I  wanted  to  have  him 
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Job : 


accompany  my_  classes  because  I  wanted  to  work  with  him, 
but  it  didirt  work  out  that  way;  his  time  was  not 
conducive  to  it.   So  he  volunteered  to  work  with 
Mother's  class,  but  she  had  a  hard  time  with  that 
because  while  he  wanted  to  just  accompany  a  class,  she 
wanted  to  use  these  records.   You  see  what  I  mean? 
That  kind  of  thing.   Possibly  if  she'd  done  that  much 
earlier  in  her  life  she  could  have  done  that,  but  she 
didn't  see  it  that  way. 


Introduction  to  Ann  Mundstock 


Dunning:   Going  back  to  the  thirties  and  the  Dance  Council,  is 
that  when  you  met  Ann  Mundstock? 

Job:      Yes,  it  was  during  that  period. 

Dunning:   Do  you  have  any  early  recollections  of  her? 

Job:      I  remember  her  husband  more.   Isn't  that  funny?  This 
couple,  Ann  and  James  Mundstock,  used  to  come  to  all 
the  performances.   They  were  just  part  of  the  people 
who  were  there.   We  always  said  hello.   James  was 
particularly  winning-smiled  and  a  very  warm  person. 
I'm  not  saying  that  Ann  was  not  warm,  but  she  was  not 
a  coming-out  kind  of  person.   She  was  more  in  the 
background. 

My  impression  of  her,  from  meetings  that  I  would 
go  to  sometime  or  I'd  be  in  on  discussions,  was  that 
she  was  a  very  thoughtful  person  and  a  very  principled 
person  and  cool  in  that  way,  not  emotional  or  wild  or 
with  exciting  ideas.   She'd  thought  her  ideas  out  before 
She  brought  them  forward  for  what  they  were  worth  in 
the  given  situation,  and  they  perhaps  didn't  always 
apply  to  a  given  situation.   In  other  words,  if  we  were 
composing  a  brand  new  dance  and  she  wasn't  the  choreo 
grapher,  then  there  was  no  application.   But  she  would 
very  well  have  impressions  and  very  good  criticisms, 
that  kind  of  thing. 
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Dunning:   How  did  she  get  along  with  the  other  people  in  the 
dance  group? 

Job:      I  don't  know  any  different  except  what  I  was  told,   I 
know  I've  been  told  that  there  was  some  friction.   At 
that  time,  I  guess  when  you  have  a  revolutionary  situ 
ation  and  new  things  are  coining  forward  and  people  own 
the  ideas  or  acquire  them  or  whatever,  then  they  fight 
for  those  ideas.   They're  not  very  tolerant  of  other 
ideas,  and  that  may  be  very  good.   I  know  that  Ann 
Mundstock  represented  a  certain  —  you  said  someone  said 
a  "cult." 

Dunning:   Someone  said  it  was  like  "circles  in  the  water,"  but 
another  person  said  it  was  more  like  a  cult,  a  real 
inner  group  that  was  fiercely  loyal  to  her. 

Job:      Well,  I  think  you  could  say  that  of  many  such  people. 
What  I  was  going  to  say  was,  I  think  in  contrast  to 
nowadays,  that  phenomenon  exists  today  of  course  and  I 
think  it  perhaps  will  for  a  long  time,  that  there  is  a 
leader  or  a  teacher  and  people  come  around  and  follow 
that  person,  apparently  unquestioningly. 

Now,  I  can't  judge  Ann  Mundstock,  because  I  was  too 
young  and  didn't  really  know,  but  looking  back,  why  not? 
If  that  person  has  something  to  teach  and  you  want  to 
learn  everything  that  they  have  to  teach,  why  not 
follow  them?   Now,  the  question  is  whether  you  never 
question  them  and  it's  just  slavish  and  you  can't  see 
anything  else.   Then  that's  something  else.   So  I  really 
don't  know,  except  that  being  from  Germany- -were  they 
from  Germany? 

Dunning:   Yes. 

Job:      There  was  always  that  little  difference.   At  that  time 
the  attitude  was  very  much  stronger,  that  anybody  from 
Europe  thought  they  were  better  than  anybody  in  the 
United  States.   I  mean,  or  we  thought  that  they  thought, 
or  maybe  they  did,  I  don't  know.   It  was  true  in  edu 
cation  too.   I  think  it's  because  America  was  growing 
as  an  imperialist  country,  as  a  big  country,  and  that 
it  was  kind  of  fighting  for  its  independence  or  its 
uniqueness,  and  of  course  Europe  was  being  battened 
down  at  the  same  time.   I  think  that  element  really 
probably  played  more  into  it  than  the  personal,  but  it 
was  taken  on  by  the  personal. 
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Job: 


So  we- -I  say  "we,"  but  I  mean  the  dance  world  in  San 
Francisco,  which  was  indigenous,  had  grown  there --were 
kind  of  resentful  to  intrusions  from  other  places.   Not 
so  much  from  Martha  Graham  or  Charles  Weidman  or  Hanya 
Holm,  because  we  felt  them  to  be  one  of  us;  they'd 
gone  through  some  of  the  same  struggles  for  developing 
something  of  our  own.   That's  how  we  looked  at  it  then. 
Now,  objectively  we  were  resisting  the  essence  of  a 
movement  we  espoused.   Subsequently,  the  value  of  the 
work  won  out  over  personal  feelings. 


The  Mensendieck  Exercises 


Dunning:   Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Mensendieck  approach? 
Job:      Oh  sure. 
Dunning:   --or  use  it? 

Job:      No.   My  aunt  Anita  did.   Now,  here  was  another  strain, 
you  see. 

Dunning:   That's  Anita  Wright. 

Job:      Anita  Wright.   When  she  went  to  New  York,  she  was  very 
much  one  for  looking  for  and  assimilating  any  new 
strain  that  came  in.   Part  of  that  was  her  artistic 
need  to  refresh,  and  part  of  it  was  that  you  didn't 
get  very  far  in  the  business  world  unless  you  did  the 
newest  thing.   I  remember  at  a  certain  point  that  Anita 
brought  these  pictures,  these  drawings  on  parchment, 
that  were  up  in  our  attic,  of  the  exercises  that  were 
Mensendieck  exercises.   They  were  drawn  on  a  kind  of  a 
unisex,  nude  figure.   I  remember  that  they  were  quite 
beautiful. 

One  of  the  exercises  is  lying  on  the  floor  and 
lifting  the  chest  up  and  then  reaching  forward  to  the 
feet  and  then  lying  back  again,  bringing  the  knees  up 
and  extending  the  legs  again  and  then  coming  back. 
We've  used  that  very  much.   The  other  thing  was  folding 
and  unfolding,  and  we  had  pictures  of  that.   You're 
curled  up  on  your  knees  with  your  body  over;  you  come 
back  like  this  [demonstrating] ,  push  the  hips  up  to  the 
knees,  and  then  tip  back,  and  then  curl  over. 
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Dunning:   That  was  part  of  it, 

Job:      As  far  as  I  understood  that  was  Mensendieck, 


Dunning:   How  about  the  Mensendieck  as  a  therapeutic  approach? 
I've  heard  that  Ann  Mundstock  taught  regular  dance 
classes  using  some  of  the  Mensendieck,  but  then  would 
have  special  groups,  small  groups,  where  she'd  work 
with  individual  people.  Most  of  those  classes,  I've 
heard,  were  in  the  nude. 

Job:      That's  what  I  heard,  yes,  and  I  guess  I  knew  that  then 
and  thought  it  was  kind  of  funny  at  that  time. 

Dunning:   As  a  child. 

Job:      I  thought  it  was  kind  of  funny,  and  a  little  bit,  maybe, 
nutty.   I  didn't  know  much  more  about  it  then,  but  when 
I  studied  physical  education  at  Cal,  of  course,  I  read 
the  Mensendieck  books  and  knew  that  therapy  as  a  very 
fine  one.   I  never  studied  it  myself  except  these  pieces 
of  it  that  came  into  our  school. 

We  had  something  called  special  education  in  which 
we  learned  lots  of  exercises  in  that  time  for  people 
with  scoliosis  and  for  people  with  menstrual  cramps.   I 
remember  some  Mensendieck  exercises  for  that,  the  one, 
tip  to  the  side,  stretch  the  "Y"  ligament*   and  legs  to 
the  back  to  stretch  in  here  [groin]  and  keep  going. 
[demonstrating^   I  remember  some  theories  about  that 
were  put  forward. 

As  a  body  of  knowledge,  I'm  only  familiar  that  the 
Mensendieck  system  exists,  and  that  I  think  it  has 
credence,  and  that  there  are  people  who  follow  it  and 
teach  it.   I  was  aware  that  Ann  Mundstock  taught  it 
then,  but  it  didn't  mean  so  much  to  me  as  I  might  look 
at  it  now. 


*A  ligament  at  the  front  of  the  hip  joint  shaped  Y  which 
could  be  stretched  to  allow  freer  extension  of  the  legs 
on  the  trunk.  [J.  Job] 
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Breathing  Exercises 


Dunning:   How  about  the  breathing  exercises  that  were  a  part  of 
the  Mensendieck? 

Job:      I  don't  know  of  them  separately.   I  do  know  that  we 
incorporated  some  breathing  exercises  always  in  our 
classes,  and  I  thought  they  came  from  Kreutzberg,  but 
they  may  very  well  have  come  from  Mensendieck. 

Dunning:   Could  you  describe  them? 

Job:  -    The  only  one  that  I  know  is  we  always  had  relaxing,  lie 
on  your  back  and  then  breathing  in  for  eight  counts, 
holding  it,  and  letting  it  all  out  in  a  rush,  then 
breathing  in  and  letting  it  out  with  control.   That's 
really  the  one  that  I  remember.   I  myself  have  incorpor 
ated  things  like  that. 

Dunning:   I  would  think  especially  teaching  Tai  Chi. 

Job:      Yes.   But  you  don't  consciously--.   It's  funny,  with  the 
Tai  Chi  I  learned,  our  way  of  doing  it  is  that  the  body 
is  the  breather;  you  don't  have  to  do  it  up  here 
[gesturing].   What  you  need  to  do  is  free  your  body, 
and  it  will  take  care  of  all  those  processes. 

That's  really  all  I  can  tell  you,  except  that 
there's  one  other  thing.   The  contraction  and  release 
exercises  that  we  did  that  later  looked  as  if  they  had 
breathing  in  them.   Now,  there  was  one  at  the  bar- -and 
I'm  not  sure  where  this  came  from,  it  may  have  been  Men 
sendieck-  -in  which  you  held  onto  the  bar  and  you  swung 
forward  with  your  body  like  a  table,  flat,  and  then  you 
dropped  down  and  then  swung  back  in  a  knee  hinge,  so 
that  your  body  was  contracted  here.  .  [gesturing] 

Actually,  if  you  want  to  think  of  it,  it  would  be 
a  release  and  a  contraction,  although  we  didn't  call  it 
that.   It  was  done  with  a  very  percussive  beat,  and  you 
had  to  breathe.   Now,  I'm  not  sure  where  I  got  that, 
but  that  was  a  German  exercise. 

Dunning:   Yes,  there  probably  was  a  thread  to  the  Mensendieck 
system. 
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Job: 


Yes.   We  used  German  waltzes  a  lot,  and  that  came 
from  Kreutzberg.   Then  there  was  a  particular  move 
that  was  kind  of  this  shape  [gesturing] ,  and  you  held 
in  here,  and  then  you  went  back  like  that.   That  was 
an  early  contraction  and  release,  and  it  didn't  come 
from  Graham. 

There  was  another  one  in  which  you  held  the  bar 
and  you  bowed  out  like  this  [gesturing] ,  holding  the 
bar,  and  then  you  pushed  forward--!  think  maybe  that 
was  Mensendieck--you  pushed  forward  and  bowed  the 
other  way,  stretching  here,  see?   [the  "Y"  ligament] 

Yes,  there  was  a  lot  of  stretching. 

Then  there  was  something  we  called  "the  wave."  You 
pulled  out  like  this,  you  bent  your  knees,  pushed 
through,  then  come  up.   I  think  that  may  have  been  a 
Mensendieck  exercise.   Another  one  —  this  was  also 
stretching- -you  put  your  foot  on  the  bar  like  this, 
then  you  lift  it  up  with  one  leg  straight  and  the  other 
one  bent,  and  then  you  did  just  the  opposite:  you  bent 
down  like  this  and  straightened  this  one,  see,  like 
this. 


I  need  a  video  component. 

Yes,  I  don't  know  how  to  describe  it. 
it  kinesthetically. 


I  could  describe 


Have  you  ever  drawn  any  of  those?  Do  you  illustrate 
any  of  your  movements? 

No. 

Or  is  it  all  in  your  mind? 

It's  in  my  mind.  It  should  be  written  down.  It's  in 
my  mind  and  my  body,  yes.  It  should  be  written  down. 
Mother  wrote  all  her  dances  in  longhand. 

Are  you  familiar  with  Laban  notation? 

I  did  study  Laban  notation,  and  I  could  notate  some 
things.   In  fact,  I  did.   When  I  went  and  studied  at 
the  Belles  Artes  in  Mexico,  home  of  Ballet  Folklorico 
de  Mexico,  I  notated  La  Negra.   I've  never  had  it 
checked,  so  I'm  not  sure  how  accurate  it  was.   I 
studied  notation  with  Welland  [Lathrop] . 
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Welland  Lathrop 


Dunning:   That  was  going  to  be  one  of  my  next  questions.   When 
did  you  meet  Welland? 

Job:      Well,  Welland,  I  knew  of  him  when  he  came  to  San  Fran 
cisco,  whenever  that  was,  say,  in  the  forties,  maybe 
the  end  of  the  thirties. 

Dunning:  Actually  it  was  a  lot  earlier  than  that,  probably  when 
he  came  back  from  New  York,  because  he  studied  with 
Ann  Mundstock  in  the  early  thirties. 

Job:      Yes,  well,  I  just  didn't  know  about  that. 
Dunning:   Sure,  you  were  six  years  old! 

Job:      Yes,  a  little  girl.   Yes,  he  had  a  studio  on  Union 

Street  and  then  Anna  Halprin  came  and  joined  him,  and 
I  used  to  see  their  performances. 

I  think  I  told  you  about  the  funny  thing  about 
Anna  Halprin.   She  was  another  one  that  came  from 
somewhere  else,  to  kind  of  bring  the  dance  to  San 
Francisco.   [laughing]  And  here  we  were,  you  know. 
True,  Anna  Halprin  had  much  to  offer,  but  there  was 
that  kind  of  conquering  hero  sort  of  thing,  instead  of 
coming  and  investigating  first. 

Now  Welland  was  a  different  sort.   I  never  had 
that  feeling  of  who's  he  muscling  in?  Of  course,  his 
character  was  very  different.   I  mean  he  was  very  kind. 

Dunning:   Did  you  get  to  know  him? 

Job:      Yes. 

Dunning:   Could  you  tell  me  about  him? 

Job:      I  knew  him  more  later.   Welland  was  a  very  gentle  and 
kind  person,  as  far  as  I  knew.   As  a  teacher,  he  per 
suaded  rather  than  forced.   Now,  other  people  did  the 
opposite;  they  made  you  do  things.   But  he  persuaded, 
and  you  did  it  because  you  liked  what  he  was  saying, 
and  you  liked  the  results  that  you  saw. 
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Job : 


I  particularly  liked  his  choreography.   I  remember  when 
we  saw  Don  Quixote  the  other  night  with  Baryshnikov, 
Welland  did  a  beautiful  Don  Quixote  that  was  very 
touching  himself;  he  was  Don  Quixote.   It  was  really 
very  fine.   And  I  loved  his  Do  Not  Go  Gentle  into  that 
Good  Night ,  Dylan  Thomas's  things;  beautiful,  beautiful, 
touching  work. 


The  Welland  Lathrop  Dancers 


I  saw  the  Welland  Lathrop  Dancers  for  many  years. 
They  .were  sort  of  our  rivals,  if  you  will.   I  never 
felt  any  enmity  with  them,  but  they  were  rivals; 
people  would  leave  our  school  to  go  to  them.   Of 
course,  in  a  certain  way,  they  had  a  certain  profession 
alism  that  we  didn't  have. 

Dunning:   Could  you  talk  about  that  a  little  more? 

Job:      Yes,  I  could  talk  about  that.   I  see  it  in  this  way, 
that  from  my  point  of  view--.   You  see,  I  had  not  yet 
left  the  Peters  Wright  school;  I  was  still  there,  I 
was  still  perhaps  the  leading  dancer.   I  had  studied 
with  other  people  to  increase  my  technique,  but  I  had 
not  broken  away  from  that  core.   When  I  finally  did, 
and  went  to  New  York  and  studied  with  all  the  right 
people  and  came  back  with  a  different  body  and  a 
different  concept,  then  I  was  more  in  the  professional 
dance  realm.   Then  there  was  a  conflict  in  a  sense,  in 
that  people  would  compare  us.   The  Welland  Lathrop 
Dancers  did  this  and  that ,  while  the  Peters  Wright 
Dancers  did;  you  know,  they  were  always  kind  of  nice, 
or  something  like  that. 

Dunning:   Could  you  see  a  difference? 

Job:      Sure,  I  could  see  a  difference.   I  still  felt  that  what 
I  was  doing  was  right.   I  felt  that  there's  always  a 
competition  with  yourself;  that's  one  of  the  things 
Martha  says,  don't  compete  with  other  people,  compete 
with  yourself --and  that's  true.   I'd  have  to  think  about 
this  a  little  more,  but  there  was  a  different  point  of 
view,  a  different  reason  for  dancing.  Objectively, 
though,  I  felt  that  they  were  fine. 
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Job : 


There  was  a  difference  between  Anna  Halprin  and  Welland 
very  distinctly.   He  had  a  certain  style,  and  she  had 
a  different  style.   It  got  more  different,  until  they 
broke  up,  of  course. 


The  Peters  Wright  Dancers 


Dunning:   Were  there  just  very  different  styles  between  the 

Peters  Wright  Dancers  and  the  Welland  Lathrop  Dancers? 

Job:      Yes,  yes. 

Dunning:   Would  that  be  clear  to  an  audience? 

Job:      Oh  yes,  definitely.   Well,  in  one  way.   I  think  Mother 
was  more  interested  in  developing  her  ideas;  she  was 
less  interested  in  great  technique.   She  says  this  all 
the  time.   Although  therein  lies   something.   In  other 
words,  her  ideas  were  able  to  be  said  on  bodies  that 
were  not  being  stretched  all  the  time.   Now,  that  doesn't 
mean  her  technique  wasn't  good,  but  they  weren't  break 
ing  limits.   In  other  words,  her  ideas  didn't  require 
people  to  break  the  sound  barrier. 

Dunning:   To  really  push  them. 

Job:      Right.   It  didn't  mean  you  didn't  work  hard.   You 

worked  hard  on  other  things.   You  worked  hard  on  rhythm, 
you  worked  hard  on  relationships,  on  being  tender,  and 
things  like  this,  you  see.   But  she  didn't  demand  that 
we  all  get  to  be  better  and  better.   I'm  saying  that, 
and  then  here's  the  contradiction.   We  did  the  dances 
from  Orpheus ,  always  [from  1912  to  1970]. 

Dunning:   Yes,  I  remember  her  saying  that. 

Job:      They're  really  very  beautiful.   We  have  those  on  film 
too.   When  we  finally  did  them,  after  I  had  become  a 
good  dancer  and  Carol  Geneve,  Carol  Seals'  daughter, 
was  a  beautiful  dancer.   And  there  was  OEloel,  from  the 
Quitzow  Studios.   I  mean  we  were  all  professional 
dancers  on  a  certain  level.   When  we_  danced  the  Blessed 
Spirits ,  Mother  said,  "What  a  difference." 

You  could  see  the  business  of  being  able  to  melt 
into  the  music;  to  feel  the  music  richly  in  a  trained 
body  was  very  different  than  earlier.  But  it  was  the 
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Job:      kind  of  dances  that  Mother  did  that  didn't  demand  the 
same  kinds  of  things  that  the  others  did. 

Dunning:   Do  you  think  they  were  more  oriented  toward  the  general 
audience? 

Job:      Oh,  goodness.   I  should  think  of  this. 

Dunning:   Your  mother  mentioned  something  about  the  mothers.   She 
was  dealing  with  students,  but  that  also  meant  she  dealt 
with  the  mothers,  and  some  of  the  mothers  really  would 
have  preferred  the  ballet,  as  opposed  to  the  modern 
dance. 

Job:      Well,  in  some  cases,  yes.   There  are  several  reasons 
for  that  though.   Some  of  it  is  just  trends.   If  your 
child  is  a  dancer,  or  they  think  of  dance,  and  they 
think  of  the  ballet  school,  because  it's  out  there,  you 
see.   It  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  it's  an  aesthetic 
difference;  it's  sort  of  trendy.   Or  when  jazz  is  going, 
everybody  goes  to  jazz,  you  know,  there's  that  sort  of 
thing,  there's  that  aspect. 

The  other  thing  is,  there's  a  very  distinct  dif 
ference.   If  you're  going  to  be  a  professional  dancer, 
you're  going  to  spend  all  that  money  on  dance  training, 
you  want  to  be  able  to  get  your  investment  back,  and 
people  do  think  this  way.   So  you  go  to  the  biggest 
place,  the  place  where  there's  a  market.   Then  there's 
also  the  expression  and  exposure  of  ideas,  which  is  the 
artistic  thrust.   Yes,  we  were  not  so  interested  in 
that. 

Dunning:   It  seems  like  it  would  be  quite  a  challenge  to  combine 
the  artistic  with  the  business  aspect  too,  because  it 
was  a  business. 

Job:      Right. 

Dunning:   And  the  school  survived.   I  mean  that's  amazing. 

Job:      Right.   But  it  was  small,  it  was  small.   Various  people 
who  used  to  come  and  try  to  help  me,  for  instance,  when 
I  was  running  the  school  always  said,  "You're  like  a 
mom-and-pop  store."   In  a  sense  that's  the  way  it  was. 
And  yet,  because  it  was  an  artistic  business,  it  had 
other  aspects. 

Now,  I  think  Margie  [Margaret  Jenkins],  for 
instance- -our  student  who  has  gone  on  to  be  one  of  the 
leaders  now  in  San  Francisco,  and  also  worldwide,  I 
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Job: 


Dunning: 


mean  she's  recognized  elsewhere- -is  really  amplifying 
that  whole  thing.   I  was  reading  something  in  the 
Dance  Coalition  News  about  her;  they're  really  addres 
sing  how  to  keep  your  artistic  integrity  and  still 
make  it  financially.   It's  a  big  thing. 

Yes,  it's  a  real  challenge. 

--without  becoming  hardened  commercially.   It's  a  big 
contradiction.   But  the  best  artists,  the  artists  that 
stand  out  in  your  mind,  have  done  it. 

Yes. 

• 

Now,  I  have  not  analyzed  whether  or  not  I  feel  "that 
they've  compromised,  like  Martha,  for  instance.   Is 
her  compromise  because  she's  a  different  artist  than 
she  was  when  she  was  on  the  rebel  lines?  Has  she 
compromised  because  she's  gotten  old?  You  know,  I  don't 
know.   Or  is  it  because  of  money?   Is  it  because 
Baroness  de  Rothschild  wouldn't  have  funded  her  if  she'd 
continued  along  those  ways?   It's  hard  to  know,  and  I 
think  those  contradictions  are  in  that  kind  of  thing. 

Some  people  would  say  that  we  were  just  dancers 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  we  didn't  break  those 
barriers  and  go  further,  and  that's  probably  true  too, 
because  in  her  case,  in  Mother's  case,  her  interest 
was  fed  by  what  she  was  doing.   She  was  satisfied  with 
what  she  was  doing,  and  she  never  stopped  thinking  of 
new  ideas. 

She  taught  her  entire  life? 
Until  she  was  eighty. 
She's  ninety- four  now? 

Yes.   It's  curious,  as  her  faculties  diminish,  and  as 
we  get  her  book,  Looking  Back  while  Surging  Forward  *  on 
the  road,  she  will  be  doubtful  about  certain  things 
and  forget  facts,  but  on  the  other  hand  she'll  hang 
on,  and  I  know  that  she  knows  certain  things.   So  she 
hasn't  lost  that.   She  still  has  the  capacity  to  make 
certain  creative  judgments  that  are  fascinating  and 
revealing,  in  a  very  small  way.   That's  not  very  good, 
[referring  to  her  own  commentary] 

Actually,  it  clarifies  a  number  of  things. 


*Job,  Lenore  Peters,  Looking  Back  While  Surging  Forward, 
San  Francisco:   Peters  Wright  Creative  Dance,  Inc.,  1984 
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Job:      I  want  to  be  closer  to  the  dance  world  again;  I'm 
trying  to  get  there.   I'm  not  as  sharp  on  all  my 
impressions  of  these  things  as  I  was  at  one  time,  and 
yet  there's  an  advantage  to  that:   I  don't  have  an  ax 
to  grind,  as  I  did  at  an  earlier  time.   When  you're  out 
there  as  an  artist  trying  to  make  your  way,  trying  to 
do  new  things ,  and  also  to  get  your  show  on  the  road 
and  battle  with  whatever,  then  there's  a  certain  edge 
and  feistiness  you  have  to  have. 

Dunning:   Absolutely.   For  survival. 


Reflections  on  Career  in  Dance 


Job:      I  don't  have  it  right  now,  so  I'm  a  little  more  mellow, 
perhaps  a  little  more  tolerant,  and  I'm  not  thinking 
as  sharply. 

Dunning:   After  you  studied  with  Martha  Graham,  did  you  come 
back  to  the  Peters  Wright  School? 

Job:      Yes.   I  studied  with  Sophie  Mazlow,  with  Anna  Sokolow, 

and  with  Martha.   I  wanted  to  study  with  Doris  Humphrey, 
but  I  couldn't  arrange  it  at  the  time;  I  did  study  her 
method  later.   Then  I  came  back  to  the  school,  and  I 
taught. 

Dunning:   After  how  many  years? 


Job  : 


Dunning 
Job  : 


I  was  only  in  New  York  a  year,  but  based  on  that  and 
what  I  knew  of  the  Graham  technique  here,  I  taught  it 
for  a  long  time.   In  New  York,  I  went  to  classes  every 
day,  and  Sophie  taught  it  too.   So  I  had  two,  sometimes 


three  classes  a  day,  for  a  year, 
stay  in  New  York,  but  I  came  home. 

The  "Mother  and  Child." 


It's  funny;  others 


Yes,  right,  exactly.    Exactly.   I  came  home,  and  I  began 
choreographing  and  dancing  and  teaching  and  developing  a 
group,  who  were  teenagers  at  first,  and  then  grew  up. 
They  grew  up,  and  then  I,  at  the  end,  when  I  stopped 
dancing,  I--. 


Dunning:   Which  was  when? 
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Job : 


In  1969.   I  have  a  back  that  was  giving  me  trouble. 
It  happened  earlier  than  that,  where  I'd  get  spasms  in 
my  back,  and  I  found  some  disintegrating  discs.   The 
doctors  said  that  I  probably  shouldn't  be  doing  it  as 
strenuously,  and  so  that's  when  I  went  into  Tai  Chi 
Chuan,  because  that's  wonderful  stuff;  it  doesn't  beat 
you  the  way  the  dancing  does. 

I  composed  some  full-length  dances  then  and  was 
really  in  the  public  eye.   In  the  end  of  the  sixties 
people  were  coming  to  me.   If  I  had  kept  it  up,  I 
think  I  could  have  had  a  group  that  really  stayed.   But 
there  were  lots  of  people,  like  Ann  Swerengen.   Her 
name  is  Ann  Woodhouse  now.   She  lives  in  Petaluma.   She 
came  and  was  in  my  group  for  a  year.   You  know,  people 
were  looking  for  new  places  to  dance,  and  I  was  doing 
things  that  they  were  interested  in.   But,  I  stopped. 


Teaching  Tai  Chi  Chuan 


Dunning:   And  you're  teaching  Tai  Chi  now? 

Job:      I  teach  Tai  Chi  now,  and  I  also  have  a  little  children's 
class. 

For  a  long  time  I  thought,  "Well,  dance  has  devel 
oped  so  much  technically  that  I'm  not  equal  to  it. 
What  can  I  teach?"  You  know,  when  dancers  could  do 
these  wonderful  things,  which  I  can't  do  anymore. 
That's  why  I  started  teaching  Tai  Chi,  because  I  love 
to  teach,  and  I'm  a  good  teacher,  but  I  felt  I  could 
do  that.   Then  the  children  began  bothering  with  me, 
and  people  would  call  and  say,  "There's  no  classes 
for  children."  Apparently  there  are  not  very  many. 

The  dance  has  veered  in  the  professional  direction, 
which  wasn't  so  true  earlier.   So  I  have  this  little 
bitty  class  —  there  are  only  four  little  girls--but  I 
just  love  it.   It  kind  of  kindles  my  feeling  about 
wanting  to  perform  things ,  in  a  certain  way.   I  have  an 
idea  of  a  dance  to  dedicate  to  her,  actually. 

Dunning:   Dedicate  to  your  mother. 

Job:      Yes.   The  "Mother  and  Child"  again.   I  feel  that  I 

could  do  that;  I'm  not  so  sure  I'm  ready  to  make  other 
kinds  of  statements  at  this  moment. 
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Dunning:   Are  there  any  things  that  maybe  aren ' t  going  to  be  in 
your  mother's  book  that  you  think  should  be  documented? 
I  imagine  the  fact  that  she  danced  at  the  Greek 
Theater  [UC  Berkeley]  with  Ruth  St.  Denis  is  in  the 
book.   And  also  her  dancing  at  Treasure  Island  Exposi 
tion  in  '39? 

Job:      Yes,  we  did  a  lot  of  that.   I  did  that  too.   We  did 

"Mother  and  Child"  at  the  Treasure  Island  Exposition, 
and  we  did  several  other  dances.   I  think  we  did  "The 
Swing"  there.   We  danced  for  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.   I  have  programs  of  that,  and  in 
preparation  for  the  party,  when  my  mother's  book  comes 
out,  I  hope  to  have  an  exhibit. 

There  are  lots  of  things  that  are  not  in  the  book, 
Some  of  them  I  don't  know  much  about.   Russell  Hartley 
wanted  her  to  document  things  about  the  Butler  Nelke 
School  that  was  attached  to  the  Alcazar  Theater,  which 
was  a  dramatic  school  at  which  my  aunt  Anita  taught 
dance. 

Dunning:   That's  something  that  Amalia  Irizarri  mentioned. 

Job:      Yes.   I  don't  know  very  much  about  it,  and  it's  hard 

to  get  things  out  of  my  mother  at  this  point.   I  don't 
know,  that  may  just  die  with  her. 


Association  with  Other  Dancers 


Well,  I  think  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  different 
dancers  used  to  come  to  our  place.   We  were  kind  of 
like  the  home,  like  mother,  that  people  would  use  our 
studio.   Katherine  Dunham,  for  instance,  when  she  was 
here,  taught  there.   I  knew  Lavinia  Williams.   I  knew 
Tally  Beatty.   I  studied  with  Katherine  when  I  was 
thirteen.   Things  like  that  were  interesting.   I  saw 
that  technique  develop,  which  Ruth  Beckford  later  took 
on. 

Kreutzberg  taught  at  our   school.   Charles  Weidman 
taught  at  our  school  for  three  years.   I  extended  her 
book  in  that  manner  because  she  had  not,  I  felt,  gone 
into  it  as  much  as  I  thought  it  should  be.   I  mean 
that  whole  thing  of  Charles  Weidman.   He  came  out  here 
and  taught  at  Welland's  for  awhile,  and  Margie  [Margaret 
Jenkins]  actually  danced  with  him.   I  saw  him  do  the 
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Job:      pieces  from  the  Brahms  Waltzes,  and  I  had  him  come  and 
do  that  with  the  teenagers.   That  was  wonderful.   Then 
he  did  the  Christmas  Oratorio  for  two  years,  and  that 
was  an  extension.  And  he,  boy,  he  worked  us  hard;  we 
worked  hard  on  that  sort  of  thing   and  performed  that 
at  Grace  Cathedral. 


Isadora  Duncan 

Dunning:   Earlier,  you  mentioned  that  you  felt  Isadora  Duncan  and 
Ruth  St.  Denis  were  almost  like  grandmothers  to  you. 
Could  you  talk  about  that? 

Job:      More  Isadora,  more  Isadora.   I  think  I  met  her  through 
my  mother's  emotional  feeling  about  her  and  kind  of 
shunned  that  because  somehow  the  great  emotion  that  my 
mother  felt  for  her  I  didn't  like.   I  mean  I  was  skepti 
cal  perhaps,  because  the  more  objective  aspects  of  dance 
were  in  focus.   Then  there  was  a  certain  style  among 
modern  dancers  to  pooh-pooh  Isadora,  you  know,  [the 
feeling  being  that]  all  she  was  was  just  a  big  lummox  of 
sensuality.   But  that  has  proved  not  to  be  true.   I  have 
a  little  volume  in  there  called  Isadora  Speaks  in  which 
she  indeed  was  an  intellect;  she  was  not  just  a  body. 

When  I  met  OEloel,  for  instance,  and  her  family 
used  the  technique  of  Isadora,  I  began  to  appreciate 
physically  what  she  had  done,  what  she  had  liberated. 
Then  there's  this  new  woman  at  Mills  College  who  is 
redoing  the  Isadora  dances,  and  OEloel  says  they're 
very  stunning,  and  they  have  the  strength  that  Isadora 
had. 

Some  of  her  followers  tend  to  give  her  a  namby- 
pamby  kind  of  thing,  but  apparently  she  had  great, 
great  strength,  or  she  wouldn't  have  elicited  the 
passion  that  all  these  different  artists  all  over  the 
world  at  the  time  felt;  they  wouldn't  have  been 
affected  by  just  a  pretty  body,  for  heaven's  sakes. 

So  there  was  that.   Through  that  approach  we  per 
formed  the  Blue  Danube  Waltz,  which  is  a  lovely  dance. 
I  remember  when  Danny  Duncan  saw  it.   He ' s  a  black 
choreographer.   He  wanted  to  learn  it.   It's  just  one 
of  those  marvelous  things  where  "boom  with  boom"  is 
perfectly  right  because  it  just  goes  with  the  music, 
and  the  physicality  is  something. 
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Ruth.  St.  Denis 

Job:      Now,  Ruth  St.  Denis --Miss  Ruth- -I  really  know  less 
about  except  that  I  read  Ted  Shawn's  book.   I  heard 
her  lecture  and  thought  what  a  remarkable  woman  she  is. 
I  also  felt  that  at  that  period  she  thought  she  was 
bringing,  or  people  assumed  that  she  was  bringing,  the 
true  Oriental  dance  or  the  true  whatever  dance.   I  don't 
think  she  really  did.   I  think  what  Ruth  St.  Denis  was 
doing  was  bringing  her  impressions,  which  are  quite 
valid,  but  it's  very  different  now  that  we  know  what 
ethnic  dance  is.   Nevertheless  she  provided  a  certain 
influx  of  new  ideas,  and  that  was  very  important. 

I  always  felt  that  Ruth  St.  Denis  was  more  like  my 
aunt  Anita  because  she  put  on  extravaganzas,  while 
Isadora  was  more  like  my  mother,  who  was  free  and  danced 
the  spirit  of  the  music.   Then  to  the  dance  came  the 
bones  of  Martha;  the  technique,  the  concept  of  choreo 
graphy  gave  strength  to  the  art,  making  it  possible  to 
study,  teach,  learn  and  build  upon. 


Dan  Job:  The  Father 

Dunning:   Where  does  your  father  fit  in  in  all  of  this? 

Job:      Yes,  I  know.   Dear  Daddy.   Yes.   Well,  my  father  was  the 
middle  child  of  a  family  that  came  from  Wales.   His 
mother  originally  was  a  schoolteacher  but  didn't  continue 
while  she  was  here.   His  father  was  a  mechanic  at  an 
early  time  when  a  mechanic  was  something  a  step  above 
the  men  down  in  the  mines.   So  they're  a  very  typical 
example  of  Horatio  Alger.   They  came  to  this  country 
poor  and  made  it. 

Everybody  in  the  family  except  my  father  became 
fairly  wealthy.   They  all  went  into  —  one  was  Standard 
Oil,  one  was  Shell  Oil,  one  was  Independent  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company,  and  my  aunt,   the  one  sister,  married  an 
oil  executive.   They  all  lived  comfortably,  were  very 
middle-class  and  very  much  on  the  reactionary  side. 
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Job: 


Dunning 
Job: 


Dunning 
Job: 
Dunning 
Job: 


My  father,  on  the  other  hand,  had  some  artistic  talents. 
He  was  an  excellent  mimic,  and  he  fell  in  with  some 
friends  who  were  socialistically  inclined  and  who  wrote 
and  thought  and  so  forth.   That's  how  my  mother  met  him. 
He  loved  poetry;  he  used  to  recite  Dylan  Thomas  and 
things  like  that.   He  was  good  at  that.   But  he  was  also 
a  fairly  fearsome  person,  so  that  security  was  important 
to  him.   He  felt  the  responsibility  of  the  family  and 
all  that  very,  very  hard. 


You  were  the  only  child. 

Yes,  I  was  the  only  child.   They  married  late, 
was  the  style  to  have  only  one  child. 


And  it 


Characterwise,  I  think  he  was  a  little  afraid  of 
going  out  on  the  limb,  while  Mother  did  go  out  on  the 
limb.   I  mean  he  might  have  been  an  actor  at  some  time, 
but  he  didn't.   When  he  retired  from  the  WPA--he  worked 
for  the  WPA  at  a  certain  point --he  became  a  photographer 
for  awhile;  he  thought  he'd  go  into  that.   I  don't  know 
why  he  didn't  continue,  because  he  had  some  talent.  We 
have  some  pictures  that  he  took.   Somehow  he  couldn't 
get  it  all  together,  so  he  kind  of  died  early,  that's 
the  way  he  put  it.   You  know,  he'd  have  these  spurts  of 
imagination,  and  he'd  support  us  and  all  that,  but  then 
he  didn't  have  the  courage  that  would  make  him  go  some 
where  with  it. 

So  they  separated  when  I  married.   He  had  all  the 
prejudices  of  the  middle  class.   I  married  a  Jew  and  a 
leftwinger,  and  he  didn't  like  that,  although  when  I 
had  my  children  he  became  a  wonderful  grandfather.   He 
was  very  good  as  a  father  of  a  little  person. 

Now,  they  didn't  separate  because  of  your  marriage? 
[indicates  they  did] 
They  did. 

Well,  that  was  sort  of  the  thing  that  made  it  happen.   I 
think  it  perhaps  might  have  happened  anyway.   He  used  to 
go  to  sea  to  get  away  from  the  family  thing.   It  was 
hard  on  him  living  in  a  household  that  was  a  school.  He 
:oved  my  mother  very  much  and  admired  her  and  wanted  to 


help, 
that. 


I  mean  he  believed  in  women's  liberation  and  all 
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GREAT  YE 


December  14,  1984 


•c. 


f«»S    SACRAMENTO    STREET 
SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIF.    >4I15 


Judith  Dunning 
624  Vicente 
Berkeley,  CA  94707 


Dear  Ms.  Dunning: 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  a  "Celebration  of  a  Life  in  Art" 
in  honor  of  the  late  Lenore  Peters  Job,  who  passed  away  on  August  7, 

1984.  As  someone  who  knew  and  admired  Ms.  Job,  we  are  certain  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  event  which  will  take  place  January  26, 

1985,  at  2:00  pm  in  the  Little  Theatre  at  the  Palace  of  Legion  of 
Honor  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Celebration,  directed  by  Judy  Job,  will  feature  a  mixture  of 
live  performance  with  slide  and  film  footage  of  Lenore  Peters  Job  - 
her  life,  her  students,  works,  family  and  friends. 

If  you  are  able  to  attend,  please  contact  Judy  Job  at  931-0365  or 
myself  at  549-9532  so  that  we  may  reserve  a  seat  for  you. 

Looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 


Carol  Egan 
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CREATIVE 

Judy  Job 

(415)    931-0365 

or 

Carol   Egan 

(415)    549-9532 


CONTACT: 


we.  PRESS  RELEASE 

2«*S   SACRAMCMTO   STRICT 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIf.  »4115 

CELEBRATING  A  LIFE  IN  ART 


A  Celebration  of  the  life  of  LENORE  PETERS  JOB,  renowned  and 
beloved  San  Francisco  dance  teacher,  will  be  held  Saturday, 
January  26,  1985,  at  2:00pm  in  the  Little  Theatre  of  the 
Palace  of  Legion  of  Honor  in  Lincoln  Park.  Admission  is  free. 

LENORE  PETERS  JOB's  life  spanned  most  of  the  twentieth  century 
and  much  of  the  development  of  modern  art.  She  was  a  major 
force  in  the  San  Francisco  modern  dance  community  since  1912. 
Her  love  of  theatre,  poetry  and  dance  grew  out  of  early  ex 
posure  to  these  arts  and  she  witnessed  and  met  many  of  the  fin- 
artists  who  came  to  San  Francisco  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  artists  such  as  actress  Maude  Adams,  playwright  Sean 
O'Casey  and  the  early  pioneers  of  the  modern  dance  -  Isadora 
Duncan,  Harald  Kreutzberg  and  Mary  Wigman.  Strongest  of  all 
was  the  impression  left  by  Isadora  Duncan.  Forty  years  after 
seeing  Duncan  perform  her  famous  "Marseillaise"  on  the  stage 
of  the  Geary  (formerly  the  Columbia)  Theatre,  Job  witnessed 
Martha  Graham  open  an  unprecedented  five-night  run  there  in  a 
season  which  included  "Frontier,"  "Primitive  Mysteries"  and 
"Letter  to  the  World."  In  the  intervening  years  Job's  ac 
quaintance  with  the  German  dancers  as  well  as  our  own  Ruth 
St.  Denis  and  Ted  Shawn  helped  flame  a  passion  for  modern 
dance  which  was  never  to  die. 

(  more  ) 
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CELEBRATING  A  LIFE  IN  ART 


Through  the  Peters  Wright  School,  firmly  established  by  1918 
in  the  family  home  on  Sacramento  and  Pierce  Streets,  Job  began 
a  long  and  successful  career  as  one  of  San  Francisco's  earliest 
practitioners  of  the  modern  dance  in  all  its  aspects  -  as  dancer, 
choreographer,  teacher  and  supporter.  Her  studio  was  visited  by 
famous  dancers  who  would  rehearse  there  and  frequently  give 
master  classes  or  workshops.  Charles  Weidman  set  his  "Christmas 
Oratorio"  on  the  Peters  Wright  Group  in  1965.  Over  the  course 
of  the  years  dancers  such  as  Paula  Tracy,  Bari  Rolfe,  Gloria 
Unti,  Carol  Beals  and  Margaret  Jenkins  studied  and  danced  with 
Job  and  developed  the  artistry  which  was  to  lead  them  on  to 
dance  careers  of  their  own.  Shortly  before  her  death  on  August  7, 
1984,  Lenore  Peters  Job  saw  the  publication  of  her  fascinating 
autobiography,  LOOKING  BACK  WHILE  SURGING  FORWARD,  a  title 
most  appropriate  for  a  woman  so  young  at  heart! 

The  Celebration  honoring  the  life  and  work  of  LENORE  PETERS  JOB 
will  feature  a  mixture  of  live  performance  with  slides  and  films 
featuring  Job,  her  family,  students  and  friends.  Recreations  of 
her  choreography,  directed  by  her  daughter,  Judy  Job,  will  be 
performed  by  the  Peters  Wright  Group  and  students  from  the 
Peters  Wright  School,  which  continues  to  train  children  and 
adults  at  the  same  location  as  for  the  past  sixty-six  years, 
2695  Sacramento  Street. 


-  END  - 
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Ann  Mundstock:  Pioneer  in  Bay  Area  Dance 
and  Movement  Therapy 


RUTH  ROSENFELD 


An  Interview  Conducted  by 
Judith  Dunning 
in  1983 


Copyright  (c)  1985  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California 


Ruth  Rosenfeld  on  her  association  with  Ann  Mundstock: 


Later,  when  she  taught  less,  I  went 
over  and  we  walked  at  the  beach.   That 
was  much  later,  when  she  didn  ft  teach 
that  much  anymore  and  had  time.   That 
was  a  real  friendship,  partly  also  how 
you  would  turn  to  old  contacts  that 
continued,  I  think  that  might  have 
played  a  role,  the  continuity.   You 
know,  backgrounds  and  early  impressions 
return  when  you  get  older,  so  she 
probably  liked  that  too. 


Regional  Oral  History  Office  University  of  California 

Boom  486  The  Bancroft  Library  Berkeley,  California  94720 


BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION 
(Please  print  or  write  clearly) 

Your  full  name   /{//"rh 


/ 

Date  of  birth  /- 2- f -/#/?#     Place  of  birth 


Father's   full  name 


Birthplace 


Occupation 


Mother's   full  name 
Birthplace 


Where  did  you  grow  up  ? 
Present  conmunity 


Education       /f/  ffA  ?£/n*S  / 


- 

Occupation 


Occupation(s) 


d  /  h/Pf/l 


Special  interests  or  activities 
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Family  Background  in  Germany 

[Interviews  1  and  2:  March  16  and  April  19,  1983]  ## 


Dunning: 

Rosenfeld; 

Dunning: 

Rosenfeld: 

Dunning: 

Rosenfeld: 


Dunning: 
Rosenfeld: 


Where  were  you  born? 

In  Hamburg. 

What  year? 

That  was  in  1908. 

What  do  you  remember  about  Hamburg? 

In  principle,  Hamburg  was  a  very  liberal  city,  oriented 
and  had  a  connection  to  the  non-German  world,  mainly 
England.   It  had  at  my  time  a  progressive  school  sys 
tem,  very  open  to  experimental  theater,  a  liberal  city, 
no  question.   It  didn't  belong  to  Prussia;  it  is  still 
a  city-state,  and  for  that  reason  it  probably  was  and 
is  more  independent. 

Were  your  parents  born  in  Hamburg? 

My  father  was  born  in  Ostfriesland;  that  is  close  to 
the  Dutch  border,  a  small,  town.   My  mother  was  born 
in  southern  Germany. 


Jewish  Zionist  Youth  Movement 


Dunning: 
Rosenfeld: 


Can  you  tell  me  what  life  was  like  when  you  were  very 
young?   Do  you  have  some  early  memories? 

I  have  to  say  that  it  was  a  sheltered,  Jewish,  upper- 
middle  class  upbringing.   That  means  private  school, 
music  lesson,  dancing  lesson  that  I  insisted.   First 
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Rosenfeld: 

Dunning : 
Rosenfeld: 


I  said  no  and  then  I  said  yes,  and  my  mother  was 
unhappy  that  I  changed  my  mind.  Then  I  got  involved  in 
the  Jewish  Zionist  Youth  Movement. 

At  what  age? 

Fourteen.   The  Youth  Movement  was  part  of  the  times, 
that  means  back  to  nature,  hiking  on  Sundays,  learn 
ing  more  about  flowers  and  animals,  camping,  traveling 
through  Germany  during  the  summer  with  a  knapsack  and 
riding  third-class  trains  and  sleeping  outside  or  with 
farmers  in  their  barn  in  the  hay,  reading  books  that 
were  partly  over  our  head,  not  all  over  our  head,  for 
instance,  Hermann  Hesse,  which  of  course  is  now  under 
stood  on  a  different  level.   The  classics,  the  German 
classics,  the  German  romantics:  Holderlin,  poems. 

There  was  a  mixture  of  romanticism  and  political 
awareness,  identifying  and  mixing  with  people  from 
lower  income,  and  that  thinking  in  connection  with  the 
Zionism  somehow  directed  my  life.   Our  school  was  up  to 
ten  years  and  then  I  could  transfer  to  another  school 
for  the  two  additional  years  to  enter  college  or 
university- -college  really  didn't  exist—but  I  decided 
to  enter  Froebel  seminar.   It  means  early  childhood 
education.   I  don't  know  whether  you  heard  of  the 
educators  Froebel  and  Pesta-lozzi.   I  was  seventeen  when 
I  entered  it  in  1927.   First  I  went  to  another  called 
Frauenschule  of  the  Philanthropin,  a  Jewish  girls' 
finishing  school  in  Frankfurt. 

I  just  want  to  try  to  get  a  picture  of  this  social 
and  economic  situation  in  Germany  at  that  time.   Was  it 
inflation?   I  really  don't  quite  know.   I  was  not 
affected  by  the  inflation,  economically;  our  life  went 
on  unchanged,  but  it  interrupted  the  lives  of  many 
people  very  much. 

For  instance,  my  husband  has  vivid  memories  of 
the  inflation,  which  might  be  an  interesting  side 
light  because  his  father  was  a  doctor  and  he  got  paid 
only  at  certain  times.   At  that  point  his  mother 
stationed  her  children  so  that  when  he  was  paid  she 
gave  them  money  to  fast  go  to  the  stores  before  the 
prices  were  raised  again.   But  I  don't  remember  any 
thing  of  that  kind.   I  also  don't  remember  any 
deprivation  during  the  war,  that  would  be  the  First 
World  War.   I  remember  the  first  orange  and  the  first 
banana,  but  that's  about  it.   There  was-  no  change  in 
our  lifestyle. 
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Dunning: 
Rosenfeld 


Dunning : 
Rosenfeld: 
Dunning: 
Rosenfeld: 


Dunning : 
Rosenfeld: 


What  kind  of  work  were  your  parents  involved  in? 

My  mother  of  course  didn't  work.   My  father  was  an 
importer  and  exporter  of  veneer.   Here  you  see  [ges 
turing  to  shelves]  what  it  is;  that  was  made  for  us. 
He  traveled  a  lot,  so  he  wasn't  really  home  that  much. 
He  traveled  to  sell  it  to  veneer  factories  in  Holland 
and  in  Germany,  and  his  brother  was  more  the  importer. 
The  wood  was  cut  in  Germany,  and  it  was  very  inter 
esting  and  fascinating  because  when  you  bought  the 
wood  you  didn't  know  exactly  how  it  would  be  when  it's 
cut,  and  it's  important  that  it  have  a  beautiful 
pattern.   So  it  came  by  boat,  and  that's  what  Hamburg 
did,  and  then  they  would  go  to  the  boats  and  inspect 
the  lumber,  that's  what  he  did. 

Was  it  his  own  business? 

Yes. 

How  would  you  describe  your  father?  What  was  he  like? 

Friendly,  good-looking,  which  was  very  important,  I 
mean  immaculate  in  his  dress,  very  loving.   My  mother 
died  when  I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  my  father 
remarried,  and  my  second  mother,  who  was  much  younger 
than  my  father,  became  a  friend  of  Ann  Mundstock. 

That's  how  that  connection  got  started. 
Yes. 


The  Froebel  Seminar 


Dunning : 
Rosenfeld 


Did  you  have  sisters  and  brothers? 

I  had  one  brother,  whom  I'm  going  to  visit  next  month 
in  Australia,  and  a  stepbrother  who  died  in  concen 
tration  camp,  when  he  was  sixteen.   So,  now  going 
back--I  entered  the  Froebel  seminar.   That  was  a 
two-year  education,  theoretical  and  practical,  and  it 
brought  me  in  contact  with  totally  different  kind  of 
people.   For  instance,  child  care  was  very  developed, 
and  working  mothers  sent  their  children  there.   It 
was  much,  much  further  developed  than  anything  in 
this  country. 
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Rosenfeld: 


Dunning : 

Rosenfeld: 

Dunning: 

Rosenfeld: 

Dunning: 

Rosenfeld: 


Dunning : 

Rosenfeld: 

Dunning: 

Rosenfeld: 

Dunning: 

Rosenfeld; 


After  I  made  my  examination,  I  was  involved  in  what 
you  would  call  retarded  children.   Also  it  was  a 
system  that  was  much  better  developed  than  here,  and 
without  the  medical  and  psychological  knowledge  that 
people  have  now,  we  did  quite  well.   I  just  talked  the 
other  day  to  somebody  who  is  in  that  profession  now. 

I  continued  my  education  to  go  on  to  older 
children,  that  means  up  to  fourteen,  always  thinking 
I  would  go  to  Israel,  at  that  time  Palestine.   Then  I 
met  my  husband  [laughing]  and  forgot  going  to  Israel! 

How  old  were  you  when  you  met  him? 
Twenty,  but  I  didn't  marry  him  then. 
He  was  from  Hamburg  also? 
No,  he  studied  in  Hamburg. 
How  did  you  meet  him? 

In  a  Demokratischer  Studenten  Bund,  Democratic 
Student  Club.   I  became  then  very  interested  in 
politics  in  connection  with  being  exposed  to  the  life 
of  the  lower-middle  class  and  poor.   I  got  a  good 
education  through  the  mothers  in  what  life  is  like  in 
large  families,  divorced  families,  and  really  through 
the  mothers  of  the  children. 

You  learned  a  lot  of  things  firsthand? 

Yes. 

Did  you  go  into  people's  homes  as  part  of  the  program? 

Yes. 

It  sounds  like  that  was  very  significant  for  you 
politically. 

Yes,  very.   That  was  a  time  where  people  were- -I  don't 
know  "people,"  I  shouldn't  say  that- -were  aware  of 
politics.   For  instance,  in  our  naivete,  we  gathered 
friends  together  to  discuss  democratic  principles.   We 
thought  we  could  still  save  Germany!   We  had  discussion 
clubs,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  time,  intellectually  very 
alive.   We  still  have  contacts.   That  was  Germany  at 
that  time,  at  least  the  people  I  associated  with.   A 
lot  of  talk  about  politics,  social  reforms. 
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Rosenfeld: 

Dunning: 
Rosenfeld: 
Dunning: 
Rosenfeld: 


Dunning: 


Rosenfeld: 


Do  you  think  there  are  certain  beliefs  or  ideals  that 
your  parents  tried  to  teach  you,  or  did  you  learn 
through  your  own  education? 

No,  they  were  not  too  happy  sometimes  with  my 
associations. 

Did  they  try  to  stop  you  from  it? 

No,  not  really,  but  I  went  very  much  my  own  way. 

Was  it  unusual  then  to  be  so  independent? 

I  don't  think  so.   It  was  a  very  traditional,  middle 
class.   I  mean,  yes,  my  parents  went  to  the  opera  and 
theater,  but  we  went  to  experimental  theaters  and  to 
cabarets  —  you  don't  have  that  here- -political  implica 
tions,  and  it  was  a  great  time.   Maybe  it's  a  great 
time  to  be  young  and  have  ideas. 

Did  you  have  a  certain  idea  when  you  were  a  teenager 
of  what  your  life  would  be  like?  Did  you  have  a 
picture  in  your  mind  of  a  certain  ambition?  You 
mentioned  earlier  about  going  to  Israel. 

Yes,  but  through  my  friendship  and  later  marriage  to 
my  husband,  I  became  exposed  to  a  wider  world  than 
Zionism  and  with  it  ended  my  plans  to  emigrate  to 
Palestine,  now  Israel. 

I  had  the  picture  that  I  would  always  be  involved 
and  always  would  like  to  better  the  life  of  everybody. 
I  mean  that's  very  vague,  but  very  young.   We  always 
read  a  lot  and  discussed  and  had  friends,  and  then  of 
course  I  had  children. 

I  did  still  some  work  when  I  was  married,  but 
it  was  not  a  job.   I  took  care  of,  for  instance,  a 
young  person  who  was  in  trouble.   I  tried  to  straighten 
out  and  protect  her  because  it  was  at  the  time  of 
early  Hitler,  and  she  was  promiscuous,   and  she  was 
threatened  to  be  sterilized.   I  saw  to  it  that  she 
wasn't,  and  I  had  her  in  the  house,  and  then  I  sent 
her  off  to  Israel  as  fast  as  I  could  make  it. 

I  taught  a  retarded  boy  at  home,  and  things  of 
that  kind,  but  it  was  voluntary. 


Dunning:    Did  you  have  children  right  away  after  you  got 
married? 
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Dunning: 

Rosenfeld: 


Dunning: 
Rosenfeld: 


Dunning : 
Rosenfeld: 


Pretty  much  right  away. 
How  many  children? 

Two.   Our  daughter  is  also  in  a  related  field  as  I 
was.   She's  an  occupational  therapist  and  works  with 
handicaps.   I  have  a  granddaughter  who's  going  into 
public  health. 

You've  had  an  influence. 

Well,  not  I  alone.   I  think  their  grandmother- -my 
husband's  mother  —  had  a  great  influence,  and  not 
having  a  doctor  in  the  family,  a  medical  doctor,  was 
a  surprise  because  the  father  of  my  husband  had 
evidently  a  great  influence,  even  though  he  died 
young.   There  is  no  medical  doctor  coming. 

Are  you  disappointed  in  that? 
No!   [laughing]  No,  not  at  all. 


Meeting  Ann  Mundstock  in  Germany 


Dunning: 
Rosenfeld: 


At  what  point  did  you  meet  Ann  Mundstock? 

I  was  a  teenager.   I  think  it  was  that  year  between 
school  and  being  away  for  a  year  in  the  Frauenschule, 
finishing  school.   She  was  really  a  friend  of  my  step 
mother.   Annie  Heilbut--that ' s  Ann  Mundstock' s  maiden 
name.   Ann  became  a  friend  of  the  family,  but  at  that 
time  I  didn't  live  at  home  anymore.   She  was  recom 
mended  to  my  mother  for  therapeutical  reasons  by  a 
doctor. 

Ann  Mundstock  taught  my  stepmother  because  she 
had  breathing  problems,  not  asthma,  or  maybe  one 
didn't  know  asthma.   She  had  a  woman  doctor,  and  that 
woman  doctor  recommended  Ann  Mundstock.   This  was  for 
private  lessons.   I  don't  know  whether  Ann  at  that 
time  only  taught  people  privately.   That's  why  I  think 
her  approach  came  from  the  medical  need  of  certain 
people.   Whether  she  had  a  number  of  doctors  who 
recommended  her  I  don't  know. 
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Dunning : 

Rosenfeld: 
Dunning : 
Rosenfeld; 


Dunning: 
Rosenfeld': 

Dunning : 
Rosenfeld: 


That  was  really  her  start.   She  was  not  a  dancer  at 
that  time.   She  exercised  with  people,  whether  only  on 
an  individual  basis  or  in  a  group  I  couldn't  say.   The 
basis  of  her  system  was  Mensendieck. 

When  I  came  home  and  I  wanted  to  have  some 
exercise  class,  I  had  a  few  private  lessons.   I  know 
I  went  to  her  house  and  did  some  exercises  with  her. 

Was  she  living  by  herself  or  with  her  family  at  that 
time? 

I  don't  know.   I  can  picture  the  house. 

Would  you  describe  the  house?  Was  it  in  Hamburg? 

It  was  right  in  Hamburg,  in  a  medium  neighborhood, 
small,  and  traditional.   No,  there  was  nothing 
particularly  that  struck  me.   Their  home  furnishings 
here  were  much  more  individualized  than  what  I  saw  in 
Hamburg.   Shortly  after  that  she  left  Germany  for  the 
United  States.   That  must  have  been  in  the  twenties. 

How  long  did  you  study  with  her? 

Not  very  long,  maybe  I  wasn't  home  very  long.   I  know 
that  there  was  a  close  contact  with  my  parents,  that 
my  father  also  liked  her. 

What  was  your  first  impression  of  Ann  Mundstock  in 
Germany? 

I  would  think  I  was  prejudiced  because  she  was  so 
well  accepted  in  the  family.   A  charming  woman.   Very 
attractive  in  a  sweet  way.   There  was  a  magazine  in 
Germany  that  was  called  Gartenlaube  [translated 
Garden  gazebo] ,  which  was  for  women  romanticizing  life, 
There  was  nothing  in  that  magazine  that  I  read,  but  it 
was  an  expression  of  a  certain  sweetness.   Maybe  it 
was  also  the  time  that  cultivated  that,  and  in  a  way 
Ann  Mundstock  was  a  very  sweet  person,  never  talking 
bad  about  anything,  admiring. 

Ann  could  get  very  enthused  about  people,  about 
artists.   There  is,  by  the  way,  one  still  who  lives 
who  was  a  friend  of  theirs,  Ruth  Cravath.    Anne  was 
always  enthusiastic,  supportive,  in  an  emotional  way, 
I  would  say. 
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Rosenfeld:   Ann  had  a  sister  Greta  who  lived  in  the  United  States. 
James  Mundstock  was  a  friend  of  Greta.   James  was  a 
very  charming  man  who  originally  came  from  Berlin  but 
went  to  Canada  as  a  very  young  man  and  then  from 
Canada  to  this  part  of  the  country.   He  went  back  to 
Germany,  visited  with  Ann  and  brought  her  to  the  United 
States  as  his  wife. 

I  remember  my  parents  telling  the  story  of  Ann's 
farewell.  Ann,  accompanied  by  her  close  friend 
"Ehrmann chen,"  came  to  my  parents'  house  on  the  way 
to  leaving  for  the  United  States,  and  Miss  Ehrmann 
said  to  my  parents  in  her  strong  southern  German 
dialect:  "Wenn's  die  Annette  no chmal  sehen  wollen 
kommen  Sie  herunter."*  These  words  were  always  quoted 
when  Ann  was  mentioned. 

Ehrmannchen  I  think  was  associated  with  Ann  in 
her  work  besides  being  her  close  friend.   Miss  Ehrmann 
later  came  to  the  United  States.   I  think  Ann  kept  in 
some  contact  with  her. 


Re-establishing  Contact  with  Ann  Mundstock  in  the 
United  States 


My  mother  corresponded  with  Ann  when  she  was  in 
this  country,  and  of  course  when  we  heard  we  were  going 
to  this  part  of  the  United  States  I  contacted  her, 
even  before  I  came.   So  then  I  met  her  again.   In  the 
meantime  Ann  and  James  had  lived  in  Berkeley.   She  had 
a  child,  and  the  child  died.   They  moved  to  the  San 
Francisco  area.   Whether  then  she  became  more  active 
professionally,  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  say. 

I  met  her  when  she  was  in  full  swing,  living  on 
Sacramento  Street  and  teaching.   They  both  had  a  lot 
of  friends.   Many  people  who  came  then  from  Europe 
must  have  contacted  her  because  she  had  big  parties, 
I  mean  very  informal.   Lots  of  people  met  there. 


*"If  you  want  to  see  Annette  once  more  come  down." 
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All  the  questions  I  had  about  what  goes  on  here,  I 
could  bring  to  the  Mundstocks  and  they  could  explain 
things  to  me.   I'll  never  forget,  my  first  question 
was,  "Why  are  the  politicians  in  this  country  so  poor 
intellectually  and  so  open  for  graft?"  James  said  to 
me,  "Because  people  of  real"--he  didn't  use  the  word 
"class"--"don't  go  into  politics;  it's  not  that 
accepted."  And  I  never  forgot  that. 


Mensendieck  Studies 


Dunning: 

Rosenfeld: 
Dunning: 

Rosenfeld: 

Dunning: 

Rosenfeld: 

Dunning: 


Then  they  moved,  I  think  it  was  Webster  Street, 
and  they  had  a  house,  and  she  had  a  studio.   She 
taught  at  that  time  children  and  adults.   My  daughter 
had  lessons  and  I  started  later.   It  wasn't  dancing, 
at  least  not  the  group  I  attended  and  not  the  group 
my  daughter  attended.   Her  main  thing  was  really  to 
base  her  whole  theory  on  breathing.   I  think  she  was 
a  great  teacher. 

Besides  her  Mensendieck,  she  could  also  have  been 
a  student  of  Mary  Wigman.   I  know  that  she  went  to 
Berlin  for  additional  training,  so  it  could  be  pos 
sible  that  that  was  part  of  her  dance  development. 
Mary  Wigman  played  a  great  role  in  Germany  as  a 
dancer. 

I  did  hear  that  she  studied  with  Mary  Wigman  in 
Germany. 

So  then  I  would  think  then  it's  true. 

Yes,  I  would  think  so.   Were  you  very  familiar  with 
Mary  Wigman  in  Germany  as  a  dancer? 

No,  but  she  was  the  dancer  at  that  time.   In  Berlin 
more. 

I  remember  your  saying  in  an  earlier  discussion  that 
you  also  studied  with  Bess  Mensendieck. 

Yes.   That  was  when  I  still  was  in  school,  age  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  old,  that  I  had  classes  with  this 
youth  group.   We  had  our  own  class  with  Mensendieck. 

Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  those  classes?   I  may 
not  meet  anyone  else  who  studied  with  Mensendieck. 
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Dunning: 

Rosenfeld: 

Dunning: 

Rosenfeld: 


Dunning : 
Rosenfeld: 

Dunning: 
Rosenfeld: 


There  were  posture  exercises  and  walking  and  just 
really  involving  the  whole  body.   I  think  that  Ann 
specialized  more  on  the  breathing  as  the  source  of 
all  movements.   I  remember  it  from  my  earlier 
classes.  Whether  this  was  additional  knowledge,  I 
would  think  so.   What  I  learned  with  Ann  still  sticks, 
and  I  automatically  use  that  breathing  and  frankly 
never  get  out  of  breath.  Again,  it  is  very  similar 
to  what  still  is  today  and  is  considered  important. 

How  did  you  happen  to  get  involved  in  the  exercise 
classes  in  Germany? 

It  was  the  thing!   [laughing]   I  was  also  connected 
with  the  Youth  Movement,  and  we  as  a  group  took 
lessons.   I  mean  it  was  very  free,  hiking,  sunbathing 
in  the  nude.  That  was  Germany  at  that  time;  probably 
that's  why  Hitler  thought  it  was  decadent.   In  fact, 
we  had  our  exercises  with  Mensendieck  in  the  nude, 
but  nobody  dared  to  do  this  here  when  we  came! 

Were  your  classes  with  Ann  Mundstock  in  the  nude? 
No. 

I  ask  because  I  met  a  former  student  from  the  early 
forties  who  remembered  the  classes  being  in  the  nude. 

I  don't  remember  that.   But  from  that  you  have  an 
idea  of  the  whole  thinking.   It  was  natural  movements, 
enjoying  the  body  really,  and  being  able  to  have 
certain  control. 

Did  your  parents  support  your  doing  that  in  Germany? 

Yes.   It  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  for  a  certain 
group  of  people. 

Ann  Mundstock,  did  she  represent  that  kind  of  group 
of  people  here? 

I  cannot  judge  it.   Of  course,  it  would  go  with  her 
whole  political  point  of  view.   They  really  strongly- - 
James  in  particular --strongly  believed  in  World 
Federalism.   I  mean  they  were  very  interested  in  it. 
I  don't  think  that  Ann  was  really  terribly  interested 
in  politics,  but  she  went  along,  and  James  was  so 
filled  with  it  that  it  was  overflowing  with  the  hope 
for  a  different  world.   It  fits  into  the  whole  thinking 
of  openness.   But  I  really  cannot  give  you  more 
details. 
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Dunning:    Every  detail  you  give  me  is  more  than  I  have  so  it 
definitely  helps. 


Classes  with  Ann  Mundstock 


Dunning : 


Rosenfeld; 


Dunning: 
Rosenfeld: 
Dunning: 
Rosenfeld: 


Dunning : 


You  came  to  the  United  States  in  1939,  and  you  began 
classes  with  Ann  Mundstock  a  decade  later.   Did  you 
have  any  exercise  classes  in  the  interim  before  you 
started  with  Ann  Mundstock? 

We  couldn't  afford  it.   Let  me  try  to  think.   I  got 
as  a  birthday  gift  from  my  husband  a  cutout  of  people, 
and  that  was  a  present  to  take  lessons.   I  see  it 
still  in  front  of  me,  little  paper  dolls  all  holding 
hands,  but  I  don't  know  what  year  it  was.   I  figured 
my  daughter  needed  something  more  first,  so  sh.e 
started. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  what  it  cost?  What  she  charged? 

No. 

I'm  just  wondering  how  things  changed. 

I  have  no  idea.   At  that  time  she  had  maybe  eight 
people  in  a  class,  but  it  was  strictly  exercising 
and,  as  I  said  before,  based  on  breathing.   Every 
thing  developed  out  of  the  breathing.   One  person  in 
that  class  still  lives  in  Berkeley,  and  that  is 
Peggy  Webb.   You  might  contact  her  because  she  got 
very  involved  in  the  principles  of  it,  so  much  that 
one  of  her  daughters  became  a  dancer,  and  I  think 
there  was  some  influence.   The  other  one  of  h.er 
daughters  is  also  teaching  exercise  with  our  present 
teacher,  Marion  Rosen.   She  studied  under  her.   So 
there  was  definitely  an  influence. 

One  member  of  the  family  had  asthma  and  that  was 
cured  through  Ann  at  that  time.  Also  in  the  class 
there  was  a  Mrs.  Fried,  but  she  died.   There  are  too 
many  people  who  don't  exist  anymore  who  were  in  that 
group.  At  the  end  it  was  Ellen  and  myself,  and  the 
lessons  were  not  as  good  anymore.  We  continued  on 
as  friendship. 

You  did  that  in  the  fifties? 
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Dunning: 
Rosenfeld: 

Dunning : 
Rosenfeld: 


Dunning: 
Rosenfeld: 

Dunning : 

Rosenfeld: 
Dunning : 

Rosenfeld: 


Oh,,  that  was  in  the  sixties. 

Did  you  continue  taking  classes  all  through  the 
fifties? 

Yes.  We  never  stopped  once  we  started. 
How  many  times  a  week  did  you  go? 
Once  a  week. 
For  how  long? 

I  guess  an  hour.   But,  as  I  said,  we  became  very  good 
friends. 

Were  there  men  and  women  in  your  classes? 

No,  [only  women].   I  don't  even  know  whether  she  h.ad 
many  classes,  whether  we  were  at  that  time  the  only 
class. 

James  and  Ann  were  very  close  and  devoted  to 
each  other. 

Did  James  ever  participate  in  the  classes? 


Not  that  I  know  of,  I  don't  think  so 
it  was  not  his  thing!   [laughing] 


I  would  think 


Can  you  describe  the  classes  for  me?  From  the  first 
classes  that  you  took. 

It's  very  difficult. 

It  is.   I'm  trying  to  get  an  image  to  see  if  it's 
anything  like  some  of  the  classes  today  or  wh.eth.er  it 
was  more  dance  or--. 

No,  it  was  not  dance.   I  take  classes  now  with.  Marion 
Rosen,  so  does  Ellen,  and  it  is  very  similar.   In 
fact,  some  of  the  movements  are  the  same.   Breathing 
is  not  quite  as  important  as  it  was  in  Ann's  lessons. 
Of  course  Marion  Rosen,  who  studied  in  Sweden  and  was 
a  physical  therapist  really,  developed  her  classes 
with  lots  of  new  training.   Still  there's  a  lot  of 
tke  old  movements  that  I'm  familiar  with. 


Dunning: 


Did  you  see  many  changes  in  Ann  Mundstock's  style  or--? 
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Dunning: 
Rosenfeld: 


Dunning : 
Rosenfeld: 
Dunning : 
Rosenfeld: 

Dunning : 

Rosenfeld: 

Dunning: 

Rosenfeld: 


No. 

Pretty  consistent? 

Yes.   But  I  mean  a  healthy  body  and  healthy  mind,  that 
all  went  together.   You  must  find  similar  theories. 
It  would  he  really  interesting  to  find  out  about  the 
Mensendieck  book.   I  wonder  how  long  Bess  Mensendieck 
lived? 

Do  you  remember  how  old  she  was  when  you  were  studying 
with  her  at  age  eleven  or  twelve  in  Germany? 

She  was  not  a  young  person  at  that  time  anymore,  and 
very  soon  she  had  an  assistant.   I  would  think  she 
was  in  her  forties,  but  you  know  how  a  young  person 
sees  an  older  person. 

Did  you  ever  hear  anything  more  about  Mensendieck  when 
you  came  here? 

No.   There  were  lots  of  similar  things.   I  mean  it  was 
totally  without  music.   Ann  also  sometimes  had  gongs, 
just  for  the  rhythm  of  walking,  when  we  had  to  walk. 
But  it  was  also  basically  without  music.   I  really 
don't  know  whether  she  ever  taught  dancing,  even 
though  she  herself  maybe  danced.   She  probably  taught 
dancers  the  basis  for  body  movements  and  also  the 
anatomy.   It  was  no  accident  just  to  make  a  pretty 
movement. 

It  was  very  well  thought  out? 

Yes. 

Did  she  discuss  anatomy  with  you  as  she  taught? 

Yes,  she  did.   Sometimes  she  showed  us  some  pictures 
in  a  book  what  muscles  would  move  with  that  movement. 

You  must  have  gotten  a  pretty  good  idea  of  how  things 
worked? 

No!   {laughing]   I  wasn't  very  interested  really. 
Would  she  do  that  at  every  class? 

Not  every  time,  no,  occasionally.   Maybe  when  some 
thing  struck  her  more  or  maybe  she  discovered 
something  new.   It  was  very  occasionally,  not  as  part 
of  the  lesson. 
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Dunning : 
Rosenfeld: 
Dunning : 
Rosenfeld: 


It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  what  anatomy 

books  and  other  resources  that  she  used. 

i 

I  have  no  idea  what  happened  to  her  books.   She 
probably  continued  to  study  because  sometimes  she 
was  quite  excited  about  something  that  she  had  found 
or  read  about. 

Ann  was  a  charming  person  and  interested  in  her 
students  as  people. 

Do  you  feel  you  got  to  know  her  as  a  friend? 

Yes,  because  we  saw  them  together,  oh  yes.   They 
introduced  us  to  American  life  really,  mainly  to  the 
political  life.  We  were  interested  in  that  so  we 
felt  very  close  to  James  too.  Then  when  Ellen  and 
Fred  [Meyer]  came  later  to  the  Bay  Area,  and  we  were 
here,  and  they  met  the  Mundstocks  through  us,  the 
Bauers  too, 

I  don't  know  whether  I  mentioned  that  the  Mund 
stocks  were  interested  in  music  and  musicians  and 
going  to  concerts. 

Did  you  socialize  with  them? 

Oh  yes,  very  much  so. 

Was  it  a  regular  group  that  would  get  together? 

No.   When  she  taught  less  and  had  more  time,  I  went 
over  and  we  walked  together,  had  lunch  together.   Oh 
yes,  we  were  really  friends.   I  miss  them  very  much. 


Ann  Mundstock's  Later  Years 


Dunning : 
Rosenfeld: 


How  would  you  describe  her?   Physically,  I'll  ask  you 
first  and  then  maybe  her  personality. 

Small.   Slender,  but  getting  heavier  with  age. 
Charming.   Warm.   Very  interested  in  other  people, 
not  pushing  herself  on  people,  but  the  more  stimulat 
ing   intellectually  was  James,  at  least  for  me. 
They  loved  the  Bay  Area  and  were  very  much  a  part 
of  it. 
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Dunning : 
Rosenfeld: 
Dunning: 
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Row  was  her  health.? 

It  was  good.   Except  when  she  became  ill,  and  frankly 
I  really  don't  quite  know  what  went  on.  Ellen  claims 
there  was  a  deteriorating  illness.   I  was  not  aware 
of  that.   She  had  an  accident  or  claimed  a  car  drove 
into  them,  and  from  then  on  she  deteriorated  very 
fast. 

The  accident  was  not  their  fault,  at  least 
that's  what  James  said  at  that  time.   He  took  care  of 
her  day  and  night  and  didn't  want  anybody  to  come  out 
anymore,   I  had  the  feeling.   I'm  really  not  quite 
sure  what  really  was  her  illness  or  whether  it  was  a 
combination.   They  didn't  talk  about  it. 

You  didn't  see  her  much  after  that? 

No. 

And  that  was  in  the  sixties? 

Yes.   You  could  see  that  she  was  deteriorating  in  a 
certain  way  because  she  herself  couldn't  always  do 
the  movements  anymore  as  well.   But,  you  know,  we 
were  busy  with  ourselves  in  a  way.   You  don't  pay 
that  much  attention  then.   You  only  notice  that  things 
were  not  the  way  they  used  to  be.   I  talked  to  James 
when  she  was  so  helpless,  and  I  said,  "Why?  Maybe 
hospital  would  he  better  or--."  And  he  said,  "No,  I 
will  take  care  of  her." 


Classes  with  Marion  Rosen 


As  I  said,  breathing  was  important,  and  I  think 
that  was  the  reason  why  my  mother  had  lessons  because 
she  also  was  suffering  not  from  asthma,  at  least  one 
didn't  give  it  the  name  asthma,  but  a  doctor  origin 
ally  had  recommended  Ann.   So,  you  see,  she  worked  in 
the  beginning  of  her  career  through  a  doctor  and  was 
recommended  by  a  doctor.   That  was  really  probably  her 
starting,  not  only  for  this  one  individual  patient 
that  she  had,  but  others. 

This  is  the  same  way  as  our  present  teacher 
started.   Marion  Rosen  developed  her  own  theory,  and 
now  she  has  lots  of  students.   So  you  see,  there  is 
the  same  trend  also  because  Marion  Rosen  also  is 
originally  from  Germany;  in  fact,  she's  ray  husband's 
distant  cousin. 
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Dunning : 

Rosenfeld: 
Dunning : 

Rosenfeld: 


Marion  Rosen  also  started- -much  later,  because  she  is 
a  little  younger  than  I  am- -with  the  same  approach, 
from  the  medical  approach  and  that  was  also /Ann's. 
I  don't  think  Mensendieck  started  her  career  through-- 
I  mean,  I'm  sure  she  studied  anatomy  and  I'm  sure 
she  might  have  had  a  medical  degree,  but  I  don't 
know.   But  that's  the  basis  for  that. 

I've  heard  some  people  say,  "Well,  Ann  wasn't  a 
performer,"  and  perhaps  putting  her  down  because  she 
wasn't  a  performer,  but  as  you  explained  it  was  a 
whole  different  approach. 

That  was  not  her  idea.   It  was  totally  different. 

Yes.  However,  it  seemed  as  though  she  did  influence 
some  people  who  went  on  to  perform. 

Yes,  because  they  need  it,  the  anatomy.   They  need  it 
to  know  their  body.   Of  course  you  need  breathing  for 
every  movement  you  make, so  the  breathing  is  really 
the  point  to  start  from,  and  a  dancer  needs  it. 


Welland  Lathrop 


Dunning: 


Rosenfeld: 


Welland  Lathrop  must  have  been  her  favorite 
student  because  she  had  a  picture  of  him  hanging  in 
her  room,  and  she  always  referred  to  him.   I  met  him, 
and  I  met  them  both;  we  were  together  with  the 
Mundstocks,  very  superficially,  I  mean  we  had  dinner 
out  or  after  a  concert  or  so.   I  think  at  the  time  I 
met  Welland  he  didn't  dance  anymore.   I'm  sure  that 
his  widow,  {Nina  LathropJ  can  tell  you  more;   I  used 
to  see  Welland  frequently  at  openings  of  exhibits. 
This  all  went  together.  The  interest  in  art.  Ann's 
sister  Greta  had  a  little  art  gallery  on  Union  Street, 
so  that  fills  out  the  whole  picture,  the  whole 
interest  of  this  group  of  people. 

That's  what  I'm  very  interested  in  too.  What  seems  to 
be  emerging  is  a  circle  or  a  network  of  people  in  the 
arts,   in  theater  and  dance  who  were  close. 

Yes.   Or  who  saw  each  other  again  and  again.   Every 
thing  went  with  it,  literature,  an  interest  in  what 
was  going  on  everywhere.   I  think  in  the  Bay  Area 
you  find  these  things,  and  even  more  so  when  it  was 
still  smaller.   It  grew  enormously. 
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Coming  t£  the  Bay  Area  from  Germany 


Dunning: 
Rosenfeld: 


Dunning: 
Rosenfeld: 


Dunning : 


Let  me  backtrack  a  little  bit.   How  did  you  ch.oose 
the  Bay  Area  when  you  left  Germany? 

My  husband  really  gave  it  a  very  careful  thought. 
He's  a  lawyer,  I  mean  he's  not  a  practicing  lawyer, 
but  he  studied  law.   He  had  been  as  a  student  in  New 
York.   He  had  a  job  on  the  boat.   He  thought  that 
New  York  was  horrible.   Never ,  never  did  he  want  to 
go  to  New  York  to  live.   Then  we  had  a  girlfriend  — 
and  we  still  have  this  girlfriend—who  was  an 
exchange  student  in  Madison,  Wisconsin.   When  she 
was  through  with  her  studies  there,  she  traveled  with 
somebody  in  a  car,  and  she  came  to  the  Bay  Area,  and 
she  became  upstairs  maid  at  the  Sprouls'. 

I  have  a  picture  of  her  in  uniform.  And  she 
said,  "If  you  ever  have  to  leave  Germany,  go  to  the 
Bay  Area."  First  of  all  we  could  buy  a  ticket  by 
boat  in  German  money.  We  couldn't  buy  a  train 
ticket,  but  the  boat  had  some  international  exchange 
or  something.   So  we  could  travel  either  to  Texas  by 
boat  or  to  California,  Washington,  or  Oregon. 

My  husband  wanted  to  go  to  an  area  which  would 
develop,   so  it  came  to  Texas  and  to  California.   He 
said,  "Texas  is  too  hot."   [laughing]   So  we  came  to 
California.   We  traveled  from  New  York  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  paid  in  German  money.   Then  we  had 
decided  on  San  Francisco.  At  that  time  he  thought  he 
might  go  into  the  lumber  business,  which  there  was 
some  here  and  some  in  Oregon  and  Washington.   That 
petered  out,  so  we  ended  in  San  Francisco  in  1939. 

Can  you  talk  a  little  bit  about  your  decision  to 
leave? 

The  decision  was  made  for  us.   That  was  really  the 
last  because  my  husband  —  and  he's  right—said,  "I 
survived  Hitler,"  in  Germany,  he  thought,  but  he 
didn't  in  Germany.   So  we  were  attached  to  Germany, 
he  more  than  I .  Also  what  we  heard  at  that  time 
about  America  was  not  too  intriguing. 

What  did  you  hear?   I'd  be  interested  in  that. 
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Rosenfeld; 
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Rosenfeld; 

Dunning : 

Rosenfeld; 


No  intellectual  life,  but  that  was  totally  wrong. 

But  that  was  a  picture  that  was  painted,  only  interest 

in  making  money  and  getting  ahead.  My  husband  was 

in  New  York  during  the  Prohibition;  he  didn't  like  it. 

The  United  States  was  the  only  place  we  had  a  chance 

to  go  to,  and  our  friend  who  was  here  and  came  back 

gave  us  a  different  impression  from  the  Bay  Area. 

Where  did  you  land  first  when  you  came  here? 

We  landed  in  New  York  and  spent  three  weeks  in  New 
York. 

Did  you  go  through  Ellis  Island? 

No. 

What  was  your  entry  point? 

New  York.   New  York  Harbor. 

Did  you  have  to  go  through  Immigration? 

No,  they  came  aboard  and  went  through  our  papers.  We 
had  an  entrance  visa  and  it  was  all  clear;  there  was 
no  problem.  My  mother-in-law  and  my  husband's 
younger  brother  and  two  sisters  lived  in  New  York  at 
that  time.   They  went  ahead.   I  mean  we  had  some 
problems  leaving,  financial  problems  because  my 
husband  at  that  time  was  in. business  with  my  father, 
and  so  we  had  some  more  financial  things  to  clear 
up  before  we  could  leave. 

They  lived  in  a  three-room  apartment,  small, 
and  we  came  there  with  two  children.   The  elevated 
was  rumbling  by  the  windows,  and  it  was  quite  shocking 
for  us,  coming  from  a  different  situation. 

But  we  had  our  ticket  to  leave,  and  after  three 
weeks  we  left  New  York,  and  then  had  a  three-weeks' 
trip,  landing  first  in  Baltimore.   It  was  partly 
tourist,  partly  freighter. 

I  learned  on  that  boat,  because  I  had  two  little 
kids,  what  the  word  "cute"  is.   I  had  never  learned 
the  word  cute  because  that's  not  really  used  in  the 
English  language.   The  tourists  wanted  to  be  photo 
graphed  with  the  children,  who  I'm  sure  were  very 
cute  at  that  point,  but  not  that  cute.   They  were  five 
and  two. 
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Dunning: 
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We  landed  in  Baltimore,  and  people  from  the  Jewish 
Refugee  Committee  came  to  the  boat.   It  was  very 
noisy,  loading  in  and  loading  out,  and  vre  spent  the 
day  with  a  very  nice  family  where  our  younger 
daughter  saw  her  first  Negro  servant,  which  was  really 
very  interesting. 

What  was  her  reaction? 

Oh,  she  had  great  fun.   I  see  her  still  sitting  on 
top  of  the  kitchen  table  cleaning  vegetables. 

Had  she  ever  seen  a  black  person  before? 

No,  but  at  that  point  it  didn't  mean  anything  to  her. 
I  think  later  on  in  the  bus  here  in  San  Francisco-- 
we  lived  first  in  San  Francisco --she  asked  about  the 
lighter  colored  hands. 

Did  you  know  any  English  when  you  came  here? 

Oh,  yes.   Not  much,  I  mean  school  English,  but  we 
took  some  private  lessons  and  were  prepared,  also  to 
the  different  kind  of  language,  to  the  everyday 
language.   Language  training  in  the  German  schools 
was  very  good.   My  husband  had  no  problem  at  all,  and 
I  would  think  once  I  overcame  my  reluctance  of  being 
afraid  to  speak- -which  took  me  awhile --there  was  no 
problem.   Of  course,  in  the  beginning  we  spoke  more 
German.   Now  we  don't  speak  German  at  all. 

We  never  spoke  it  with  the  Mundstocks.   I  think 
they  insisted  that  we  speak  English,  as  a  learning 
process.   We  tried  to  speak  with  the  children,  but 
they  refused,  once  they  discovered  that  I  could 
understand  their  English.   On  the  street  and  it  was 
wartime,  they  didn't  want  to  speak  German  at  all. 
They  didn't  want  to  be  different.   They  had  very 
strong  feelings.   The  little  one  was  not  even  in 
school  then,  but  our  older  daughter  very  strongly 
was  opposed  to  speaking  German,  and  told  me  so;  she 
said  no. 

Did  you  find  much  prejudice? 

Absolutely  none.   When  the  children  brought  their 
friends,  they  all  thought  our  accent  was  wonderful 
and  different.   It  was  easier  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 
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Dunning: 
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Dunning: 
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I  think  you're  right. 

Sure.  Much  easier,  because  we  have  seen  this  develop 
and  Besides  that  the  mixture  is  much  greater  here 
than  anywhere  else.   I  think  that  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  you  are  much  more  in  your 
own  group,  and  that's  what  this  friend  said  who 
studied  here.   She  said,  "You  will  never  become  an 
American  when  you  live  in  New  York." 

Because  everybody  sticks  with  their  own  group? 

Yes.   It's  not  quite  as  bad,  and  she  was  not  long 
enough  in  this  country,  but  there  was  something  to 
it  because  naturally  you  stick  together.   Here  there 
were  not  so  many  that  you  could  stick  together  with. 

Did  you  find  yourself  being  with  other  German  people 
when  you  first  came? 

Yes,  in  the  beginning  really  our  social  contacts  were 
with  people  from  Germany,  even  from  Hamburg.  Sure  it 
was  also  something  to  share  the  same  experience  with, 
which  was  very  helpful  and  necessary. 


Can  you  talk  about  your  arrival  in  the  Bay 
Your  first  impressions? 


Area? 


First  impressions.   Coming  through  the  Golden  Gate  on 
the  third  of  May,  seeing  Alcatraz  covered  with  flowers, 
and  the  sunshine,,  unforgettable,  unforgettable. 
Friends  of  ours  had  rented  a  room  for  us  on  Pacific 
Avenue  in  a  large  house.   Austrian  Jews,  who  became 
quite  famous,  and  they  rented  the  rooms  to  different 
people  and  some  ate  there  also.   Of  course  we  didn't 
with  two  children;  we  cooked  in  the  basement  kitchen. 
And  we  had  no  money,  so  that  arrangement  worked  fine. 

I  went  to  the  park  like  I  was  used  to  with  the 
children,  up  the  square,  which  is  very  beautiful;  you 
know,  Pacific  Heights  is  a  lovely  neighborhood.   It 
was  very  pretty,  and  I  always  thought,  "With  enough 
money,  life  is,  I  was  sure,  beautiful  here!"  Or  with 
some  security. 

Our  furniture  was  on  the  way,  which  we  got  out 
of  Germany,  and  so  we  had  to  find  an  apartment. 
Besides  that  it  was  no  idea  to  have  one  room  for  four 
people.   We  carried  the  baby  bed,  which  you  could 
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unscrew  and  screw  together  for  our  smaller  daughter. 
I  think  I  slept  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor. 

We  found  an  apartment  on  Twenty- first  Avenue, 
at  the  corner  of  Fulton,  which  was  very  nice  and  very 
cheap:  forty  dollars.   We  had  two  bedrooms  and  one 
bath  and  a  kitchen  and  a  living  room  and  a  patio.   It 
was  right  next  to  the  park  and  the  kids  were  secure 
playing  in  that  park.   It  was  summer  vacation;  then 
our  older  daughter  after  that  was  ready  to  enter  first 
grade.   My  husband  had  to  somehow  work  from  the  first 
day  on.   {section  about  husband's  employment  deleted 
by  interviewee] 


Later  Association  with  the  Mundstocks 


Dunning: 
Rosenfeld: 


Dunning: 

Rosenfeld: 
Dunning: 
Rosenfeld: 
Dunning : 


Did  you  have  much  contact  with  the  Mundstocks  during 
this  time? 

Oh.  yes,  always.   Later,  when  she  taught  less,  I  went 
over  and  we  walked  at  the  beach.   That  was  much  later, 
when  she  didn't  teach  that  much  anymore  and  had  time. 
That  was  a  real  friendship,  partly  also  how  you  would 
turn  to  the  old  contacts  that  continued,  I  think  that 
might  have  played  a  role,  the  continuity.   You  know, 
backgrounds  and  early  impressions  return  when  you  get 
older,  so  she  probably  liked  that  too. 

We  both  had  more  time,  and  we  spent  time  together; 
also  here  she  came  for  lunch,  and  I  went  over  there. 
They  came  for  dinner  and  we  went  for  dinner. 

I  would  be  interested  in  whether  I  give  you  a 
different  picture  or  just  an  addition  to  the  overall 
impression  that  other  people  have.   Did  other  people 
see  her  differently  than  I? 

In  terms  of  her  personally,  everyone  has  a  really 
different  impression.   I  think  you  have  the  longest 
impression  because  you  met  her  in  Germany  and  because 
of  your  background. 

You  think  I  see  her  in  a  different  way? 

Maybe  in  a  fuller  way. 

Yes. 

In  a  more  down-to-earth  way. 
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Amalia  Irizarri  on  her  audition  for  vaudeville  star  Maude  Amber 


I  wanted  to  dance,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.   J  was  just  getting 
out  of  high  school  at  the  time,  and 
then  I  had  to  se.t  my  career.   I  had  a 
friend  and  she  said,  "Well,  if  you 
want  to  dance,  we  'II  have  to  find  out  if 
you  have  any  talent  or  not. "   And  so 
they  sent  me  down  to  Maude  Amber,  of 
Blake  and  Amber. 

...Maude  Amber  said,  "Well,  Amalia, 
that  isyour  name?"   I  said,  "Yes." 
"You  are  very,  talented,  but  I  will  tell 
you  this:  you  are  not  a  dancer,  you  are 
a  mime.   If  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  take 
any  lessons  whatsoever;  you  are  a 
natural  actress." 

So  I  went  out  with  my  head  way  up 
high  and  my  chest  out,  but  I  took 
dancing  anyway. 
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Childhood  in  San  Francisco 
[Interview  1:  August  31,  1983]  ## 


Dunning:  Where  were  you  born? 

Irizarri:  San  Francisco. 

Dunning:  What  year? 

Irizarri:  1909.   I  was  born  up  on  Telegraph  Hill. 

Dunning:  What  about  your  parents,  where  were  they  born? 

Irizarri:   My  parents  were  born  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  then  they  came 
to  San  Francisco  and  I  was  born  here.   My  great -grand 
parents  came  from  the  Basque  Mountains  in  Spain.   My 
last  name  is  Irizarri  and  Irizarri  is  a  Basque  name. 
It's  Spanish  Basque.   The  Spanish  Basque  is  spelled 
I-r-i-z-a-r-r-i,  and  the  French  Basque  is  I-r-r-i-s- 
s-a-r-r-i. 

Dunning:   Yes,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  make  sure  that  I  had 
the  correct  spelling.   Can  you  tell  me  what  life  was 
like  for  you  when  you  were  a  little  girl? 

Irizarri:   My  life  was  an  average  childhood.  I  went  to  Notre 

Dame  here  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  had  just  an  ordinary 

childhood  based  here  in  the  City,  played  out  in  the 
streets. 

Dunning:    Did  you  have  other  brothers  and  sisters? 

Irizarri:   I  had  an  older  brother.   He  was  nine  years  older  than 
I,  and  we  didn't  live  together.   I  lived  with  my  aunt 
and  uncle.   My  parents  died  when  I  was  quite  young.  So 
my  brother  lived  with  other  people.   He  died  in  1944 
of  cancer,  and  he  left  a  son  and  three  daughters.   And 
I'm  the  only  dancer  in  the  family. 
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Early  Interest  in  Dance 

Dunning:   When  did  you  first  become  interested  in  dancing? 

Irizarri:  My  background  in  dance  is  very  peculiar.  When  I  was 
a  child  I  went  to  the  vaudeville.  When  I  was  a 
youngster  we  had  the  O'Neill  Sisters  Kiddies,  the 
Shoemaker  Sisters  Kiddies,  and  the  Pearl  Hickman 
Kiddies.   Pearl  Hickraan  incidentally  was  a  sister  of 
Art  Hickman. 

I  always  wanted  to  dance,  but  my  aunt  and  my 
uncle  didn't  want  me  to,  probably  because  they  couldn't 
afford  it.  They  were  sending  me  to  a  private  school, 
Notre  Dame.  All  these  different  youngsters  that 
danced  were  in  my  class.   They  could  kick  the  back  of 
their  heads  and  they  could  do  the  corkscrew;  they  could 
do  the  high  kicks;  they  could  do  the  split,  and  that  to 
me  was  dancing.   So  I  became  quite  a  bug.   And  of 
course  when  everybody  said  that  I  was  homely,  I  was  too 
dark,  and  I  would  never  be  a  dancer,  and  all  of  this, 
that  made  me  even  more  determined. 


Vaudeville 


I  would  go  to  all  of  vaudeville.   In  those  days 
we  had  vaudevilles:  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Warfield 
and  the  Paramount  and  the  Wigwam  out  on  Mission  Street, 
the  New  Mission  Theater.   That's  how  I  got  interested 
in  the  dance. 

Dunning:   What  was  vaudeville  like? 

Irizarri:   Well,  we  had  the  two-a-day,  that  was  the  Orpheum,  and 
that's  all  they  had,  they  had  vaudeville.   These  were 
all  of  the  big  names,  the  big  stars.   They  came  from 
the  Palace  in  New  York,  or  they  went  from  here  to  the 
Palace.   We  got  all  of  the  big  names.   I  remember 
Sophie  Tucker  and  Jack  Pepper- -he  was  Ginger  Rogers 's 
first  husband.   I  remember  way,  way,  way  back --my  aunt 
loved  the  theater- -we  saw  Chauncey  Alcott.   I'll  never 
forget  that,  and  I  was  just  a  little  tot.   Everybody 
went  into  ecstasy.   We  wore  big  bows  in  our  hair.   In 
those  days  we  took  the  jitney  down  Market  Street.   We 
went  on  a  Saturday  to  see  Chauncey  Alcott.   I'll  never 
forget  that. 


Amalia    Irizarri,    ca.    1941 
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Irizarri:   And  I  did  get  to  see  Harry  Lauder.   I  do  remember  him. 
I  remember  his  "Roamin'  in  the  Gloamin1."  {singing] 
But  that's  what  it  was  like.   There  were  no  movies 
then.   This  was  two-a-day,  and,  oh,  they  had  I  don't 
know  how  many  acts-. 

Dunning:   Did  your  aunt  and  uncle  bring  you? 

Irizarri:   Yes,  they  used  to  take  me.   Then  the  vaudeville  came 
out;  they  had  what  they  called  a  five-a-day.   You  had 
your  movies  and  then  you  had  your  vaudeville,  and  of 
course  the  live  orchestra,  you  know,  you  had  your  big 
orchestra  in  the  front  there.   After  the  musicians  had 
I  don't  know  how  many  strikes,  they  were  kicked  out  of 
the  theaters,  and  that  was  too  bad.  Then  they  brought 
in  nothing  but  canned  music. 

Dunning:   That  was  probably  a  big  letdown  after  the  orchestras. 

Irizarri:   It  was  a  terrible  thing  because  so  many  musicians  were 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  very  few  houses  had  the  orch 
estra  after  that.   But  those  were  the  days,  and  that's 
how  I  got  interested  in  the  dance. 


Ruth  St.  Denis 


I  remember  my  first  serious  concert.   I  saw  Ruth 
St.  Denis.   She  danced  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  and 
Alfred  Hertz  was  the  conductor.   I  was  just  a  little 
youngster  at  the  time;  I  think  I  was  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old;  see,  I  was  growing  up  then.   And 
when  I  saw  Ruth  St.  Denis,  that  was  it.   Beautiful, 
and  all  these  finger  cymbals  and  ankle"  bells.  All  I 
remember  was  the  turning.   It  was  like  a  whirling 
dervish.   When  you're  a  child  you  go  in  for  the  effect. 
Ruth  St.  Denis  was  just  terrific,  and  I  remember  Alfred 
Hertz. 

I  got  interested  in  more  serious  dancing  through 
the  Dance  Magazine.   I  wanted  to  go  see  Ruth  St.  Denis, 


who  had  the  Denishawn  dancers,  and  it  was  at  the  Tivoli 
Theater.   I  didn't  care  about  anybody  else  because  I 
had  never  heard  of  them,  but  I  was  interested  in  Ruth 
St.  Denis,  and  then  of  course  her  handsome,  handsome 
husband  Ted  Shawn.   My  brother  bought  me  my  first 
ticket,  and  he  drove  me  down. 
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Dunning: 
Irizarri: 


Dunning: 
Irizarri: 


I  went  to  the  Tlvoli  and  I  saw  Doris  Humphrey  --she  did 
the  "Hoop  Dance"  --and  Charles  Weidman,  and  Ruth  St. 
Denis  and  her  husband  Ted  Shawn.   He  did  an  Indian 
dance.   I'll  never  forget  that.   So  then  my  dancing 
sort  of  turned  a  little  bit  there,  you  see,  from  want 
ing  to  do  th.e  kicks  and  the  splits  and  all  of  that. 

Was  that  the  first  time  you  had  seen  modern  dancing? 

That  wasn't  modern  dancing.  They  called  that  more  or 
less  interpretive  dancing.  The  first  modern  dancer  I 
saw  was  Mary  Wigman,  th,e  German  dance,  as  they  called 
it.   In  the  meantime  I  found  out  I  didn't  have  the 
technique  to  be  a  dancer. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you  didn't  have  the  technique? 

I  hadn't  had  any  lessons  whatsoever.   I  had  music 
lessons,  piano  lessons,  which  was  all  right,  but  I 
liked  the  dance.   I  had  to  express  myself,   as  it  were, 
physically,  it  was  one  of  those  things.   I  interpreted 
the  music  by  doing  "The  Fakir,"  and  I  did  "The  Dagger 
Dance."  It  was  real  cornball. 


Auditioning  for  Maude  Amber,  Vaudeville  Star 


Dunning : 
Irizarri: 


I  wanted  to  dance,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to 
it.   I  was  just  getting  out  of  high  school  at  the  time, 
and  then  I  had  to  set  my  career.   I  had  a  friend  and 
she  said,  "Well,  if  you  want  to  dance,  we'll  have  to 
find  out  if  you  have  any  talent  or  not."  And  so  they 
sent  me  down  to  Maude  Amber,  of  Blake  and  Amber. 

I'm  not  familiar  with  them. 

Winfield  Blake  and  Maude  Amber  were  great  big  vaude 
ville  stars- -they  were  it.   And  Maude  Amber  could  sing, 
she  had  the  most  beautiful  singing  voice.   Of  course, 
that  was  before  my  time.   They  had  a  costume  place 
down  on  Market  Street.   Winfield  Blake  and  Maude  Amber 
were  headliners.   I  had  a  picture  of  her  which  I  gave 
to  Russell  Hartley  for  the  Archives   [San  Francisco 
Archives  for  the  Performing  Arts] .   I  didn't  want  any 
thing  to  happen  to  it  because  she  was  a  special  pet  of 
mine. 
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Irizarri:   Maude  Amber  was  a  typical  gay  ninety:  buxomy,  with  the 
bodiced  gown,  and  her  carriage  was  superb.   She  had  a 
beautiful  voice.   Her  voice  was  contralto,  something 
like  Madame  Ernestine- Schumann -He ink.   Maude  Amber  was 
very  independent  and  very  professional,  and,  well,  who 
was  this  thing  coming  in  to  take  up  my  time?  But  she 
did  it  for  a  friend  of  hers. 

Being  brash  and  being  stupid  and  being  naive, 
let's  say,  and  quite  determined,  I  go  down,  and  no 
music,  no  nothing.   I  had  a  little  rubber  dagger  that 
I  got  in  one  of  these  trick  shops.   I  go  in  and  I  was, 
well,  I  was  defiant.   Maude  Amber  said,  "I  understand 
you  want  to  dance."  I  said,  "Yes."  She  asked,  "Who 
did  you  study  with?"   I  said,  "I  didn't  study  with 
anybody."  She  looked  at  me,  you  know,  right  down  her 
nose,  although  she  was  gracious;  somebody  else  would 
have  thrown  me  out. 

I  said,  "I  do 'The  Dagger  Dance'."  She  asked, 
"What  music  do  you  use?"  Well,  my  aunt  had  "Going  Up," 
and  I  liked  that  number  so  I  said,  "Well,  I  do  it  to 
'Going  Up.'"  She  looked  at  me  again  and  said,  "You  do 
it  to  'Going  Up'?"  "Yes."  She  said,  "Well,  I'll  sing 
it  for  you."   [sings  the  tune,  then  laughs]   So  I  die 
naturally  in  the  end.   Oh,  it  was  most  dramatic. 

Dunning:   How  long  was  your  presentation? 

Irizarri:  I  really  don't  know.  I  wasn't  professional  enough  to 
know  how  long  that  was.  Anyway,  I  did  that,  and  then 
I  did  "The  Fakir,"  to  "Danse  Arab."  I  saw  this  picture 
in  the  magazine,  and  being  that  everybody  said  that  I 
wasn't  good-looking  and  I  was  dark  and  this  and  that, 
I  might  as  well  take  advantage  of  it,  what  the  heck! 

So  I  made  myself  ugly,  and  I  did  this  [gesturing]. 
I  was  down  on  the  floor  like  a  fakir.   So  I  changed 
the  expression  on  my  face.   I  was  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  old.   And  I  got  into  this;  she  sat  up 
and  she  looked,  and  she  said,  "What  music  do  you  use?" 
I've  forgotten  what  it  was.   Oh,  it  was  something- - 
"Danse  Arab."   [sings  tune]   So  I  did  that.   I  told 
her  what  it  was,  so  she  hummed  that. 

I  finished,  and  I  got  up  and  I  looked  at  her.   If 
she  said  I  couldn't  do  it,  I  was  going  to  tell  her, 
"I'm  going  to  dance  anyway."  Maude  Amber  said,  "Well, 
Amalia,  that  is  your  name?"   I  said,  "Yes."   "You  are 
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Irizarri:  very  talented,  but  I  will  tell  you  this:  you  are  not  a 
dancer,  you  are  a  mime.  If  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  take 
any  lessons  whatsoever;  you  are  a  natural  actress." 

So  I  went  out  with  my  head  way  up  high  and  my 
chest  out,  but  I  took  dancing  anyway.   But  I  think  I 
should  have  followed  her  advice,  because  there  weren't 
very  many  dance  mimes.  Angna  Enters  was  a  dance  mime, 
and  I  was  more  or  less  a  dance  mime.   But  anyway,  that 
was  that . 

Dunning:   Well,  that  was  quite  a  beginning. 
Irizarri:  That  was  quite  a  beginning. 


First  Lessons  in  Dance 


Dunning:   Who  did  you  study  with  for  the  first  time? 

Irizarri:   The  very  first  time  I  studied  with  the  McFarland- 

Joy  Studio.   A  friend  of  mine  introduced  me  to  Julio 
Ramaciotti,  and  I  was  going  to  take  from  him,  but  he 
was  leaving  for  New  York  to  be  in  a  musical  comedy. 
He  was  very  well  known  in  San  Francisco.   He  was  con 
nected  witk  the  San  Francisco  Junior  League  Club.   Oh, 
for  years  he  taught  up  there.   Ramaciotti  was  a 
terrific  dancer.   He  was  marvelous.   He  studied  with 
Adolph  Bolra.   He  had  ballet  and  the  whole  bit.   He  was 
an  all-around  dancer.   He  could  do  tap  like  no  one. 
He  only  moved  from  his  hips  right  on  down  his  legs 
right  under  him.   And  he  was  very  good-looking,  very 
handsome,  I'd  like  to  tell  you! 


McFarland-Joy  Studio 


Anyway,  Ramaciotti  told  me  he  couldn't  teach  me 
because  he  was  going  back  East.   He  sent  me  down  the 
street  to  the  McFarland-Joy  Studio,  which  was  at 
1226  Sutter.  They  had  everything  I  wanted,  the  stretch 
ing  out  on  the  barre  and  kicking  your  heels  up  and 
kind  of  kick  the  back  of  your  head.   Theatrical 
dancing  they  called  it. 

Dunning:   That's  what  it  was  called,  theatrical  dance? 
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Irizarri 


Dunning: 
Irizarri 


Dunning: 
Irizarri 
Dunning : 
Irizarri 


Yes,  they  went  in  for  theatrical  dancing,  but  they  had 
a  terrific  foundation  in  ballet  because  they  had  both 
studied  with  Madame  Elvira  Morosini  here  in  San  Fran 
cisco. 


How  were  your  classes  structured  there? 
every  day  or  every  week? 


Did  you  study 


Oh  no,  no,  no.   I  couldn't  afford  it.   See,  I  was 
paying  for  my  own  lessons  at  the  time.   I  studied  once 
a  week,  an  hour  and  a  half,  then  I  took  one  private 
lesson,  about  a  half  an  hour.   That's  how  I  got 
started. 

Then  I  got  the  magazines  of  course,  because  I  was 
stage-struck  by  way  of  the  dance.   There  was  a  maga 
zine  in  those  days  called  The  Dance  Magazine,  and  that 
was  a  terrific  magazine.   It  had  all  of  the  vaudeville, 
but  it  also  had  all  of  the  concert  dancers  in  there. 
I  would  read  all  of  these  things,  like  any  movie- 
struck  kid.   Let's  face  it,  it's  typical,  in  a 
different  way,  like  the  youngsters  will  go  for  the 
rock-and-roll  and  the  punk  and  all  of  that  today. 
They  had  Michio  Ito  in  this  magazine.   They  had 
Margaret  Severn  in  this  magazine. 

When  I  would  see  Margaret  Severn's  name  in  the 
paper,  that  she  was  going  to  be  at  the  Golden  Gate, 
I'd  run  down  to  see  her  because  I  had  already  seen 
her  in  this  dance  magazine.   Oh,  I  was  right  near  a 
star,  see.   And  she  was  awfully  good.   She  did  toe 
work.   She  sent  me  her  picture. 

Did  you  go  up  to  her  after  the  performance? 

No,  I  wasn't  that  bold. 

How  did  you  get  her  picture? 

I  wrote  to  the  theater,  and  I  told  her  I  had  seen  her, 
and  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  dancer  and  all  this  and 
that,  and  crying  on  her  shoulder,  as  it  were.   So 
Margaret  Severn  told  me,  "You  can  only  succeed  if 
you're  determined.   If  you  want  to  be  a  dancer,  con 
tinue,  because  you'll  be  a  dancer  if  you  have 
determination."  And  she  was  right. 

Then  Michio  Ito  came  to  the  City,  and  I  had  seen 
him  in  this  magazine.   He  was  at  the  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium,  on  Sutter  and  Van  Ness.   Now  they've  made 
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Irizarri:   it  into  Regency  One  and  Regency  Two  theaters,  but  it 
used  to  be  an  auditorium  with,  a  stage  and  balconies 
on  the  side.   I  had  seen  Michio  I to  in  the  magazine, 
and  that's  how  I  became  interested  in  another  type  of 
the  dance.   See,  you  develop,  just  like  in  reading. 

Dunning:   You  had  really  done  your  research. 

Irizarri:  Yes.   So  when  I  saw  that,  I  said,  "I  want  to  be  a 

concert  dancer."  But  I  continued  with  the  McFarland- 
Joy  Dancers  because  I  liked  them,  and  they  had  given 
me  everything.   I  was  very  fortunate  I  had  such  a 
good  background  and  good  foundation. 

Dunning:   How  long  did  you  study  with  them? 

Irizarri:   I  studied  with  them  I  think  steadily  for  about  three 

years,  but  we  had  been  friends  up  until  Ethyl  [Joy]  died, 


Peters  Wright  School  of  Dance 


Then  a  friend  of  mine  got  me  interested  in 
changing  my  style.   I  had  gone  as  far  as  I  could  with 
the  McFarland-Joy  Dancers,  not  technically  but  artist 
ically,  dancingly,  let's  say.   Then  I  went  to  the 
Peters  Wright  Studio.   Lenore  Peters  Job  was  my 
teacher.   I  studied  with  her,  and  I  took  a  half -hour 
lesson. 

Dunning:   What  kind  of  dance  was  that? 

Irizarri:  Well,  Lenore,  have  you  ever  heard  of  her? 

Dunning:    I  have  heard  of  her. 

Irizarri:  Oh,  she's  marvelous!   You  should  meet  her,  my  God. 
She's  over  in  Oakland.   You  be  sure  and  meet  her. 
She's  one  person  you  should  interview.   She's  ninety- 
three  years  old,  so  if  you're  going  to  see  her  you'd 
better  get  going!   Anyway,  Lenore  had  a  terrific 
background.   She  was  an  actress,  and  her  sister  was 
Anita  Peters  Wright  of  the  Peters  Wright  Dancers. 
Lenore  was  basically  self-taught,  more  or  less  a 
modern,  interpretive  dancer  and  very  classical  and 
very  concert. 
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Concert  Dancing 


Dunning:   What  do  you  mean  by  "concert  dancing"? 

Irizarri:   Concert  dancing  is  like  Martha  Graham,  Baryshnikov,  the 
San  Francisco  Ballet,  the  Oakland  Ballet.   They're 
dancers  that  go  to  the  Zellerbach  Theater,  like  Bella 
Levritzky.   It's  just  like  the  way  you  give  a  piano 
concert  at  the  Opera  House  or  a  violin  concert  at  the 
Opera  House.   With  the  concert  dancer,  you  launch 
yourself,  you  put  yourself  on.   Nobody  backs  you  up. 
You're  not  employed;  you  are  self-employed.   For 
instance,  say,  you  want  to  give  a  reading,  you  have 
to  hire  your  own  theater,  do  everything  yourself. 
Maybe  if  you're  lucky  you  might  get  an  agent  to  help 
you,  but  you  launch  yourself;  you  pay  for  everything 
yourself. 

Dunning:   All  the  initiative  and  expenses. 

Irizarri:   Yes.   Unless  you're  with,  a  company,  but  the  head  of 
that  company,  like  say  you  are  with.  Martha  Graham  or 
Ruth  St.  Denis  or- -I  have  more  or  less  lost  touch 
with  the  younger  dancers,  modern  dancers  in  New  York 
City,  but  they  launch  themselves,  and  then  if  you're 
lucky  you  may  get  paid.   But  that's  it. 

With  concert  work,  you  don't  go  in  for  all  of 
that  glamour.   It's  just  like  the  difference  between 
an  operatic  star  and  a  rock-and-roll  singer.   One  is 
strictly  theatrical  and  the  other  is  more  concert. 
Your  whole  approach  is  different,  the  way  you  posture 
yourself  is  different;  one  is  tinselly  and  the  other 
is  more  subdued,  just  like  if  you're  going  to  write 
for  a  newspaper  column  a  la  Herb  Caen  or  are  you  going 
to  write  a  newspaper  column  like  Eric  Severeid,  a  more 
serious  mode.   It's  an  entirely  different  approach. 

Dunning:   That  brings  up  to  me  the  issue  of  audiences.   What 

were  the  audiences  like  then?  What  were  they  looking 
for?  Could  you  get  a  sense  of  that? 

Irizarri:   Audiences  for  whom? 

Dunning:    For  the  interpretive  dancers  or  the  concert  dancers. 

Irizarri:   You  get  the  same  kind  of  an  audience  as  the  difference 
between  going  to  a  rock-and-roll  group  or  the  Billy 
Graham  Singers  or  going  to  the  Opera  House  or  going  to 
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Irizarri:   the  symphony.   If  you  go  to.  the  symphony  you  see  an 

entirely  different  group  of  people.   You  do  go  to  the 
symphony,  do  you  not? 

Dunning :   Yes . 

Irizarri:  All  right.  Or,  if  you  go  to  the  Warfield  Theater  to 
see  Tom  Jones  or  something  like  that  or  Shirley 
MacLaine,  although  Shirley  MacLaine  gets  both.   It's 
the  same  way  with  Carol  Channing,  she  gets  a  mixture. 
The  people  who  go  to  the  opera  want  to  see  something 
[with]  a  little  finesse,  a  real  professional,  you  see. 
If  you  go  to  the  Sigmund  Stern  Grove  and  they  have, 
say,  Turk  Murphy,  like  they  had -a  couple  of  weeks  ago-- 
of  course  I'm  a  fan  of  his;  I  love  Dixieland  music  and 
all  of  that --it's  an  entirely  different  audience,  an 
entirely  different  approach  than  the  people  who  go  to 
see  just  the  symphony.   It's  the  same  way  with  the 
concert  dancer. 

I'll  tell  you  who  has  brought  people  closer  to 
the  dance—and  I  capitalize  that,  capital  D,  to  the 
Dance --was  Baryshnikov,  Rudolf  Nureyev,  and  Mar got 
Fonteyn.   People  are  appreciating  the  dance  more  so 
now  because  they  see  them  on  television.  And  there's 
a  big  difference  between  seeing  Baryshnikov  in  those 
dances  than  the  Solid  Gold,  although  those  people  can 
dance  too.   That's  theatrical  dancing  where  the  other 
is  concert  dancing. 


Lenore  Peters  Job 


Dunning:  Well,  that  was  a  pretty  good  explanation  you  gave  me. 
Right  before  that  we  were  talking  about  Lenore  Peters 
Job.  How  long  did  you  study  with,  her? 

Irizarri:   I  studied  with  her  for  about  three  years,  and  she  had 
given  me  an  entirely  different  viewpoint  of  the  dance 
It  was  more  subdued;  you  just  went  at  it  differently. 
I  did  Salome,  and  I  got  a  big  hand  on  that.   It  was 
more  or  less  my  style  because  it  was  a  combination 
pantomime  and  the  dance.   I  did  that  as  a  solo. 

Dunning:    Where  did  you  do  that? 
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Irizarri:   Lenore  was  one  of  those  teachers  who  gave  a  recital 
once  a  year,  and  she  called  it  "Afternoon  of  the 
Dance,"  and  it  was  at  the  Community  Playhouse. 

Dunning:   Which  was  where? 

Irizarri:   They  call  it  the  Marines  Memorial  Theater  now,  but 

before  the  war  and  before  the  marines  took  the  build 
ing  over,  it  was  the  Western  Women's  Club  and  then 
the  Community  Playhouse.   It  was  a  paid  audience. 
Lenore  was  a  good  businesswoman  and  everything  was 
done  very  professionally.   Lenore  had  never  been  an 
amateur  because  she  started  out  as  an  actress,  a 
professional,  and  then  she  was  with  the  Peters  Wright 
Dancers,  and  they  toured  the  whole  United  States. 
Lenore  was  never  a  "ham,"  as  it  were;  she  was  always 
a  professional.   The  same  way  with  McFar land- Joy ,  they 
had  had  professional  experience.   Anybody  who's  going 
to  take  the  dance,  always  take  from  a  professional 
because  they  give  you  that  slant,  no  fooling.   So 
Lenore  provided  this  theater  for  her  pupils. 


'Sketches  in  Pantomime" 


Dunning:   Was  that  your  first  performance  with  her? 

Irizarri:   That  was  my  first  performance  with  her,  but  my  first 
performance  was  when  I  launched  myself  in  that  panto 
mime  in  1930,  which  I  did  myself,  which  Lenore  saw. 

Dunning:    Could  you  explain  that?  What  was  that? 

Irizarri:   "Sketches  in  Pantomime."  I  gave  my  own  concert;  I 

launched  myself,  paid  for  it  myself,  and  I  didn't  know 
what  in  the  world  I  was  doing.   The  girl  who  played 
the  piano  for  me  graduated  from  high  school  with  me. 
The  two  of  us  were  stupid  and  naive,  and  we  gave  this 
performance!   It  was  at  the  Little  French  Theater, 
which  has  since  been  torn  down. 

Dunning:   Where  was  that  located? 

Irizarri:   That  was  located  on  Washington  Street,  out  in  the  Polk 
Gulch  district. 

Dunning:    Did  you  have  an  audience? 
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Irizarri: 

Dunning: 
Irizarri: 


Dunning: 
Irizarri: 


I  had  a  terrific  audience, 
me. 


Yes,  they  all  paid  to  see 


Did  you  do  your  own  publicity? 

I  did  everything  by  myself.   I  did  everything,  and  I 
didn't  get  much  publicity  because  I  didn't  know  much 
about  it.   But  all  of  my  friends  and  the  girls  I 
graduated  with  from  Notre  Dame,  and  of  course 
Florence  had  her  friends  since  she  played  the  piano, 
and  Beatrice  Shaw  offered  to  help  me;  she  was  my 
dresser.   We  were  in  school  together  down  in  Redwood 
City.  And  Beatrice  became  a  dancer. 

I  don't  think  I  even  got  any  criticism  because  I 
really  didn't  care.   I  was  too  stupid  to  know  what  it 
was  all  about.  All  I  knew  was  I  wanted  to  perform,  a 
real  ham.   Even  now  when  Lenore  comes  to  see  me  she 
says,  "Amalia,  you  were  so  brave."  [laughing] 

How  old  were  you  at  that  time? 

I  was  about  nineteen  land]  stupid! 


Dunning: 
Irizarri; 


Dunning: 
Irizarri: 

Dunning: 
Irizarri: 


When  I  look  back  now,  I  should  have  continued. 
Do  you  mean  performing? 

I  should  have  continued  with  my  technique,  but 
continued  giving  sketches  in  pantomime.   But  it  was 
during  the  Depression  and  things  were  very,  very 
tough. 

How  were  you  supporting  yourself  during  this  time? 

I  was  taking  care  of  children.   I  was  what  they  call  a 
child's  nurse. 

Did  you  live  in  at  the  home? 

Yes,  I  lived  in  at  the  home.   That's  how  I  did  it.   I 
was  never  on  WPA  or  Relief  or  anything  like  that.   It 
was  during  the  Depression,  and  I  learned  a  great  deal 
that  way  too.   Learned  people,  human  nature,  children. 
Even  though  I'm  not  married  and  never  had  children,  I 
know  all  about  children.   I'm  very  rich  that  way,  very 
rich. 
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Dunning:   How  did  you  get  your  first  job  as  a  child's  nurse? 

Irizarri:   I  got  it  through  a  friend  of  my  aunt's.   Then  I  quit 
and  just  sort  of  worked  hither,  thither,  and  yon, 
washing  dishes  and  taking  care  of  children  and  baby 
sitting  and  cleaning  house  and  living  in  a  room,  but 
continuing  on  with  my  lessons. 

After  I  left  Peters  Wright,  through  Michio  Ito, 
he  got  me  into  the  Estelle  Reed  Studio.   He  suggested 
that  I  go  to  see  Estelle  Reed.   Personally,  I  think  I 
wanted  to  join  his  group  in  sort  of  a  sneaky  way.   I 
often  wonder  what  ever  motivated  me  to  go  and  have  an 
interview  to  show  my  work.   And  I  did  a  very  ghastly 
number,  Danse  Macabre.   It  was  more  or  less  a  panto 
mime,  but  I  had  my  own  style  of  the  dance,  because 
I'm  tight  in  the  hips.   I  never  particularly  cared  to 
actually  go  in  for  the  ballet  because  that  was  not  my 
cup  of  tea,  because  I  couldn't  express  myself,  as  it 
were. 

So  I  did  Danse  Macabre  for  Michio  Ito,  and  he  told 
me  that  I  was  creative,  that  I  had  my  own  creative  style. 
In  other  words,  he'd  never  seen  anything  like  it  before! 
[laughing]   Of  course  he  was  being  very  nice  to  me,  so 
he  said,  "If  you  want  to  really  get  ahead  in  the  dance, 
study  here.   You  are  in  the  best  school."  So  I  quit 
Lenore--!  more  or  less  had  gone  as  far  as  I  could 
there- -and  then  I  studied  with  Estelle  Reed  and  Alice 
Reawold,  who  was  my  teacher. 


Studies  with  Alice  Reawold  and  Estelle  Reed 


Dunning: 
Irizarri : 


Now  Alice  Reawold  is  known  as  Lisa  Caron.   She 
was  terrific.   She  had  studied  with  [Theodore]  Kosloff 
and  then  went  in  for  the  modern  and  danced  in  Paris 
and  all  over  Europe.   She  was  a  terrific  teacher. 
Estelle  Reed  was  in  Europe  at  the  time,  so  I  studied 
with  Alice.   Then  when  Estelle  came  back  I  studied 
with  Estelle. 

What  was  Estelle's  style? 

Estelle  was  a  modern  dancer  with  a  terrific  ballet 
technique  background.   Estelle  was  the  one  who  opened 
the  Opera  House.   She  did  Bolero  and  everything  there. 
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Irizarri:   She  was  a  Madame  Morosini  girl,  and  she  also  studied 

with  Kosloff  and  was  in  the  movies  down  in  Los  Angeles. 
But  Estelle  was  a  dancer.   I  don't  know  if  you  know 
what  I  mean.   Now  the  others  could  teach  and  they 
could  dance.   I  mean  Ethyl  was  a  terrific  dancer;  she 
had  her  own  style,  and  Lenore  had  her  own  style,  but 
Estelle  was  a  dancer. 

Dunning:   Just  naturally? 

Irizarri:   No,  that  came  from  hard  work;  no  one  is  ever  a  dancer 

naturally.   You  may  have  the  talent,  but  you  have  to  be 
trained,  just  like  a  singer.   A  person  may  have  a 
beautiful  voice,  but  it  has  to  be  trained.  A  person 
may  know  how  to  write,  but  you  have  to  know  the  tech 
nique.   You  have  to  have  the  tools  to  work  with. 

Estelle  had  studied  the  dance  with  Madame  Morosini 
since  she  was  around  seven  or  eight  years  old,  worked 
right  on  straight  through.   She  was  a  fortunate  person 
because  she  had  the  body.   When  she  got  out  on  the 
floor  and  she  danced,  she  was  a  pro.  When  she  got  on 
that  studio  floor,  she  was  no  longer  the  person  who 
had  just  entered  the  room  in  her  street  clothes;  when 
she  was  on  that  studio  floor,  she  was  a  dancer. 

Now  you've  had  teachers,  and  the  minute  they  enter 
the  classroom  you  know  they're  a  teacher.   Well,  every 
thing  stops  and  this  is  it;  you  know  you're  going  to  be 
taught.   But  Estelle  got  on  that  floor  there, 
everything  was  outside  and  you  stood  up  and  you  were 
ready,  you  know,  because  otherwise,  bingo!   But  when 
she  moved,  her  shoulders,  her  head,  her  fingers,  her 
feet,  she  danced. 

Dunning:   Sounds  wonderful. 

Irizarri:  She  was.   She  was  a  terrific  dancer.   But  Estelle  was 
very,  very  strict  and  there  was  no  fooling,  those  eyes 
would  snap.   She  worked  for  it,  but  it  was  there ,  you 
see,  it  was  there"!   She  was  a  born  dancer.   I  was  very 
fortunate  to  have  had  her  as  a  teacher.   In  fact  I  was 
fortunate  in  all  of  the  teachers  I  had. 

Cora*gave  the  hula;  she  was  the  first  hula  dancer 
in  San  Francisco.   She  taught  the  hula  in  the  homes  in 
Pacific  Heights  and  all  over,  but  it  was  the  hula  in 
its  graceful  form.   It  was  a  folk  dance,  not  a  hootchy- 
kootchy.   There's  a  difference. 


*Cora  McFarland 
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Dunning:    It  was  an  ethnic  dance? 

Irizarri:   Yes.   The  hula  was  very  soft  and  very  gentle  and 

graceful,  and  it  was  done  very,  very  beautifully.  None 
of  this  slap,  bang,  biff,  boom,  ahh  stuff,  with  the 
bump  and  the  grind,  no.   No  Egyptianella,*  but  the  real 
hula.   And  the  hands,  Cora  always  worked  on  the  hands 
first,  and  the  shoulders  had  to  be  still.   The  footwork 
had  to  be  perfect,  and  the  hips  swayed  gently  and 
beautifully.   It  was  a  graceful  dance  the  way  she 
taught  it.   I  was  very  fortunate  in  my  teachers,  all 
right  here  in  San  Francisco. 


Ann  Mundstock's  Studio  Party,  1930s 


Dunning:   When  did  you  first  meet  Ann  Mundstock? 

Irizarri:   Well,  we  had  what  they  call  a  Dance  Council  of  Cali 
fornia,  and  it  was  made  up  of  concert  dancers.   Now 
the  theatrical  dancers,  or  as  they  call  them  the 
professional  dancers,  belonged  to  what  is  called  the 
California  State  Dancing  Teachers  Masters  Association. 
They  had  their  own  group,  and  so  all  of  us  modern 
dancers  formed  our  own  group.   You  know,  it  was  one  of 
those  cliques! 

So  Ann  Mundstock  was  approached  because  she  had 
studied  with  Rudolf  von  Laban,  and  she  was  a  German 
modern  dancer,  one  of  the  few  in  San  Francisco,  who 
was  a  natural.   I  remember  she  gave  a  studio  party 
and  it  was  at  533  Sacramento  Street.   It  was  a  how-do- 
you-do  and  everything  was  done  very  socially,  and  I 
was  very  reserved.   I  was  still  a  beginner,  in  awe  of 
the  whole  bit.   Florence  Kennedy,  the  one  who  played 
the  piano  at  my  performance,  came  with  me.   I  said, 
"Well,  let's  go."   This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
actually  been  in  the  social  set,  as  it  were,  in  my  own 
dance  world.   So  we  went,  and  that's  how  I  got  to  meet 
Ann  Mundstock.   She  was  very  charming. 


*Egyptianella:  Little  Egypt  introduced  the  hootchy- 
kootchy  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1893.  [A.  Irizarri] 
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Dunning:   This  was  in  the  thirties? 

Irizarri:  Yes.  She  was  very,  very  charming,  very,  very  gracious, 
and  she  had  beautiful,  soft  floors.  I  was  more  or  less 
hobohemian- like . 

Dunning :   Hobohemian? 

Irizarri:  Yes,  we  were  called  hobohemians;  that  is,  I_  was,  I'm 
not  saying  they  were.   It  just  delighted  me  that  we 
had  to  take  off  our  shoes  before  we  could  go  into  this 
studio,  because  the  wood  was  nice  and  soft  and  we 
would  mar  it.   But  I  didn't  know  that  was  the  reason; 
I  just  thought,  "Well,  this  is  it!"  I  was  just 
thrilled  and  was  real  young  and  naive.   That's  how  I 
first  met  her. 

I  don't  know  how  it  happened.   I  was  the  member 
ship  secretary  for  the  Dance  Council  of  California, 
and  then  I  was  also  membership  secretary  when  we  were 
at  the  San  Francisco  Dance  League.   So  that's  how  I 
got  to  know  and  to  meet  all  of  these  different  people. 
I  had  always  been  very  fond  of  Ann  because  she  was 
such  a  lady  and  so  gracious,  and  she  was  charming  to 
everybody,  regardless  of  who,  whether  you  were  just  a 
snippy  little  thing  or  anything,  she  was  charming. 

So  then  Estelle  Reed  had  gone  to  Europe.   It  was 
the  summertime,  and  I  didn't  know  what  in  the  world  to 
do  because  it  was  the  summertime  and  the  students, 
some  of  them  were  going  to  Bennington,  Vermont,  and 
places  like  that.   Estelle  no  longer  had  her  studio, 
and  I  was  saying  to  myself,  "Well,  I  better  go  to 
McFarland- Joy."   I  had  been  working  with  them  off  and 
on  to  keep  in,  and  they  would  ask  me  if  I  wanted  to 
dance  in  their  recitals,  to  do  the  "Gypsy  Dance"  and 
others . 


Summer  Class  with  Welland  Lathrop 


The  telephone  rang- -this  was  '35  or  '36- -I  heard 
this  delightful  voice  with  the  German  accent  saying, 
"Amalia?"  "Yes."  Ann  asked,  "What  are  you  doing  this 
summer?"   I  said,  "Well,  I  am  not  doing  anything."  And 
she  said,  "Well,  how  would  you  like  to  come  and  take  a 
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Irizarri 


Dunning : 
Irizarri 


summer  course  with  Welland  Lathrop  for  six  weeks?" 
Well,  I  almost  went  through  the  floor.   So  then  I  said, 
"Oh,  I  would  love  to." 

Ann  said,  "We  have  four  dancers  and  we  need  a 
fifth,  and  you're  such  a  good  dancer  we  would  like  you 
to  come."  You  know,  "such  a  good  dancer,"  that  was 
the  gimmick,  because  I  was  just  average.   That's  how  I 


got  in  down  there,  and  that's 
actually  know  Ann  Mundstock. 


how  I  really  got  to 


But  Welland  Lathrop  was  teaching  the  class? 

Welland Lathrop  had  just  come  in  from  New  York,  and  he 
had  studied  with  Martha  Graham.  The  Graham  technique 
was  the  in  thing,  the  German  dance  was  the  out  thing. 


Differences  Between  the  Graham  Technique  and  the 
German  Dance 

Dunning:    Can  you  differentiate  the  two  for  me? 

Irizarri:   Yes,  I  certainly  can.   This  is  my  opinion;  I  don't 

want  to  be  hung  up  by  my  toes  and  my  thumbs  [laughing] 
because  this  is  my  opinion,  and  I  have  stated  it  many 
times.   Now,  Martha  Graham  is  a  beautiful  dancer;  she 
is  an  artist  and  that  is  her  own  way  of  expression 
because  she  has  the  body  for  it. 

She  had  been  at  Denishawn  and  she  had  gone  to 
India  and  she  had  learned  the  swastika*  and  all  of 
these  different  things,  and  she  had  formed  her  own 
technique.   Now,  with  technique,  it's  all  leg  and 
extensions  and  stretch  way  out.  [demonstrating]   And 
to  me,  that  was  like  putting  me  on  a  rack. 

Now,  the  Wigman  work,  the  German  dancing,  it's  all 
body  undulation,  it's  soft,  and  you  dance  on  the 
floor,  you  move;  you  don't  sit  on  the  floor  and  you 


*Swastika:  a  Hindu  sitting  position  that  Martha  Graham 
used  as  an  integral  part  of  her  technique.  [A.  Irizarri] 
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Irizarri:   don't  roll  on  the  floor  or  anything  like  that.   The 
Wigman  work,  the  German  work,  or  the  way  I  studied 
with  Estelle  Reed  and  with  Lenore,  you  moved  fast  on 
your  feet;  you  had  to  move.   You  just  moved  on  your 
feet  and  then  if  you  wanted  to,  you  stopped,  but  you 
used  your  body.   You  had  your  impulses,  and  of  course 
you  moved  your  torso  and  extended  your  leap  too,  but 
it  was  more  undulating  movement. 

Dunning:   The  German? 

Irizarri:   Yes,  the  German.   We  no  longer  called  it  the  German, 

we  called  it  the  modern,  and  being  American  we  more  or 
less  put  in  our  own  expressions,  as  it  were.   So 
Martha  Graham's  work,  to  me,  was  different  because  .it 
was  more  static,  more  stationary.   So  then  when  I  had 
that  course  with  We  Hand  Lathrop,  that  six-weeks 
course  was  the  most  excruciating  moment,  but  I  stuck 
it  out  because  Ann  Mundstock  had  asked  me  to,  and  then 
it  was  free . 

Dunning:   You  had  a  scholarship? 

Irizarri:   I  had  this  scholarship,  as  it  were,  and  it  was  entirely 
different,  but  I  hated  every  moment  of  it. 

Dunning:   Why  was  it  excruciating? 

Irizarri:  Because  I'm  tight  in  the  groin  of  the  hip  bone. 

[gesturing]   And  you  had  to  stretch  your  legs  way  out 
and  bang  your  forehead  on  the  floor  and  my  head  would 
be  inches  from  the  floor.   It  was  very  strange,  because 
to  me  that  was  not  dancing.   Then  you'd  hold  your  hand 
a  certain  way.  [demonstrating] 

Everything  was  rigid,  you  see,  and  I  was  used  to 
going  wheel  like  that,  although  we  had  long  leg 
stretches,  but  you'd  lean  way  back  and  you  stretched 
out.   But  then  there  was  a  certain  undulating  movement, 
it  was  soft,  and  you  twirled  and  you  moved,  where  this 
other  [makes  deep  voice  while  gesturing] ;  it  was  like 
doing  the  minuet  in  an  armor  suit,  if  you  can  get  the 
idea.   Now  that's  the  way  I  would  express  it.   No,  that 
was  not  for  me.   The  others  were  in  ecstasy. 

Dunning:   The  other  people  in  the  group? 

Irizarri:  Yes. 

Dunning:   Do  you  remember  the  other  people  in  that  class? 
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Irizarri:   Well,  Ding  [Marcelle  Chesse  Arian] ,  Esther  Fehlen, 

Bernice  Mintz.   There  were  two  boys.   One  boy's  name 
was  Gregory  and  the  other's  last  name  was  Simpson. 
I've  forgotten  their  first  names.   I  felt  sorry  for 
those  boys  because  they  were  going  through  having  an 
excrutiating  [experience]  the  way  I  was,  because  it  was 
strange. 

Welland,  oh,  he  was  marvelous;  he  got  his  foot  way 
out  to  the  side  and  his  hand  out  here,  and  he  could 
bend  his  head  down  on  the  floor.   That  to  me  wasn't 
dancing.   He  gave  us  I  don't  know  how  many  different 
routines  because  naturally  it  was  going  to  culminate 
by  giving  a  concert  at  the  Community  Playhouse. 

In  those  days  we  had  streetcars  on  Market  Street, 
and  when  I'd  go  home  I'd  have  to  walk  sideways  and  I'd 
just  get  one  foot  up,  and  I  was  in  pain,  I  would  be  so 
sore.   Then  I  could  hardly  climb  into  the  tub  and  sit 
there  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  I  had  a  glass  of  sherry, 
sit  and  then  turn  the  faucet  off  with  my  toes,  you 
know,  pull  the  thing  out,  got  to  put  in  some  more  water 
and  just  sit  there.   Then  I  had  to  do  the  same  thing 
all  over  again  the  next  day. 

Dunning:    Was  it  every  day? 

Irizarri:   Every  day,  for  six  weeks,  and  you  got  an  hour  off  for 
lunch,  you  better  believe  it. 

Dunning:    Was  that  the  most  intensive  study  that  you  did? 

Irizarri:   Yes,  that  was  the  most  intensive.   Then  Welland  gave 
this  concert.   Oh,  one  of  the  things  we  had  to  do, 
we  had  to  hold  our  leg  out  like  that  [demonstrating] 
and  then  sit  very  slowly  down  on  the  floor  without 
putting  your  hand  on  the  floor.   I  put  my  hand  on  the 
floor,  I  was  the  only  one  in  the  group,  and  I  stuck 
out  like  a  sore  thumb.   But  I  was  afraid  I'd  lose  my 
balance  and  do  a  back  somersault. 


The  thing  that  I  wasn't 
danced  in  other  concerts  with 
and  the  McFarland-Joy--to  me 
was  that  we  had  to.  warm  up  on 
was  at  eight-thirty,  and  all 
to  be  there  at  seven  o'clock 
and  be  up  on  the  stage  and  go 
ciating  exercises  for  one  sol 


used  to- -because  I  had 
the  Estelle  Reed  group 

the  most  horrible  thing 
the  stage.   Curtain  time 

of  us  little  darlings  had 

in  our  practice  outfits 
through  these  whole  excru- 

id  hour.   That  was  our 
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Dunning: 
Irizarri : 


Irizarri:   warming  up.   Then  we  had  to  get  all  made  up  and  then 

dance.   You  don't  know  how  I  hated  it,  oh,  how  I  hated 
the  whole  thing. 

Dunning:   Was  that  the  first  time  that  you  really  hated  to  dance? 

Irizarri:  That  was  the  only  time  I  hated  that  particular  tech 
nique,  because  to  me  it  was  not  the  dance,  and  it  was 
very,  very  painful,  but  it  was  a  marvelous  experience. 
I  gained  a  great  deal  out  of  it,  I  think. 

Like  what?  What  did  you  gain  out  of  it? 

I  had  six  weeks  training  making  the  body  do  a  lot  of 
things.   It  was  just  like  practicing  scales  on  the 
piano  for  eight  hours.   You  gain  something  out  of  it 
because  you  become  facile.   I  gained  because  then  I 
knew  what  I  liked  and  what  I  didn't  like,  and  I  think 
I  did  get  some  balance  out  of  it. 

I'm  one  of  the  unfortunate  people  who  has  very, 
very  poor  balance.   I  can  dance;  I  am  a  good  dancer, 
I've  always  been  told  that,  but  if  I  have  to  stand  on 
one  foot  say  for  ten  minutes,  no  way  could  I  do  that, 
no  way.   Those  are  the  things  I  look  for  when  I  watch 
dancers.   I  look  at  it  from  a  professional  [angle],  and 
when  they  can  hold  their  balance,  I  say,  "Oh,  isn't 
that  wonderful."  I  look  at  it  from  that  angle. 

Now,  Martha  Graham,  I  could  watch  her  all  day 
because  she's  wonderful,  but  she's  the  only  one  in  my 
opinion  who  could  do  anything  like  that  and  make  it 
look  like  the  dance,  where  everybody  else  to  me  it  was 
one  phase  of  exercises  going  into  another  . 

Dunning:   Did  you  feel  that's  how  Welland's  dance  was? 

Irizarri:   Well,  Welland  was  a  man,  and  he  could  do  things  that 

he  expected  women  to  do;  we're  built  differently.  That 
was  my  viewpoint  the  whole  time.   He  was  good,  but  he 
was  not  my  cup  of  tea.   I  didn't  take  from  him. 

Dunning:   After  that? 

Irizarri:   Oh,  no  way,  no  way.   Because  that  was  not  my  cup  of 

tea;  it  just  wasn't  my  style.   In  the  dance  everybody 
has  a  different  style  and  a  different  approach.   That's 
why  we  have  so  many  different  studios;  what  appeals  to 
one  doesn't  appeal  to  the  other.   I've  seen  Welland  and 
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Irizarri:   I've  gone  to  his  studio  and  watched  recitals.   But  I 

think  he  knew  that  I  didn't  particularly  care  for  that 
because  we  were  never  warm.   We  were  never  friendly. 

Dunning:   After  that? 

Irizarri:   No,  even  during  that  time.   He  did  tell  me  that  I  could 
move  and  I  learned  things  quickly.   I  could  pick  it  up 
just  like  that,   you  see,  but  I  got  that  from  the  Reed 
studio,  because  that's  the  way  Estelle  was:  you  moved 
or  you'd  get  knocked  down  by  a  motorcar  or  something, 
you  moved,  you  danced,  as  it  were.   So  that  was  my 
experience  there,  but  that's  how  I  got  to  know  Ann 
Mundstock. 

Dunning:    Was  Ann  Mundstock  present  at  Welland's  classes? 

laizarri:   Oh,  no,  she  retired  to  her  own  room,  and  she  was  very 
gracious  and  very  nice. 

Dunning:    Was  this  at  her  studio? 

Irizarri:   Yes,  it  was  at  her  studio.   She  was  the  one  that  gave 
us  her  studio,  and  Ray  Green*  would  come  in.  He  taught 
us  percussion.   Ray  Green  was  May  0 'Donnell 's**  husband, 
but  at  that  time  they  hadn't  even  met.   Hanya  Holm 
would  come  in  and  see  Ann  Mundstock  and  Tina  Flade. 

Dunning:    Can  you  talk  about  Hanya  Holm  and  Tina  Flade? 

Irizarri:   Hanya  Holm,  there  was  something  about  her;  she  was 

beautifully  dressed.   And  of  course  we  were  dancers  and 
we  were  more  or  less  broke.   I  had  no  lipstick.   I 
didn't  wear  stockings  in  those  days  because  I  couldn't 
afford  it.   Everything  went  into  the  dance,  and  it  was 
the  same  way  with  the  others,  and  you  had  something  to 
eat.   Well,  Hanya  Holm  would  come  in  and  she  had  on 
these  gorgeous  outfits.   She  could  really  dress, 
beautiful  suits.   In  those  days  in  San  Francisco  you 


*Ray  Green:  American  composer  who  received  the  Guggen 
heim  scholarship  for  his  "Casey  Jones."  [A.  Irizarri] 

**May  0' Donnell:  an  ex-Reed  dancer  who  studied  with 
Martha  Graham  and  was  in  her  dance  group.   She  later 
opened  her  own  studio.   The  Joffreys,  Ben  Vereen,  and 
other  well-known  dancers  have  taken  courses  with  her. 
[A.  Irizarri] 
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Irizarri:  wore  suits,  and  she  had  her  hat  and  her  gloves,  and 

very,  very  charming,  and  very  professional.   You  knew 
she  was  a  dancer  even  with  her  street  clothes  on. 

Tina  Flade  was  the  same  way.   They  were  both 
German  and  they  were  the  German  dancers .   They  were  the 
exponents  of  Rudolf  von  Laban.   You  mentioned  Mary 
Wigman,  there  was  a  certain--. 

• 

Dunning:   Distance? 

Irizarri:   Yes,  they  were  von  Laban,  you  see. 


Mary  Wigman  at  the  Opera  House 


Dunning:   What  is  the  difference? 

Iriza'rri:   Well,  Mary  Wigman  I  think  studied  with  von  Laban  too, 
but  she  made  it  big;  there  is  a  difference,  see.   Mary 
Wigman  stayed  in  Germany  and  she  gave  her  concerts,  and 
she  didn't  start  to  dance  until  she  was  twenty- seven 
years  old.   She  had  her  own  style. 

I  saw  her  at  the  Opera  House,  and  that's  when  I 
became  a  fanatic  when  it  came  to  the  modern  dance, 
because  that  was  it.   It's  just  like  when  a  person  goes 
to  see  their  favorite  star,  and  then  that  was  it.   When 
Mary  Wigman  stood  up  she  was  all  alone  in  the  Opera 
House;  I'll  never  forget  it.   She  was  standing  there 
and  the  curtain  opened.   Of  course  the  place  was 
packed.   I  think  every  dancer  in  the  whole  northern 
California,  I  think  they  even  came  down  from  Seattle, 
to  see  this  dancer,  this  upstart,  this  revolutionary, 
this  German  who  came  here.   Mary  Wigman  had  reddish 
brown  hair  and  it  was  wavy,  it  was  curly,  and  there 
she  stood,  this  little  slip  of  a  thing,  and  she  had 
everybody  right  in  the  palm  of  her  hand.   Then  all  of 
a  sudden  she  bowed  [speaking  slowly  to  imitate  slow 
bowing];  real  showmanship,  a  real  pro,  she  was  a  real 
professional  dancer. 

Of  course  all  the  music  was  percussion.   Up  until 
that  time  you  either  had  a  piano  or  an  orchestra.   Then 
all  of  a  sudden  she  danced.   We  were  all  enthralled. 
The  house  came  down. 
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Irizarri:   And  when  the  Opera  House  emptied,  in, those  days  Market 
Street  was  well-lighted;  you  could  walk  on  Market 
Street;  you  would  never  get  mugged  and  we  had  a  lot  of 
ice  cream  parlors,  no  bars --and  everybody  went  into  the 
ice  cream  parlor,  and  a  bunch  of  us  dancers  sat  down. 
There  were  pros  and  cons,  you  know.   I  think  the  Opera 
House  emptied  around  eleven  o'clock,  and  we  were  still 
sitting  over  ice  cream  and  coke- -that's  all  we  could 
afford,  a  nickel  coke,  in  those  days- -till  about  one  o 
o'clock  in  the  morning  going  over  it:  "Wasn't  she  won 
derful  when  she  did  this?"  "Wasn't  she  wonderful 
[when  she  did  that]?"   [said  excitedly]   She  was 
terrific. 

But  Ann  Mundstock  and  Hanya  Holm  and  Tina  Flade 
were  German  dancers  too,  but  they  were  the  von  Laban. 
You  didn't  say,  "Well,  they  did  the  Wigman  work," 
because  no  way.   Wigman  studied  with  von  Laban,  but  she 
went  out  on  her  own  and  did  it;  she  carried  it  further. 
Now,  that's  my  opinion  anyway;  that's  the  way  I  saw  it. 

Dunning:   Did  you  ever  see  evidence  of  the  Laban  notation?  Did 
Welland  use  that? 

Irizarri:   No,  no,  not  Welland.   Welland,  I  don't  know  now 

whether  he  sublet  the  studio  or  what.  Welland  was  a 
friend  of  Ann  Mundstock,  but  in  no  way  were  they  con 
nected  dancewise. 

Dunning:   Other  than  Welland  was  a  former  student  of  Ann 

Mundstock,  and  that  was  the  first  class  he  ever  took, 
with  Ann  Mundstock. 

Irizarri:   Where  did  you  get  that  idea? 

Dunning:    Well,  I  talked  to  Mrs.  Lathrop,  and  also  there  was  an 

interview  that  Columbia  University  did  with  him  shortly 
before  he  died.   He  had  seen  Martha  Graham  in  New 
York,  but  it  was  when  he  was  working  on  theater  design 
and  he  came  back  here  for  a  summer  and  took  a  class 
with  Ann  Mundstock   that  he  decided  that  he  was  going 
to  be  a  dancer. 

Irizarri:   That  was  it,  that  was  it.   Well,  he  had  a  superb  tech 
nique,  simply  superb.   But  you  see,  my  world  was  very 
limited  because  I  was  a  student  and  I  was  very  busy 
studying  with  Estelle  Reed  and  then  trying  to  work  and 
to  dance  and  all  of  that.   That  summer  course  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  met  Welland,  and  of  course  I  was 
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Irizarri:   absolutely  enthralled  with  what  he  could  do.   He  could 
even  make  his  big  toe  do  things.   I  mean  I'm  not 
fooling;  he  could  make  his  feet  just  express  along  with 
his  hands;  they  were  strong  and  flexible. 

## 

Dunning:   Did  Ann  use  Laban  notation? 

Irizarri:  Ann  did  use  notes,  she  did  have  notations,  oh  yes,  that 
I  do  know,  but  I  wasn't  interested  in  that  because  I 
figured  I  didn't  know  much  about  it,  but  I  know  that 
she  did  use  the  von  Laban  notation,  I  do  know  that. 


Ann  Mundstock's  Dancing 


Dunning:   Did  you  ever  see  Ann  dance? 

Irizarri:   Yes,  she  danced  beautifully,  she  moved.   I  don't  know, 
maybe  there's  something  wrong  with  me,  but  I  like 
people's  dancing  because  each  one  has  a  different 
expression,  a  different  way  of  doing  things.   It's  just 
like  if  you  go  to  the  art  galleries,  then  you  don't 
say,  "Oh  well,  I  like  Roy  Anderson's  work;  nobody 
else's  is  any  good,"  no  way.   When  Ann  danced,  she 
danced,  she  enjoyed  it,  you  see,  she  enjoyed  it.   And 
she  had  this  beautiful  hair.   Well,  let  me  see,  I  think 
she  was  more  of  a  dance  mime.   She  did  have  that 
terrific  technique,  but  you  don't  have  to  have  an  awful 
lot  of  technique  to  dance.   It  helps,  but  it  depends  on 
how  far  you  want  to  go. 

Dunning:   Where  did  you  see  her  dance? 
Irizarri:   I  saw  her  dance  in  the  studio. 
Dunning:   At  her  classes  or  the  studio  evenings? 

Irizarri:   At  her  classes.   That's  how  I  got  to  see  Estelle  dance. 
She  was  teaching  at  her  class,  and  then  of  course  she 
gave  a  concert  here.   But  just  like  Lenore,  the  minute 
you  go  out  on  the  floor  you  can  tell  whether  a  person 
can  dance  or  not,  if  you're  experienced  enough. 

Dunning:   Did  you  ever  see  Ann  perform  outside  her  studio? 
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Irizarri:   No,  I  think  by  that  time  it  was  too  late.   When  I  met 
Ann  I  don't  think  she  was  that  young. 

Dunning:    In  the  thirties? 

Irizarri:   Yes.   Well,  like  now  I  can  still  dance  to  an  extent, 
but  I  could  no  way  dance  the  way  I  did  when  I  was 
young.   The  dancer's  body  is  the  instrument.   Just  like 
Baryshnikov,  he's  at  his  prime  right  now,  but  four  or 
five  years  from  now  no  way,  and  that's  why  he's  going 
to  quit.   Now,  I  danced  professionally  for  seven  years; 
I  earned  my  living  through  the  dance,  by  dancing;  of 
course  I  had  a  studio  too,  but  that  didn't  count.   I 
danced  till  I  was  thirty-seven  years  old. 

When  you're  dancing  professionally,  you  can't  cover 
certain  little  defects,  like  covering  your  knees  and 
your  arms,  where  a  singer,  an  instrumentalist  can  go  on 
forever  and  twelve  years.   Look  at  George  Burns,  but  if 
he  were  a  dancer,  no  way.   And  a  person  wants  to  be 
remembered  when  they  could  dance  well;  they  don't  want 
to  get  up  and  make  a  fool  of  themselves. 


Amalia  Irizarri's  Professional  Dancing 


Dunning: 
Irizarri 

Dunning : 
Irizarri 


Dunning : 
Irizarri 


What  was  your  professional  work? 

I  danced  in  nightclubs  and  club  dates  at  the  hotels.  I 
worked  at  the  Fairmont  and  the  Palace  and  the  St.  Fran 
cis,  regular  club  dates. 


Did 


you  travel?  Were  you  on  the  road  at  all? 


Oh  no.   When  I  went  down  to  Los  Angeles  I  studied  with 
Lester  Horton,  but  it  was  strictly  taking  lessons;  I 
didn't  work  with  him.    I  only  worked  in  the  wings  when 
I  did  percussion  work  for  Bella  Lewitzky. 

When  did  you  do  that? 

That  was  way  back  in  '37,  '38.   She  was  quite  young 
then.   Lester  was  a  marvelous  teacher,  but  my  body  just 
didn't  work  that  way. 
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Nightclub  Work 


Dunning : 
Irizarri: 


When  you  were  working  in  the  nightclubs,  what  was  that 
like? 

Oh,  in  the  nightclubs,  that  was  terrific  because  I  was 
dancing  and  I  was  getting  paid  for  it.   Here's  another 
thing  that  I  have  always  seen  through  observation:  you 
could  tell  the  minute  a  person  got  out  on  the  floor, 
like  here  in  the  studio,  you  could  tell  whether  they 
were  professional  or  whether  they  weren't.   There  was 
something  about  them,  and  I  never  had  that.   I  got  out 
on  the  floor,  I  was  just  a  person  who  liked  to  dance  in 
the  studio,  and  that  irked  me.   I  wanted  to  have  that 
professional  look  like  Ethyl  had,  Cora  had,  Lenore  had, 
Estelle  had,  and  Alice  had.   I  wanted  to  look  profes 
sional,  that  when  they'd  see  you  come  out  on  the  floor, 
"Oh,  there's  a  professional  dancer."   I  wanted  that. 

I  did  not  get  that  until  I  actually  got  out  in 
front  of  an  audience  that  didn't  know  me,  and  I  had  to 
make  them  like  me,  and  I  got  paid  for  it.   When  I 
worked  for  one  solid  week  in  a  nightclub --three  shows  a 
night,  three  dances  a  show,  and  you  danced  in  front  of 
all  kinds  of  people,  jerks,  as  we  called  them,  or  nice 
people,  or  drunks--you  got  that  certain  something. 

I  got  all  my  professional  routines  from  Ethyl  and 
Cora  because  they  were  professional.   They  knew  what 
was  needed  for  the  theatrical  work,  you  see.   No  way 
would  you  go  to  a  concert  dancer,  because  their  approach 
was  different.  A  nightclub  person  goes  in  for  a  couple 
of  highballs.   They  want  to  be  entertained.   They  don't 
want  to  be  enlightened.   They  don't  want  to  look  at  art 
as  an  art  form,  as  it  were. 

So  I  remember  I  went  and  got  on  the  floor  and 
waiting  for  Ethyl  and  Cora  to  give  me  my  exercises.   I 
got  out  on  the  floor,  and  I  did  a  few  little  steps,  and 
Ethyl  and  Cora  said,  "Well,  Amalia,  we  have  something 
very  nice  to  say  to  you."   I  said,  "What  was  that?" 
"Do  you  remember  how  you  said  you  always  wanted  to  look 
like  a  professional?  You  look  like  a  professional." 
That  was  the  most  complimentary  thing  I  had  ever  re 
ceived  in  the  dance.   Not  that  I  had  good  extensions 
or  I  could  move  quickly  or  anything,  I  wanted  to  be 
told  that  I  was  a  professional. 
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Difficulties  with  the  Musicians'  Union 


Dunning:    Did  you  have  ideas  when  you  were  working  in  the  studio 
of  still  wanting  to  be  a  concert  dancer? 

Irizarri:   Yes.   I  wanted  to  be  a  concert  dancer,  but  during  that 
time,  it  was  during  the  Depression  and  right  after  the 
Depression.   Unfortunately,  when  one  lives  in  San  Fran 
cisco  and  all  of  the  action  is  in  New  York, and  the 
jump  is  very  outrageous;  that's  too  big  a  jump,  you 
know.   Another  thing  that  made  it  very  rough  for  us 
dancers  here  in  the  City,  or  in  the  whole  Bay  Area, 
was  Local  6.   That's  the  Musicians'  Union.   Local  6 
takes  in  Oakland  and  all  around  over  there  too.   If 
you  wanted  to  give  a  concert  or  rent  a  theater,  you 
had  to  pay  the  musicians  whether  you  used  them  or  not. 

Each  house,  there  are  a  certain  amount  of 
musicians  that  are  designated  to  sit  in  that  pit.   The 
San  Francisco  Dance  League,  and  that  consisted  of  Ann 
Mundstock,  Lenore,  and  all  of  the  concert  dancers  here 
in  the  City,  gave  a  concert  at  the  Curran  Theater. 
And  we  had  no  money.   We  had  all  we  could  do,  out  of 
the  dues  of  the  Dance  League,  to  even  rent  the  Curran 
Theater.   Remember,  you  have  to  rent  the  theater. 
Then  we  had  to  get  our  own  costumes.   We  didn't  have 
to  rent  any  studios  because  each  one  of  the  different 
teachers- -Veronika  Pataky*  was  very,  very  generous- - 
we  always  used  her  studio  to  practice  in.   And  Lou 
Harrison,  he  did  the  percussion.   You  know,  Lou 
Harrison  the  composer?  He  was  an  awfully  nice  young 
man.   I  remember  him  when  he  was  in  high  school, 
Galileo  High  here. 

That  night  we  were  giving   this  concert,  and  we 
had  all  we  could  do  to  scrape  enough  money  together 
to  rent  the  theater,  and  we  would  bring  sandwiches;  a 
great  many  of  us  were  hungry,  let  me  tell  you.   So  the 
stagehands  were  there  and  they  saw  us,  and  I  don't 
think  they  liked  us;  we  were  the  modern  freaks. 


*Veronika  Pataky:  a  Hungarian-born  Wigmanite.   She  was 
in  Mary  Wigman's  dance  group.   She  looked  like  Ingrid 
Bergman,  and  she  later  went  to  Hollywood  to  work  in 
pictures.   She  now  lives  in  Reno.  [A.  Irizarri] 
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Irizarri:   Because  we  were  oddballs,  we  were  the  modern  dancers, 
and  people  weren't  used  to  us  at  that  time.   We  were 
more  or  less  pioneers,  you  know.   We  would  come  out 
with  our  feet  out  like  that  [demonstrating] ,  and  our 
feet  naturally  would  be  dirty  and  things  like  that. 
We  were  barefoot.   I'm  not  poking  fun,  but  that's  the 
way  it  was;  I'm  being  very  realistic. 

So  they  held  the  curtain.   They  went  and  told  the 
Musicians'  Union  that  we  were  there  and  there  was  no 
orchestra.   So  everybody  who  came  in  to  see  us  dance, 
the  money  was  taken  right  out  of  the  box  office  and 
given  to  the  Musicians'  Union  agent,  their  business 
agent,  to  pay  for  thirteen  musicians  that  we  never 
used.   So  they  held  the  curtain  until  everyone  of 
those  thirteen  musicians  were  paid,  which  we  never 
used,  and  that  made  it  very  rough.   That's  why  we 
couldn't  do  anything  here. 

And  they  still  do  it.   Like,  if  you  want  to  give 
a  dramatic  performance  at  the  Opera  House,  you  have  to 
have  a  twenty-piece  orchestra  and  pay  for  them  even 
though  you  don't  use  them.   Now  in  those  days,  they 
didn't  even  come  dressed;  they  would  just  take  their 
money  and  blow.   So  then  people  got  mad,  and  so  then 
what  they  did  is  that  they  decided,  "Well,  at  least 
play  one  piece,  play  the  overture  or  do  something.   At 
least  earn  your  money."  Some  of  them  even  had  the  gall 
to  go  down  into  the  boiler  room  and  just  play  one 
number  and  then  run,  get  their  money  and  run,  and  they 
got  scale.   And  so  this  is  what  happened.   That's  why 
it  made  it  very  rough  for  us  dancers  to  give  a  perform 
ance,  because  we  couldn't  afford  it,  no  way  could  we 
afford  it. 

Dunning:   This  is  good  to  hear,  because  it's  the  first  time  I've 
heard  this. 

Irizarri:   Yes.   This  is  something  else  funny.   [Uday]  Shankar 
gave  a  concert  here  at  the  Opera  House,  and,  oh,  all 
of  this  beautiful  mystic  music,  the  sitar  and  the 
bong-bongs  and  all  of  that,  and  very,  very  exotic,  and 
his  voice  is  beautiful  and  soft.   We  were  all  mellowed, 
and  we  were  brought  into  an  entirely  different  world, 
and  all  of  this  gorgeous  percussion. 

So,  this  was  at  the  Opera  House,  and  the  house 
was  packed.   So  what  does  the  Musicians'  Union  do? 
You  know  what  they  also  did?  They  would  have  the 
least  employable,  the  one  who  couldn't  work  because  he 
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Irizarri: 


Dunning: 


Irizarri 


was  no  good  anyway,  he  never  worked.   Like  this  night 
they  had  twenty  or  twenty-five  men  sitting  in  the 
orchestra  pit  and  they  had  a  leader  there,  and  after 
all  of  this  gorgeous  stuff,  [the  orchestra,  which  was] 
all  brass- -French  horns,  sax,  clarinets,  and  I  think 
snare  drummer,  this  is  in  the  Opera  House,  my  dear-- 
they  shoot  out  with  "Oklahoma!"  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 
[loudly  sings  out  first  word  of  song,  then  hums  a  bit 
more  of  the  melody]   And  it  was  brassy  and  it  was 
played  off-key.   After  all  of  this  stuff,  that  was  our 
going-out  music. 

That  was  the  first  time  there  was  a  hiss  in  the 
Opera  House;  we  booed  them,  and  they  tried  to  hide, 
you  know.   But  can  you  imagine  how  stupid  they  were? 
And  those  are  the  kind  of  people  that  got  paid. 
Shankar  had  to  pay  them  to  insult  his  beautiful  program 
by  playing  this  "Oklahoma."   It  was  written  up  in  the 
papers;  people  were  furious. 

But  can  you  imagine  all  of  this?   This  is  like 
going  into  a  church,  into  a  beautiful  cathedral,  to 
hear  this  gorgeous  music,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
someone  comes  out  with  the  "Purple  People  Eaters"  or 
something  like  that!  [laughing]   You  know,  it  was  the 
same  thing.   But  that's  what  it  was.   It  made  it  very 
rough  for  all  of  us  dancers. 

Yes,  there  must  have  been  a  really  big  conflict 
between  the  musicians  and  the  dancers  because  of  this. 


There  was;  there  still  is,  there  still  is. 
do  that. 


They  still 


We  had  a  friend,  a  dancer  named  Wanda  Bright. 
She  was  a  professional,  and  her  husband  was  Sol 
Bright.   They  were  followers  of  the  Polynesian,  you 
know,  hula.   He  was  a  composer  and  a  writer,  very,  very 
talented  Hawaiian.   We  were  working  together  in  this 
nightclub,  and  she  said,  "Guess  now  what  those  stupid 
people  are  doing?"  He  was  at  the  Conga  Room,  that  was 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel;  it  used  to  be  the  Fairmont 
Plunge.   I  used  to  go  swimming  there  when  I  was  a 
youngster.   He  was  on  a  raft,  and  the  orchestra  was 
on  there. 

The  musicians  decided  that  they  needed  more 
employment.   So  fortunately  Sol  was  there.   They  were 
having  their  rehearsal,  and  this  business  agent  comes 
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Irizarri:   down  to  the  Fairmont  and  he  has  this  tape  and  he's 
measuring  the  pool.   Sol  said,  "What  are  you  doing 
there?"  The  agent  said,  "I'm  measuring  the  pool." 
Sol  said,  "What  for?"  He  said,  "We're  trying  to 
figure  out  how  many  musicians  they  should  have  here." 
And  Sol  said,  "You  get  out  of  here!   What  are  you 
going  to  do?  You're  going  to  have  them  swimming? 
What  are  you  trying  to  do,  take  ray  job  away  from  me?" 
But  that's  how  stupid  they  were.   They  wanted  to  have 
as  many  musicians  as  could  fit  in  the  pool  although 
the  pool  was  full  of  water. 

Dunning:   Did  the  dancers  ever  play  in  underground  places, 

smaller  cluhs,  or  was  there  any  way  to  avoid  that? 

Irizarri:  No,  we  wanted  to  be  on  the  stage;  you  could  always 
dance  in  the  studio.   We  wanted  to  give  concerts. 

Dunning:   You  wanted  an  audience. 

Irizarri:  Well,  you  don't  grow  unless  you  have  an  audience. 

Just  like  your  writing.   What  good  is  your  writing  if 
no  one  reads  it;  it's  the  same  principle.  You  can 
write  forever  and  twelve  years,  if  you  don't  get 
published  what  good  [is  it]?  Anyway  that's  the  way 
I  see  it;  I'm  sure  that's  the  way  you  see  it;  it's  the 
same  way  with  a  dancer.   I  mean  I  could  get  up  here 
right  now  and  just  dance  right  here  in  the  living  room. 
What  good  does  it  do  if  no  one  sees  me  and  I  don't  get 
paid?  See,  it's  the  same  difference.   And  if  you  have 
something  to  say,  you  want  to  have  somebody  to  watch 
it,  why  go  through  all  of  that?  I  mean  it's  just  one 
of  those  things.   Just  like  a  musician.   You  play  the 
piano  and  you  study,  you  want  to  go  out  and  play  the 
piano;  you  want  to  share,  as  it  were.   But  that's  the 
way  it  was  in  those  days,  and  that's  the  way  it  still 
is. 


Social  Life 


Dunning:   Did  your  social  life  revolve  around  the  dance  circles? 

Irizarri:   Yes.   You're  more  or  less  dedicated,  and  when  you're 

working  in  the  nightclub  there  you  have  no  social  life 
because  you're  working  six  days  a  week.   Then  in  show 
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Irizarri:   business,  it's  just  like  any  other  work;  if  you're  not 
constantly  working  you  don't  get  a  job. 

It's  just  like  when  I  was  working  at  Union  Car 
bide,  after  I  was  out  of  show  business  and  everything 
I  worked  during  the  day.   We  were  terminated  because 
the  accounting  department  moved  to  Chicago.   I  went 
down  looking  for  a  job;  I  went  to  the  different 
employment  agencies.   So  they  said,  "Well,  how  long 
have  you  been  out  of  work?"   I  said,  "I've  been 
looking  around  for  about  three  weeks."  They  said, 
"Are  you  sure  it  isn't  longer  than  that?"   I  said, 
"No.   Why?"  They  said,  "Well,  when  you  haven't 
worked  for  about  four  or  five  weeks,  you're  rusty." 
And  I  believe  it,  because  look  at  the  way  things 
change  from  day  to  day.   It's  the  same  way  in  night 
club  work.   I  worked  constantly  for  seven  years. 

Dunning:     How  was  the  money? 

Irizarri:    It  ranged.   When  we  got  thirty-five  dollars  a  week 
that  was  big  money.   Then  I  got  a  hundred  and  a 
quarter  a  week.   In  those  days  that  was  good  money. 
But  you  just  worked.   It  was  good  if  you  got  good  pay, 
but  the  idea  was  to  keep  working,  that's  the 
professional,  you  see,  whether  it's  a  one-night  stand 
or  two-night  stand.   I  was  very  fortunate;  I  worked 
nightly  when  I  worked  in  nightclubs. 

Dunning:    Did  you  ever  have  an  agent? 

Irizarri:   No. 

Dunning:    You  did  this  all  yourself? 

Irizarri:    Oh  yes,  and  then  there's  a  certain  clique.   One  dancer 
tells  another  or  one  performer  tells  another.   I  can 
always  say,  "Well,  gee,  Mildred  is  closing  next  week; 
why  don't  you  go  over  and  see  what  you  can  do?"  Or, 
"Tony  is  closing."  You  know,  you  make  friends  among 
the  musicians,  but  the  dancers  stuck  to  themselves. 
Just   like  in  an  office,  there's  a  difference  between 
a  secretary  and  a  file  clerk,  you  know  what  I  mean? 
It's  the  same  in  the  dance  world,  in  the  entertainment 
world. 
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Being  a_  Dancer  versus  Being  an  Entertainer 


Dunning:    There's  a  kind  of  a  hierarchy? 

Irizarri:   Yes.   Now,  I  get  my  back  up  if  anybody  says,  "Well, 
you  were  an  entertainer."  I  say,  "No,  I  was  a 
dancer."  See,  there's  a  difference.   Some  places,  to 
be  an  entertainer,  you  have  to  tell  off -color  jokes, 
or  you  really  knock  yourself  out  in  other  ways;  where 
a  dancer,  you  dance.   There's  a  difference.   Now, 
dancers  and  singers  got  along  all  right  together.   But 
I've  worked  with  all--I  mean  I'm  not  a  snob.   I've 
worked  with  striptease  artists.   They  were  very,  very 
fine,  and  you  learn  an  awful  lot,  and  I've  worked  with 
drags,  very  nice  people.   But  if  you  behave  as  a 
professional  and  treat  everybody  as  a  professional,  you 
get  along  beautifully,  and  you  never  knock  another 
person's  act,  never,  never,  never.   The  minute  you  see 
anybody  do  that  they're  not  professional. 

Dunning:    Did  the  audience  treat  you  as  a  professional? 

Irizarri:   Oh  yes.   If  you  behave  as  a  professional  they  treated 
you  as  one.   You  never  mix,  never  mix  with  the 
audience.   It  was  a  business.   You  go  to  work,  you  get 
there.   Of  course  I  drove,  so  I  always  put  my  makeup 
on  at  home.  My  costumes  and  everything  were  there, 
and  after  the  rehearsal  you  left  them  there.   You'd 
just  go  in,  park  your  car  and  go  in  with  your  little 
makeup  box,  go  upstairs  to  the  dressing  room.   You  get 
there  not  any  earlier  than  you  have  to.   If  the  first 
show  starts  at  nine-thirty,  you  get  there  at  nine- 
fifteen. 

Dunning:    Where  were  most  of  these  clubs  located? 

Irizarri:    I  worked  in  Chinatown  and  I  worked  in  what  they  would 
call  the  International  Settlement. 

Dunning:    Where  is  that? 

Irizarri:   That  was  on  Jackson  and  Pacific.   Of  course  it  wasn't 
like  it  was  during  the  Gay  Nineties,  you  know,  no  way. 
I  don't  think  I'd  be  good  enough  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
•  You  had  to  be  rough  and  tough  to  work  in  those  kind  of 
places.   I  don't  think  I  would  have  been  able  to  take 
it.   Well,  it's  just  one  of  those  things;  wherever 
there  was  a  job  you  worked.   I've  worked  in  nightclubs 
over  in  Oakland. 
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Dunning:    Were  you  characterized  as  a  certain  kind  of  dancer? 
Did  you  have  a  specialty? 

Irizarri:   My  specialty  was  I  was  a  dancer.   I  did  Oriental,  and 
I  did  jungle  work.   I  did  the  hula,  the  Mexican  hat 
dance,  and  I  did  the  rumba.   The  only  thing  I  never 
did,  I  never  stripped,  and  I  was  never  a  semi -nude 
dancer,  and  I  never  tapped. 


Strip  Artists 


Dunning:    Was  that  your  own  decision,  you  decided  against  that? 

Irizarri:    Well,  I  didn't  take  from  the  best  teachers  in  San 
Francisco  to  be  a  strip  artist. 

Dunning:    Was  there  ever  pressure  on  you  to  become  a  strip 
artist? 

Irizarri:   Oh  no,  no.   Maybe  if  I  had  been  told  I  had  a  beautiful 
figure  and  all  of  that,  maybe,  I  don't  know. 

Dunning:    How  tall  are  you? 

Irizarri:    I'm  five  feet  one.   Most  of  the  strip  artists  that  I 
knew  had  been  terrific  dancers  at  one  time,  and  they 
had  a  family  to  raise.   They  took  that  in  order  to 
support  their  youngsters.   Their  husbands  were  either 
killed  in  the  war,  or  they  were  divorced.   In  those 
days  there  was  no  single  parent  like  there  is  today; 
they  were  mostly  divorced.   They  might  as  well  have 
been  a  single  parent  because  they  had  to  raise  their 
child  by  themselves  anyway.   So  they  did  their  strip 
work  because  they  had  to  eat.   They  were  darn  good, 
and  they  were  very,  very  lovely  people,  very  lovely 
girls. 

One  of  them  I  could  tell  that  she  must  have  been 
very,  very  good  when  she  was  younger.   You  see,  they 
were  getting  older.   They  were  in  their  forties, 
forty-five,  fifty.   They  had  to  have  the  blue  light 
that  hides  all  body  blemishes.   So  they  looked  very 
beautiful  under  the  blue  light.   I  used  to  love  to 
watch  them  because  in  my  opinion  nobody  can  walk  like 
a  strip  artist.   They  have  that  beautiful  walk.   I  just 
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Irizarri:   love  to  watch,  them  walk.   That's  a  technique  all  by 

itself,   I  used  to  practice  for  hours  in  front  of  the 
mirror  to  get  that  walk!   They  have  a  beautiful  walk. 

Whenever  there's  a  burlesque  show,  close  your 
ears  to  the  comedians;  they're  very  bawdy.   I  went  to 
a  burlesque  house  once  just  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about,  and  I  wanted  to  throw  up  from  the  comedians, 
but  the  girls  were  just  wonderful,  just  walking. 

Dunning:    I  think  it  was  Ding  [Marcelle  Chesse  ArianJ  who  said 
that  she  went  with  Ann  Mundstock  and  a  group  of 
students  to  see  the  strip  dancers,  and  Ann  remarked  on 
how  well  they  moved. 

Irizarri:   They  move  beautifully,  just  beautifully.   Of  course 
you  know  that  walk  "Here  comes  the  bride"  [singing] , 
that's  from  the  strip;  that's  the  way  they  walk,  You 
see,  all  women  have  that  instinct  to  allure. 


Fan  Dancers 


I've  worked  with  fan  dancers.   There  was  one  fan 
dancer,  and  she  was  terrific.   That's  what  you  call  the 
parade.   When  she  paraded,  everybody  just  watched.   She 
had  that  walk,  that's  the  parade.   She  was  very,  very 
good.   She  had  worked  the  wheels,  you  know,  the  differ 
ent  circuits. 

Dunning:    What's  it  called,  working  the  wheels? 

Irizarri:   Yes,  the  wheels.   They  had  one  up  in  Seattle  and  one 
here. 

Dunning:    What  does  that  mean  exactly? 

Irizarri:   Like  in  vaudeville  you  call  it  the  circuit.   You  see, 
each  part  of  show  business  had  their  own  terminology. 
But  she  worked  them,  and  she  was  a  terrific  fan 
dancer.   She  was  Chinese,  and  I  think  she  must  have 
had  a  little  Japanese  in  her  too  from  her  body  struct 
ure.   She  was  a  little  shorter. 

She  had  these  two  fans,  and  she  worked  them. 
They  were  a  real  work  of  art,  and  of  course  she  had 
the  blue  and  the  pink  light.   She  didn't  have  to  have 
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Irizarri:    the  blue.   She  wasn't  that  old,  but  she  had  a  certain 
amount  [of  bluej  to  create  an  illusion.   She  was  like 
a  statue;  her  body  was  just  perfect.   She  would  hold 
one  fan  here  and  the  other  one  here.   [demonstrating] 
I  don't  know  how  in  the  world  she  did  it.   I  used  to 
stand  there  and  watch  her  technique.   She  would  just 
flutter  those  fans,  and  before  you  knew  it  she  was 
lying  flat  on  the  floor. 

How  in  the  world  she  did  it  I'll  never  under 
stand.   Then  she  would  get  up  that  way,  without  any 
hesitation,  just  as  smoothly  as  anything,  because  she 
being  Chinese  the  muscles  in  her  legs  were  a  little 
bit  different  than  ours.   She  was  able  to  just  put 
those  legs  down  this  way,  go  back,  and  just  pick 
herself  right  on  up,  and  then  do  the  parade.   Then  of 
course  if  anybody  tried  to  get  rough  or  tough  she 
would  really  let  them  have  it.   She  would  give  them  a 
bump  or  two,  and  then  she  would  do  the  freeze. 

Dunning:    What  is  that? 

Irizarri:   When  anybody  gives  a  customer  the  freeze  in  those 
days,  they  were  really  being  insulted.   You  just 
quiver,  just  like  that,  just  do  the  freeze, 
[demonstrating] 

Dunning:    Was  there  much  discrimination  in  being  hired  for 
dancers? 

Irizarri:   What  do  you  mean  by  discrimination? 

Dunning:    You  had  mentioned  earlier  that  people  told  you  that 
you  wouldn't  be  a  good  dancer  because  of  your  Basque 
background. 

Irizarri:   Oh,  I  was  a  child  at  the  time;  that  was  my  own  family 
to  stop  me  from  dancing.   No,  I  have  never  been 
discriminated  against,  never.   I  was  able  to  produce. 
You  know,  you  have  your  makeup  on  and  everything,  and 
then  I  changed  my  act  every  week. 

You  had  to  change  your  act,  like  you  would  pull 
out  one  number  and  you  put  in  two  or  three  new 
numbers.   By  the  time  you  built  up  your  repertoire 
and  you  were  there  long  enough  then  it  became  a  little 
bit  easier,  but  you  had  to  keep  building  your  reper 
toire,  and  you  had  to  have  a  lot  of  costumes.   See,  we 
were  our  own  employers,  as  it  were,  because  you  had 
to  furnish  your  own  music  and  your  own  costume. 
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Irizarri: 

Dunning: 
Irizarri: 


Of  course  you  had  to  compose  your  routines.   I 
studied,  and  I  took  all  my  routines  from  Ethyl  and 
Cora.   Some  of  them  made  up  their  own  routines. 

You  must  have  been  very  organized. 

Well,  one  has  to  be,  you  have  to  be.   I  mean  this 
business  that  a  dancer  or  any  entertainer  is  flighty, 
no  way. 


And  then  you  have  to  rehearse.   You  have  to  get  your 
own  music,  and  you  rehearse  like  mad.   I  remember  one 
time  I  was  working  on  the  hula  in  front  of  the  mirror 
for  about  three  hours  to  get  that  smooth  thing,  and 
I  got  seasick.   Then  when  I  did  the  jungle  drums  I  had 
to  rehearse  so  I  could  get  down  on  the  floor  very,  very 
easily,  get  down  on  one  knee  and  then  the  other  and 
then  come  on  up  nice  and  smoothly.   I  mean  it's  hard 
work.   It's  very,  very  hard  work.   Then  you  have  your 
rehearsal  with  the  musicians,  and  you  have  to  cut  your 
own  music,  bring  it  in,  show  them  where  it's  tacit 
[leave  out  several  bars  of  music],  where  you  repeat. 


Spot  Dancer 


I  remember  I  was  called  in  to  a  show,  and  they 
asked  me  to  do  a  spot.   I  was  a  spot  dancer--!  was  a 
breather.   Everybody  in  the  show  were  strip  artists, 
and  I  was  the  breather.   All  of  these  [others]  would 
work  the  people  up;  then  I  would  have  to  come  in  and 
calm  them  down,  you  see,  their  pitch.   That's  what 
you  call  the  breather. 

I  had  to  do  a  spot  show  for  ten  minutes.   I  had 
to  be  on  that  stage  for  ten  minutes.   Well,  I  got 
called  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  had  to 
be  on  the  stage  at  seven  o'clock  that  night.   I  had 
to  figure  out  how  I  could  do  ten  minutes,  because  most 
of  the  numbers  when  you're  on  the  floor  can't  be 
longer  than  three  minutes,  or  even  a  minute  and  a 
half.   But  I  had  to  be  on  that  floor  for  ten  minutes, 
and  I  couldn't  do  the  same  number  for  ten  minutes, 
no  way.   There  were  three  shows.   You  have  your  first 
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Irizarri:   and  you  repeat  the  third  show,  but  the  middle  show 
had  to  be  different.   So  I  had  to  have  two  ten- 
jninute  acts.   I  was  right  here--. 

Dunning:    You  were  living  at  this  house? 

Irizarri:   Oh  yes,  I  was  here.   I  had  to  go  over  to  the  piano 
bench,  and  I  got  my  Oriental  music  out,  and  then  I 
got  my  jungle  music  out.   I  had  to  get  in  and  go 
through,  one  routine  and  get  all  my  different 
Orientals  and  get  them  in  together  and  clock  them, 
and  then  get  my  spaces  in  the  music,  then  go  back 
and  hum  it  and  count  it. 

Lillian's  aunt  was  here,  and  she  came  in  and 
she  watched  me,  and  she  said,  "Cut!  Ten!"  So  I  got 
the  one,  and  then  I  had  to  work  on  the  other  one.   Of 
course,  being  a  woman  and  nervous,  that  was  the  day  I 
got  my  "friend,"  you  know.   Then  I  had  a  costume  that 
was  white  velvet,  and  it  was  short  in  the  front  and  I 
had  sort  of  a  skirt  in  the  back,  and  it  was  white 
velvet  and  of  course  that's  very,  very  nerve-wracking. 
I  did  it  though.   That's  what  you  call  professionalism.. 

Then  Charlotte,  the  emcee,  came  back  after  my 
middle  show.   She  said,  "That's  very  good,  Amalia,  but 
you're  two  minutes  short."  I  almost  collapsed  because 
two  minutes,  that's  a  heck  of  a  lot.   She  said, 
"You're  going  to  have  to  fix  that  for  tomorrow."  So 
I  had  to  rework  it.   If  you  ever  try  to  dance  and 
figure  out  something  for  two  minutes,  that's  something 
else. 

Dunning:    Probably  seems  like  eternity. 

Irizarri:    It  does,  it  is.   But  that's  the  way  it  goes  in  show 
business . 


Residing  with  the  Spiller  Family 


Dunning:    At  this  time  when  you  were  working  in  the  clubs,  did 
you  have  responsibilities  at  this  house? 

Irizarri:    No,  I  just  lived  here. 
Dunning:    You  rented  a  room  here? 
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Irizarri: 

Dunning: 
IRizarri: 

Dunning: 
Irizarri: 
Dunning: 
Irizarri: 


Dunning : 
Irizarri: 


No,  I  stayed  here  with  them.   I  was  part  of  the  family. 
I  lived  with  her  mother  and  her  father  and  her  aunt. 

What  are  their  names? 

Spiller.   I  would  get  in  and  help  clean  the  house  and 
everything  like  that,  but  I  was  part  of  the  family. 

How  did  you  all  get  acquainted? 

I  got  acquainted  through  Estelle  Reed's  studio. 

How  many  years  have  you  been  here? 

Since. '39.   Lillian's  father  [Gyula  "Jules"  Spiller] 
was  a  musician,'  and  sometimes  we  would  be  in  the  same 
show.   We  were  in  the  same  show  over  at  Treasure 
Island. 

For  the  Exposition? 

Yes.   Art  Linkletter  was  the  emcee  at  the  time.   I  did 
a  gypsy  number,  and  we  rehearsed  for  it,  Saint -Saens, 
the  gypsy  fdancej .   Then  I  had  a  children's  studio  up 
in  Sonoma.   One  of  my  pupils'  father  was  in  music  at 
Sonoma  Union  High,  and  he  asked  me  to  perform  at  a 
benefit.   He  knew  I  did  the  Saint -Saens  gypsy  dance. 
So  I  said,  "Fine."  Oh,  it  was  all  those  kids.   About 
six  months  later  they  all  went  overseas  in  the  war. 
I  mean  it  was  just  sickening,  all  these  fresh  kids 
just  out  of  high  school.   It  was  some  sort  of  a 
benefit  for  the  boys. 


Teaching  a  Physical  Fitness  Class 


Dunning:    Do  you  still  dance  now? 
Irizarri:   Well,  when  I  was  at  the  PG  and  E. 
Dunning:    You  worked  at  the  PG  and  E. 

Irizarri:   Yes.   I've  had  quite  a  varied  career.   I  started  there 
1965.   And  of  course  I  was  always  a  dancer.   That's  my 
life,  you  know  what  I  mean,  I  think,  live,  and  breathe 
that.   I  don't  mean  that  I  go  around  a  la  Rita 
Hayworth,  but  I  always  let  everybody  know  that  I  have 
been  a  dancer.   I  have  nothing  to  hide.   Some  people 
don't  want  anybody  to  know.   I  don't  know  why. 
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Irizarri 


Dunning: 
Irizarri : 
Dunning: 
Irizarri 


I  went  to  the  head  of  the  PSEA,  that's  Pacific 
Service  Employees  Association,  and  I  said,  "How 
would  it  be  if  I  gave  physical  fitness?"  He  was  very 
interested  and  very  excited  about  that,  and  so  he 
said,  "What  kind  of  exercises  do  you  use?"  I  said, 
"Well,  I  was  a  dancer.   I'll  give  them  the  modern 
dance  exercises." 

Back  in  1965  I  was  teaching  physical  fitness 
a  la  jazz -modern  dance  exercises.   Now  it's  the  thing. 
Some  of  them  would  come  in,  and  they  were  very 
excited,  and  others,  "Well,  I  came  for  physical  fit 
ness.   I  didn't  come  in  to  dance."   I  said,  "Well, 
don't  turn  your  nose  up  at  it.   If  you  don't  like  it 
you  can  leave." 

So  I  would  put  a  record  on.   Of  course  they  were 
all  old  33-1/3.   You'd  bring  the  phonograph  down,  put 
on  a  record,  and  they  were  dancing  to  "Glad  Rag  Doll." 
Some  of  them  wanted  the  hula,  and  I  would  give  them  a 
little  bit  of  the  hula,  give  them  the  foundation. 
But  they  were  getting  modern  dance  exercise,  and  I 
would  count,  "One,  two,"  really  count,  and  if  they  came 
in  chewing  gum  I'd  throw  them  out,  make  them  take  the 
gum  out  of  their  mouths.   I  told  them,  "When  you  come 
in  here,  you  are  a  dancer."  And  I  made  them  stand  up 
straight  and  everything.   So  I  gave  them  that  there 
and  they  enjoyed  it. 

Did  you  ever  teach  any  specific  breathing  exercises? 

No. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Mensendieck  approach? 

Ann  Mundstock  gave  breathing  exercises.   No,  I  never 
did  any  of  that.   I  never  had  any  trouble  with  my 
breathing  in  dancing,  and  I  ate  a  good  dinner  too 
before  I  went  to  work.   In  the  beginning  when  you're 
learning  and  everybody  has  their  own  theories,  "Oh, 
you  never  dance  on  an  empty  stomach."   I  remember  we 
gave  a  dance  concert,  or  Estelle  Reed  did;  we  were  all 
in  it,  and  I  couldn't  eat  because  everybody  says,  "You 
don't  eat  before  you  dance."   I  was  hungry,  and  the 
curtain  didn't  go  up  until  eight-thirty,  and  here  I 
was  nibbling  on  a  chocolate  bar. 

When  I  started  working  in  nightclubs,  what  was  I 
going  to  do?  I  ate  a  good  dinner!  Then  sometimes  we 
would  be  hungry  between  shows;  we  would  all  go  out  and 
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Irizarri:   have  a  good  steak  dinner  and  then  go  back  to  work. 
Believe  you  me,  you  eat  when  you're  working.   But 
none  of  the  girls  or  boys  that  I've  worked  with, 
they've  never  taken  breathing  exercises  or  anything 
like  that.   I  think  when  you're  a  singer  it's  differ 
ent  because  you  have  to  have  that  diaphragm. 


Current  Ambitions 


Dunning:  I'm  going  to  close  for  today,  but  I  was  wondering,  do 
you  have  any  special  ambitions  now,  things  you'd  like 
to  do? 

Irizarri:  I'm  a  writer  now.  I'm  writing  a  book. 

Dunning:  Is  this  your  first  book  that  you're  writing? 

Irizarri:  Yes. 

Dunning:  Can  you  talk  about  that? 

Irizarri:  Well,  yes.  I  don't  know  what  there  is  to  talk  about; 
all  I  know  is  it's  hard,  hard  work. 

Dunning:    Is  it  a  novel? 

Irizarri:   It's  a  novel,  and  naturally  there's  a  dancer  in  it,  a 
real  pro;  she's  a  danseuse-chanteuse.   It  isn't  a  very 
good  story  because  there  are  some  murders  in  it.   The 
whole  locale  is  naturally  San  Francisco,  because  this 
is  my  hometown.   I  know  San  Francisco,  I  know  it  very 
well,  and  I  know  a  few  places  in  Los  Angeles.   I  might 
move  them  down  there  for  a  minute,  bring  them  back, 
but  this  is  the  whole  Bay  Area.   I'm  on  my  eleventh 
chapter. 

I  belong  to  this  National  Writers'  Club,  so  I 
sent  the  first  ten  chapters  to  Mr.  Bower,  the 
director,  to  get  his  opinion.   He  gave  me  all  of  the 
bad  points  and  everything,  so  I  had  to  start  all  over 
again. 

Dunning:    You  started  all  over  again? 

Irizarri:  Well,  I  left  what  I  wanted,  because  I  am  a  little 
independent,  and  I  know  what  I  want.  Just  like  a 
dancer,  you  have  an  instinct.  Like  if  I  did  a  routine 
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Irizarri 


Dunning: 
Irizarri 
Dunning: 
Irizarri 

Dunning: 
Irizarri 

Dunning: 
Irizarri 


Dunning: 
Irizarri 


and  some  people  didn't  like  it,  if  I  agreed  with  them 
on  a  certain  thing  I  would  take  it  out,  but  on  the 
others,  if  I  liked  it,  it  stayed  in,  believe  you  me. 
It's  the  same  way  with  my  writing. 

So  I'm  working  very  hard  on  that.   I  work  every 
morning  from  six-thirty  to  nine-thirty.   I'm  disci 
plined.   Seven  days  a  week,  Sundays  too.   When  you've 
been  in  show  business  you're  disciplined.   I  do  want 
to  write  a  play  because  I  do  love  the  theater.   So 
when  I  get  through  with,  this  book  I'm  going  to  start 
on  it.   I  have  three  one-act  plays. 

So  you'll  be  on  stage  again  yet! 

As  a  playwright,  I  hope.   But  that  is  it. 

That's  very  exciting. 

It  is.   I  think  one  has  to  be  stimulated  mentally, 
keep  your  hand  in  something,  otherwise  you  just  dry 
up.   But  I  do  love  to  write. 

Did  you  write  at  all  when  you  were  younger? 

When  I  was  in  school  I  majored  in  English  and  I  did 
write  compositions. 


At  Notre  Dame? 

Yes,  at  Notre  Dame, 
from  high  [school], 
to  the  studios. 


I  didn't  go  to  college,  graduated 
The  dance  was  my  college,  going 


I  did  take  a  three-years  correspondence  course  in 
writing  from  the  Famous  Writers  School,  so  I  do  have 
my  certificate  for  that.   I  did  major  in  English  and 
I  did  write,  but  one  gets  sloppy.   You  know  how  it  is, 
when  you  get  out  of  it  you  get  sloppy. 

You  have  to  keep  practicing. 

Yes,  but  who  practices  writing  when  you  want  to  be  a 
dancer? 
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Basque  Background 


Dunning:    Just  out  of  curiosity,  where  do  you  think  your  disci 
plined  nature  came  from  and  your  determined  nature? 

Irizarri:   The  Basque,  the  Basque  people  are  very  determined. 

We're  very  independent,  so  I've  been  told.   I've  been 
told  by  many  people  that  we  are  the  most  independent 
people  in  the  world;  we're  very  independent,  and  that 
probably  is  it.   Or  maybe  I  was  just  a  stubborn  little 
cuss!   Because  I  know  when  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  get 
spanked  all  the  time  for  being  so  willful.  Anyway, 
that  is  it.  that's  the  way  I  am;  I'm  not  saying 
everybody  is  like  that. 

But  when  you  want  to  do  something  you  do  it.   You 
can't  blame  anybody  if  you  don't  do  it.   Like  I  hear 
so  many  people  say,  "Well,  if  they  had  only  let  me  do 
it."  There's  no  such  thing.   If  you  want  to  do  it  you 
do  it.   You  can't  blame  anybody  but  yourself  if  you 
don't  do  it.   That's  the  way  I  see  it. 

Dunning:    Would  you  have  done  anything  differently? 

Irizarri:   Yes,  I  would  have.   When  I  look  back  now,  I  would  have 
stuck  to  being  a  mime,  a  dance -mime.   Because  you  have 
your  dancing,  you  have  your  acting,  you  have  your 
theater,  and  then  when  you're  a  dance -mime  you're 
also  creating  your  own  characters.   Like  a  real  dancer 
creates  her  own  routines;  a  concert  dancer  creates  her 
own  routines.   There's  another  difference  right  there. 
A  professional  dancer  goes  to  get  the  routines  because 
they  know  the  professional  work,  but  a  concert  dancer 
you  do  that  yourself.   You  make  up  your  own  dances, 
and  you  create  your  own  work. 

It's  the  same  way  with  a  dance -mime,  you  do 
everything  yourself.   You  see  this  character  and  you 
do  it.   A  dance-mime  is  very,  very  rich  because  you 
have  everything,  and  you  create  your  own  costumes.   You 
have  your  own  idea  about  the  music,  and  you  have  your 
own  character,  your  own  characterization,  and  your  own 
movements;  nobody  teaches  that,  that  comes  from  you. 
It's  the  same  way  with  writing,  if  you're  writing  a 
story.   There's  a  difference  between  a  person  who 
writes  a  story  or  writes  an  article.   Now,  I've  gotten 
articles  published,  stories  no!  [laughing]   So  I'm 
hoping  to  get  a  couple  of  my  short  stories  published. 
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Dunning:    Well,  is  there  anything  else  you'd  like  to  add  now? 
Irizarri:    I  think  I've  talked--. 

Dunning:    You've  done  quite  well  considering  you  said  you  felt 
real  nervous  at  the  beginning. 

Irizarri:    I'm  naturally  garrulous,  I  guess. 

Dunning:    If  at  a  later  time  anything  comes  to  your  mind,  just 
let  me  know,  or  now  that  I  know  that  you're  a  writer, 
write  it  down. 

Irizarri:    Surely.   Well,  what  more  could  one  say? 

Dunning:    Actually  you've  covered  quite  a  bit  about  the  dance 
from  your  experience. 

Irizarri:    It  was  a  very  wonderful--.   Now,  I  don't  know  what 

they  are  doing  today.   Carol  Beals  is  still  with  it; 
she's  still  out  in  the  dance  world.   I  more  or  less 
retired  from  that  dance  world  when  I  became  a 
professional,  because  I  didn't  have  time.   If  anytime 
you  want  to  know  anything  more  about  the  dance  or  any 
other  phase  of  the  dance,  contact  Jean  Anderson.   She 
has  her  studio  up  here  on  Sixth  Avenue. 

Dunning:    What  is  her  background? 

Irizarri:    Her  background  is  strictly  professional.   She  was  with 
McFarland-Joy ,  and  she  still  teaches.   She  has  a 
wealth  of  experience.   Her  background  is  terrific. 
She  comes  from  show  people,  way  back. 

Dunning:    About  how  old  is  she  now? 

Irizarri:    Dear  God!   Oh,  my  word!   I  really  don't  know,  she  must 
be  in  her  fifties,  I  guess.   You  see,  to  me  people 
have  no  age.   I  don't  associate  age  with  people,  I 
never  have.   I  learn  just  as  much  from  a  baby  as  from 
an  elderly  person  because  everybody  has  so  much  to 
give.   People  say,  "How  old?"   I  don't  know. 

Dunning:    That's  a  wonderful  approach. 
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Meeting  Ann  and  James  Mundstock  in  New  Mexico, 
1932  and  1954 

[Interview  1:  April  11,  1983]  ## 


Dunning:   How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  Ann  Mundstock? 

Katz:     Well,  that  starts  me  at  the  very  beginning.   I  first  met 
James,  and  I  remember  this  vividly.   I  was  twelve  years 
old,  and  we  lived  in  Taos,  New  Mexico.   That  had  to  be 
1931  or  '32,  at  the  latest.   I  remember  this  mutual 
friend  who  lived  in  Santa  Fe,  who  had  known  the 
Mundstocks  in  Carmel,  and  his  name  was  Preston 
McCrosson. 

Preston  and  his  wife  Helen  were  weavers,  and  they 
had  known  the  Mundstocks  in  Carmel.   I  don't  know  that 
connection,  what  they  were  doing  in  Carmel.   At  the  time 
we  knew  the  McCrossons,  they  lived  in  Santa  Fe  and  we 
lived  in  Taos,  which  was  seventy-five  miles  north. 
Preston  brought  James  up  one  time;  I  don't  know  if  Ann 
was  with  him  on  that  trip  or  not. 

James  was  a  marvelous  conversationalist,  and  we 
had  them  stay  for  lunch.   My  mother  was  a  good  conversa 
tionalist,  and  I  just  remember  James  and  he  was  so 
entertaining.   He  was  talking  about  Charlie  Chaplin  and 
what  an  artist  was.   This  is  my  first  memory  of  James. 

Ann  must  also  have  come  up,  perhaps  with  Helen 
McCrosson,  and  my  first  memory  of  her  is  very  brief.   At 
one  time  she  was  in  New  Mexico  on  some  dance  project. 
That  may  have  been  the  same  summer  of  1932.   The 
Mundstocks  were  in  Santa  Fe  and  Welland  Lathrop  was 
there,  too.   Now  whether  his  widow  [Nina  Lathrop]  will 
know  anything  about  this,  I  don't  know.   She  might.   I 
don't  know  who  else  would  know  about  that  program  in 
Santa  Fe.   That  was  my  first  contact. 
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Katz:     My  next  contact  with.  Ann  and  James  was  a  much  more 
tragic  one.   In  the  spring  of  '34,  they  were  in  New 
Mexico  again.   It  was  late  winter  or  early  spring,  right 
after  their  child  had  died.   Ann  was  understandably  in 
a  very  nervous,  devastated  state  of  mind,  trying  to 
hold  herself  together.   I  was  fourteen  at  that  time.. 

The  reason  I  mention  this  is  simply  because  when  I 
came  to  San  Francisco  in  September  of  1938,  the  first 
thing  that  struck  me  when  I  went  into  Ann's  studio  —  this 
was  only  four  years  later- -was  the  tremendous  change  in 
her  personality.   She  was  like  a  different  person.   I 
was  only  nineteen  at  the  time,  but  I  thought  to  myself, 
what  a  tremendous  adjustment  these  people  have  made. 


Ann  Mundstock's  San  Fr.ancisco  Studio 

I  remember  my  first  day  of  walking  into  her  studio. 
It  was  a  very  simple  room  with  a  beautiful  floor,  and 
that  floor  was  very  important  to  Ann.   She  spent  a 
tremendous  amount  of  time  keeping  that  floor  in  perfect 
condition  and  a  perfect  color  to  suit  her  taste.   In  the 
front  of  the  room  there  was  a  set  of  beautiful  drums  and 
gongs.   On  the  left  side  were  two  wooden  couches  with 
these  beautiful  orange-toned  cotton  covers.   It  was  so 
simple  and  beautiful. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  evaluate  Ann's  dance  world 
because  I  really  began  to  realize  that  studying  dance 
with  Ann  had  been  my  excuse  for  coming  to  San  Francisco. 
I  enjoyed  the  dance  classes,  but  I  realized  that  even 
though  as  a  child  the  idea  had  been  that  I  was  going  to 
be  a  dancer,  that  this  was  not  something  I  wanted  to  be. 
I  was  happy  to  go  to  dance  classes,  but  I  really  had  no 
talent  for  nor  intention  of  being  a  modern  dancer  myself. 

Dunning:   You  knew  that  before  you  came  from  New  Mexico? 

Katz:     I  think  so,  yes.   I  didn't  know  what  I  was  coming  into  at 
all  in  the  way  of  modern  dance.   Ann  had  a  piano  and  she 
usually  had  an  accompanist  who  would  simply  improvise  on 
the  piano.   Ann's  concept  of  dance  was  that  you  create 
the  dance;  you  don't  dance  to  the  music.   A  lot  of  the 
creative  work  we  did  was  just  to  the  drums. 
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Katz:     The  importance  of  Ann  and  James  to  me  was  not  Ann's 

work  as  a  dance  teacher- -the  importance  to  me  was  Ann 
and  James  as  people.   Ann  and  James  both  loved  that 
studio. 

Dunning:   Where  was  the  studio  located? 

Katz:     It  was  down  on  Sacramento  Street  at  Leidesdorff  between 
Montgomery  and  Sansome.   The  building  was  torn  down  to 
build  a  garage.   I  think  it  was  as  early  as  1939  that 
they  had  to  leave  their  beloved  studio.   They  found  a 
place  to  rent  up  on  Webster  Street  at  Pacific,  which 
was  much  nearer  to  where  I  lived. 

Ann  had  to  prepare  the  downstairs  room  for  a  studio 
floor,  and  it  was  so  funny,  because  Ann  was  extremely 
fussy  about  certain  things.   Oh,  the  agony  that  went 
into  creating  the  perfect  floor  and  getting  the  perfect 
staining  and  getting  the  perfect  color  for  the  floor. 
As  I  say,  in  these  respects  Ann  was  so  funny  because 
the  staining  was  so  important.   Nobody  else  in  the  world 
could  have  been  quite  so  concerned  about  the  color  of 
the  floor. 

Dunning:   Do  you  think  it  was  an  aesthetic  concern? 

Katz:     Oh  yes,  absolutely.   It  had  to  be  just  right.   Unfortun 
ately  they  weren't  able  to  stay  there  very  long,  because 
a  couple  of  years  later  the  landlord  wanted  the  building 
for  something  else.   I  think  they  were  very  nasty  to  Ann. 
Ann  knew  how  to  speak  up  for  herself--she  was  not  timid. 
I  remember  her  telling  me  about  the  confrontation  she  • 
had  with  that  landlord  or  landlady  about  how  dreadful  he 
or  she  was  to  them.   She  spoke  right  up. 


Move  to  the  Avenues 


Then  the  question  became,  "Now  where  do  we  go?" 
They  found  a  place  to  buy,  which  is  where  they  spent  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  out  on  23rd  Avenue  near  Sigmund 
Stern  Grove.   But  poor  Ann  was  not  accustomed  to  living 
in  what  you  might  call  a  bourgeois  neighborhood.   She 
much  preferred  living  downtown  in  the  more  bohemian 
artistic  neighborhood.   At  first  she  was  quite  defensive 
about  it;  she  said  it  was  just  so  inappropriate  for 
them.   "This  is  our  shopping  center,"  she  said,  "It's 
incredible,"  with  her  lovely  voice  and  her  slight 
accent,  as  we  drove  through  West  Portal. 
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Katz:     In  the  fifties,  they  suddenly  discovered  a  house  they 
thought  was  going  to  be  perfect  for  them,  downtown 
somewhere.   I  don't  know  exactly  where  it  was;  it  may 
have  been  on  Russian  Hill.   Momentarily  they  were  very 
enthusiastic.   This  was  going  to  be  much  more 
appropriate-  to  their  bohemi an  life.   But  something 
happened—you  see,  things  had  to  be  perfect  for  Ann. 
The  next  time  we  saw  them,  she  said,  "No,  it  would  not 
have  been  right  for  us."  So  they  stayed  where  they 
were.   I  think  they  came  to  like  their  little  house  very 
much. 

When  Ann  moved  out  to  the  place  on  23rd  Avenue,  she 
really  didn't  have  room  for'  a  big  studio  for  dance.   So 
•after  that  she  gave  up  her  actual  dance  class  and  concen 
trated  her  work  on  her  Mensendieck  physical  therapy, 
which  she  didn't  need  a  lot  of  space  for.   I  remember 
her  saying  to  me, "Now  you  go  to  Welland  [Lathrop]." 
He  had  a  dance  studio  and  a  lot  more  students  and 
younger  people,  so  she  said,  "You  are  too  young;  you  go 
to  Welland  now." 

We  remained  very  close  friends,  and  with  other 
mutual  friends  we  frequently  visited  at  their  home.   One 
of  the  things  that  was  so  lovely  about  Ann  and  James -- 
Ann  and  James  very  dearly  loved  their  friends.   Some 
times  with  older  people  who  don't  have  children,  they 
invite  you  but  they  want  to  be  center  stage.   This  was 
not  the  motivation  with  Ann  and  James.   Ann  and  James 
dearly  loved  all  their  friends. 

Ann  was  one  of  these  people  who  either  thought  you 
were  wonderful  or  didn't  like  you.   Things  were  black 
and  white  with  Ann.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  studio 
you  had  to  be  a  little  careful  who  you  tried  to  bring 
to  Ann's  dance  class,  because  if  she  wasn't  quite  the 
right  person,  it  just  didn't  work  very  well,  [laughter] 

Dunning:   Do  you  have  an  idea  of  that  right  person? 

Katz:     No,  it  was _ amazing  what  a  breadth  of  people  they  could 
be.   You  might  bring  one  person  that  you  wouldn't  have 
expected  her  to  like  but  she  would  like;  you  might 
bring  somebody  else  that  she  didn't  like.   As  I  say, 
her  feeling  was  pretty  hard  and  fast. 

One  other  person  who  was  in  the  dance  class  and  who 
is  also  deceased,  but  who  was  a  very  close  friend,  was 
Winifred  Jones.   She  died  about  two  years  ago.   She  was 
a  music  teacher  at  the  Conservatory. 
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Classes  with  Ann  Mundstock 


Dunning:   I  would  like  to  backtrack  a  bit  to  Ann's  leaving  her 
large  studio  space  and  moving  out  to  the  Avenues.   Do 
you  think  it  was  the  actual  physical  move  and  having  a 
smaller  space  that  made  her  go  into  her  Mensendieck 
approach  in  more  depth  at  that  time? 


Katz: 


Dunning 
Katz: 


Dunning 
Katz: 


Partly,  but  she  had  been  going  into  it  anyway.   Her  kind 
of  dance  was  so  specialized  that  it  was  hard  for  her  to 
keep  a  large  number  of  people  coming.   There  were  lots 
of  other  dance  groups  in  town,  and  she  wasn't  aggressive 
in  pursuing  a  dance  studio.   So  she  had  been  going  in 
that  direction  anyway,  and  she  didn't  have  too  many 
young  people.   I  think  this  made  it  easier  to  make  that 
decision. 


Can 


you  describe  her  very  first  classes  that  you  took? 


There  was  a  great  deal  of  improvisation.   We  started  out 
with  some  exercises.   As  a  child  I  had  had  ballet  ,  and 
it  was  so  different  from  ballet,  and  her  attitude  toward 
the  dance  was  so  different  from  ballet. 

What  kinds  of  exercise? 

They  were  based  on  her  Mensendieck  exercise;  then  we  went 
into  improvisations.   Ann  was  a  very  intense  person.   She 
was  extremely  aware  of  everybody  in  the  class.   Perhaps 
this  is  one  reason  that  she  couldn't  have  a  big  studio 
with  a  lot  of  classes,  one  right  after  the  other,  because 
she  was  too  personally  involved  with  each  of  us.   If  any 
one  person  wasn't  there,  she  would  be  aware  of  it. 
"Well,  So-and-so,  I  miss  her  today.   I'm  so  aware  that 
So-and-so  isn't  here  today."   It  was  really  a  very 
personal  expression. 

I  began  to  realize  how  "You  come  here  because  you 
need  the  exercise  and  you  love  to  be  at  the  Mundstocks 
and  you  love  the  people,  but  dance  really  isn't  your 
thing."  [laughter]   It  took  me  a  long  time  to  actually 
admit  this  out  loud. 

As  I  say,  the  dance  classes  with  Ann  was  my  excuse  for 
coming  to  San  Francisco,  but  my  relationship  with  Ann 
and  James  went  far  beyond  just  a  dance  class. 
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Ann's  Personal  Characteristics 

Dunning:   If  there  is  anything  else  you'd  like  to  talk  about 
based  on  your  notes? 

Katz:     Well,  oh!  a  characteristic,  when  I  talk  about  Ann's 

floor,  and  the  hours  and  days  that  went  into  putting 
the  staining  on  the  floor.   I  didn't  happen  to  be  in 
on  this,  but  other  people  were  and  she  was  telling  us 
herself.   It  wasn't  quite  right  and  it  had  to  be  done 
over  again  and  whatnot;  she  just  had  such  a  terrible 
time  getting  the  perfect  color  on  that  floor. 

Ann  had  one  particular  dishtowel  for  her  coffeepot, 
and  that  could  only  be  used  for  drying  the  coffeepot. 
That  towel  even  went  with  her  when  they  went  camping, 
because  she  said,  "It  is  very  important  to  have  good 
coffee  when  you  go  camping."  [laughter] 

Ann  and  James  were  very  much  a  pair.   Everybody 

thought  of  them  as  "Ann  and  James,"  and  everybody  would 

always  say,  "What  would  happen  to  one  if  something 
happened  to  the  other?" 

When  we  would  visit  with  them,  Ann  was  a  very  good 
cook,  and  I  remember  Winifred  Jones  saying,  "Ann  was  a 
wonderful  meat  cooker,"  and  she  said,  "I  think  the 
reason  Ann  was  such  a  good  meat  cooker  is  because  she 
just  left  the  meat  alone."  In  Ann's  later  years,  when 
she  couldn't  do  much  anymore,  Winifred  said,  "James 
learned  to  be  just  as  good  a  cook,  and  I  think  it  was 
because  he  did  exactly  what  she  told  him  to  do."  We 
would  come  for  dinner  and  we  would  have  very  simple 
hors  d'oeuvres.   After  dinner  we  would  usually  listen  to 
music,  although  in  latter  years  we  didn't  do  that  so 
much. 

There  were  certain  mutual  friends  that  we  would  get 
together  with.   Ann  did  not  appreciate  it  if  people 
chattered  during  the  music,  and  she  was  right.   If 
you're  listening  to  music,  you  listen  to  music,  and  if 
you  want  to  chatter,  then  don't  insult  the  music. 

I  have  to  tell  you  one  funny  incident.   Ann  was 
very  concerned  with  the  young  women.   She  was  concerned 
for  our  welfare,  and  she  very  much  wanted  me  to  get 
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Katz:     married.   She  would  tell  me,  "All  right,  bring  a 

friend,"  if  she  was  having  a  party.   I  had  a  kind  of 
zany  friend  and  I  thought,  Ann  wants  me  to  bring  a 
friend,  I'll  bring  Gene  along. 

Gene  was  utterly  uninhibited.   While  the  music  was 
being  played,  he  stretched  out  on  the  floor.   He  lay 
down  and  stretched  out  on  the  floor,  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  room!   Afterward,  he  said  he  thought  it  was  a 
nice  way  to  listen  to  music.   I  thought,  okay,  Ann 
wanted  me  to  bring  a  friend!   He  had  a  car,  and  he 
picked  up  me  and  Jay  Risling  and  Edloe  Risling.   Edloe 
and  Jay  thought  he  was  the  funniest  person  they  had 
ever  seen.   They  thought  he  was  just  wonderful  because 
he  was  so  uninhibited.   Ann  was  very  tolerant  and  did 
not  voice  any  shock  or  disapproval. 

Another  time  Joseph  Marks  was  at  a  party  and  Penny 
Kermit  was  there,  and  Penny  remembers  this,  too.   There 
was  an  extra  table  set  because  there  were  more  of  us 
than  could  sit  at  the  one  table.   Penny,  I  think  it  was 
Penny,  and  Joseph  were  sort  of  joking  about  the  olives 
and  helping  themselves  to  these  great  big  beautiful 
olives.   Finally  Ann  said,  "If  you  are  going  to  act  like 
children,  you  can  sit  at  the  children's  table."  Here 
was  Joseph,  who  by  that  time  must  have  been  fifty  or 
close  to  it,  and  Penny  who  had  a  couple  of  children. 
They  thought  it  was  funny.   I'm  sure  Ann  did,  too. 


James  Mundstock  and  the  World  Federalists 

Conversation  was  always  very  interesting  at  the 
Mundstock  household.   James  was  an  extremely  interesting 
man  to  talk  to.   He  had  a  very  interesting  point  of  view 
on  many  aspects  of  life.   He  was  a  very  idealistic  man, 
and  he  was  idealistic  about  peace  in  a  way  that  I  can't 
yet  be,  because  I  don't  have  that  much  faith  in  the 
human  race.   In  his  latter  years  he  would  say,  "War  is 
no  longer  possible."  If  you  haven't  contacted  Douglas 
Mattern  yet,  you  might  want  to  do  that. 

Dunning:   From  the  World  Federalists? 

Katz:     Yes,  World  Federalists  and  also  World  Peace  Movement. 
He  should  be  in  the  directory  because  he's  very  active 
in  this. 
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Katz:     We  were  to  have  an  eightieth  birthday  party  for  James  at 
our  home  when  we  received  a  call  that  he  had  died.   He 
had  had  an  evening  with  Douglas  Mattern  and  a  couple  of 
other  people  in  this  peace  movement.   They  were  getting 
ready  for  a  mailing.   He  had  everything  laid  out  on  the 
table,  and  he  had  given  them  refreshments.   James  was 
always  the  provider,  as  Winifred  Jones  used  to  say.   He 
had  driven  them  home.   He  came  back,  put  everything 
away,  and  he  put  the  dishes  in  the  dishwasher.   Then  he 
went  to  bed  and  he  died.   Although  he  was  eighty  years 
old,  and  I'm  sure  he  had  never  been  able  to  conceive  of 
life  without  Ann,  still  he  had  plans.   He  was  not  a  man 
who  had  given  up. 


Memorial  Services  for  the  Mundstocks 

His  first  comment  shortly  after  Ann  died,  when  I 
said,  "It's  up  to  you,  when  would  you  like  to  see  us?" 
was,  "I  don't  feel  presentable."  But  it  didn't  take  him 
long  to  pull  himself  together  so  that  he  could  be 
"presentable."  A  few  months  after  she  died,  he  had  this 
lovely  memorial  for  her  at  the  Shakespeare  Garden  in 
Golden  Gate  Park.   There  were  some  singers  and  musicians. 
It  was  a  small  group  of  Baroque  instruments  and  singers. 
He  had  this  quite  a  few  months  after  Ann  died  to  give 
himself  time  to  put  it  together  and  also  so  that  friends 
could  attend.   Joseph  Marks  came  all  the  way  out  from 
New  York  for  the  memorial. 

Dunning:   This  was  in  1971? 

Katz:     Yes,  that  was  the  year  they  both  died.   She  died  in  the 
spring,  then  he  died  not  too  long  after  that.   James 
died  on  or  about  October  15,  1971.   He  was  born  October 
18,  1891.   Ann  died  some  time  in  March  of  1971.   She 
was  born  on  July  4,  not  sure  of  the  year  but  probably 
1895.   She  used  to  say  she  felt  that  everyone  was  cele 
brating  for  her  on  the  4th  of  July. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  held  a 
memorial  for  James.   This  was  so  appropriate  for  James, 
that  rather  than  having  a  funeral  you  would  have  a 
memorial  service.   Quite  a  number  of  people  spoke.   In 
fact,  Berenie  Karasik  said  a  few  words. 
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Katz 


Dunning: 
Katz: 

Dunning 
Katz: 


Berenie  Karasik,  who  had  been  Bernice  Mintz,  may  have 
been  a  dance  student,  but  she  also  accompanied  [on 
piano]  the  dance  class.   She  spoke  there  and  also  my 
friend  John  Collier.   John  Collier  was  the  one  who  gave 
me  the  excuse  to  come  here.   He  wrote  to  my  mother 
suggesting  I  come  to  San  Francisco  to  study  dance  with 
Ann. 

I  don't  know  what  else  to  say  other  than  over  the 
years  we  were  very  close  friends.   After  we  had  children 
Ann  and  James  came  out  here  quite  frequently.   In  the 
latter  years  we  always  went  there  because  it  became 
harder  for  Ann  to  travel.   She  became  much  more  sedent 
ary. 

Ann  and  James  were  so  tremendously  devoted  to  their 
friends.   They  had  a  lot  of  close  friends.   For  many, 
many  years  they  had  a  Christmas  Eve  party  at  their  home. 
I  used  to  be  included  in  this  until  we  had  children,  and 
then  after  we  had  children  we  ourselves  were  no  longer 
able  to  go  out  on  Christmas  Eve.   Ann  and  James  were 
Jewish  but  they  were  not  religiously  so,  so  they  always 
celebrated  Christmas.   They  put  their  favorite  Christ 
mas  cards  on  the  mantlepiece;  Christmas  cards  would  be 
all  over  the  place.   Penny  Kermit  remarked  —  she  always 
looked  to  see--"Did  our  Christmas  card  rate  the  mantle- 
piece?" 

You  mentioned  earlier  that  James  willed  the  house  to  the 

American  Friends?  . 

Yes,  they  were  his  heirs.   I  don't  know  if  that's  any 
body's  business,  but  I--. 

Well,  it's  an  interesting  fact. 

Yes,  and  it  was  an  open  thing.   They  had  lost  their  only 
child.   I  think  that,  to  him,  being  able  to  do  this  was 
very  important. 


Impressions  of  Ann  and  James 


Dunning:  I'm  going  to  backtrack.  Could  you  tell  me  your  first 
impression  of  Ann?  What  she  looked  like  and  what  she 
sounded  like. 
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Katz:     The  very  first  time,  when  she  came  to  Taos,  it's 

interesting  that  I  remember  it  at  all.   It  might  have 
faded  from  my  memory  if  I  hadn't  come  to  San  Francisco. 
I  just  remember  it  momentarily,  her  coming  over,  and  I 
didn't  make  nearly  as  much  note  of  that  as  I  had  made 
of  James,  because  James  stayed  for  lunch,  and  he  was  so 
funny  to  listen  to.   Then  of  course,  that  second  time 
was  under  circumstances  that  were  so  painful  to  her.   I 
think  that's  why  I  was  s_£  struck  with  how  good-looking 
she  was  and  how  vivacious  she  was  when  I  walked  into 
the  studio  for  the  first  dance  class  when  I  came  to 
San  Francisco  in  1938. 

Dunning:  You  felt  that  she  had  recovered  to  a  certain  extent? 

Katz:     Oh!   Their  adjustment--!  was  just  overwhelmed.   Ann  was 
beautiful  and  she  was  vivacious.   She  had  lovely  wavy 
hair.   She  was  witty,  and  she  was  warm.   That  was  my 
impression. 

Dunning:   Could  you  get  a  sense  of  her  German  background? 

Katz:     Yes,  because  Ann  did  have  a  slight  accent- -a  beautiful 
accent.   Frankly,  I  don't  see  why  everybody  should  have 
to  get  rid  of  their  accent.   I  think  having  people  talk 
in  different  ways  makes  life  more  interesting.   Ann 
would  make  one  or  two  grammatical  errors  in  English. 
James  didn't;  James  spoke  perfect  English.   James  had 
hardly  any  accent.   But,  oh  yes,  Ann  was  very  German. 

Dunning:   What  do  you  mean,  "very  German"? 

Katz:     I  don't  know  how  to  explain  that.   When  you  listened  to 
Ann,  you  knew  she  was  not  American -born.   She  was 
European,  I  guess  you  could  put  it  that  way. 


Bohemian  Lifestyle 


Dunning:   Did  you  feel  that  came  out  in  her  attitude  or  her  life 
style? 

Katz:     No,  her  lifestyle  was  bohemian. 

Dunning:   Could^you  talk  about  that?  What  was  it  like  to  be 
bohemian  then,  or  what  did  it  mean  to  be  bohemian? 
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Katz:     A  person  who  preferred  living  in  downtown  San  Francisco, 
in  a  beautiful,  very  simple  studio  in  this  artistic 
environment  and  finds  it  much  harder  to  adjust  to  a 
house  with  the  upstairs  rooms  and  the  dining  room  and 
the  proper  living  room  in  a  "residential"  neighborhood. 
The  studio  was  all  very  self-contained.   It  seemed  to  me 
you  looked  into  this  great  studio  area,  and  the  rest  of 
the  house  contained  kind  of  a  little  office  for  James. 
The  bedroom  must  have  been  back  there,  because  I  wasn't 
even  aware  of  where  that  was,  and  the  kitchen  must  have 
been  back  there.   This  is  sort  of  the  life  of  the 
bohemian  artist. 

This  term  "bohemian"  isn't  used  much  any  more.   The 
bohemians  were  not  hippies.   My  mother  considered 
herself  bohemian.   Well,  I  suppose  some  bohemians  might 
have  considered  themselves  just  as  far  out  as  the 
hippies  of  the  later  era,  but  certainly  not  Ann.   In 
fact  she  might  not  have  used  this  term  to  describe 
herself. 


James  Mundstock  as  a  Pacifist 


Ann  and  James  were  both  very,  very  strong  political 
liberals.   James  was  always  a  pacifist.   I  think  it  was 
very  hard  for  James  to  have  to  accept  the  inevitability 
of  the  Second  World  War.   Ann  had  an  older  sister  and 
a  younger  brother.   Her  younger  brother's  name  was 
Alfred.   I'm  sure  they  were  influential  in  getting 
Alfred  out  of  Germany.   Ann  and  James  had  both  come  to 
this  country  long  before  Hitler,  but  Alfred  came  out  in 
the  Hitler  era.   I  remember  Alfred  getting  quite 
passionate, and  he  said,  "I  know  you're  a  pacifist, 
James.   I'm  a  pacifist  but  I'm  a  militant  pacifist." 
This  was  a  reaction  to  what  was  already  happening  in 
Nazi  Germany. 

In  this  respect,  James  was  very  idealistic.   He  did 
feel  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  world  citizenship. 
I  remember  his  having  articles  in  those  last  few  months 
of  his  life  about  what  he  called  "mundializing"  San 
Francisco  to  make  San  Francisco  a  world  city. 
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Dunning 
Katz: 


Dunning 
Katz: 


Dunning 

Katz: 

Dunning 
Katz: 


I'm  trying  to  get  an  idea  of  whether  there  was  a  tight 
circle  of  people  who  were  involved  with  Ann  and  James. 

Actually,  that  circle  isn't  as  tight  as  some  of  us  may 
have  thought.   At  James's  memorial  there  were  a  lot  of 
other  people  that  I  didn't  know.   The  people  who  put  on 
James's  memorial  really  didn't  know  Ann  very  well, 
because  they  knew  James  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  when  he  was  getting  ready  to  retire  and  when  he  was 
so  deeply  into  this  peace  movement.   At  this  memorial, 
one  of  them  said,  "Perhaps  you  can  introduce  us  as  the 
friends  of  Ann  and  James  for  the  new  people  coming  in." 

In  his  later  years  James  re-established  contact 
with  members  of  his  own  family.   In  my  earlier  years  I 
didn't  realize  there  were  any  Mundstock  relatives  here 
at  all,  and  I  think  they  did  come  into  his  life  later 
on.   Ann  had  one  nephew. 

Ann  had  an  older  sister  named  Greta  Williams  who 
ran  an  art  gallery.   She  had  a  son,  Ernest  Williams, 
who  became  a  veterinarian.   Ann  took  care  of  both  him 
and  her  little  boy,  Andrew,  when  they  were  small. 
Greta  was  divorced  and  at  that  time  wasn't  able  to  take 
care  of  Ernest.   The  two  of  them  lived  with  Ann  at  the 
time  that  Ann's  little  boy  died.   After  that  Greta's 
son  went  back  to  her.   I  think  this  was  a  sort  of 
double  devastation  for  Ann  because  then  she  didn't  have 
any  little  boys.   They  were  just  about  the  same  age. 

That's  quite  a  loss. 

In  Ann's  later  years,  in  the  last  ten  years,  she  wasn't 
too  well,  so  her  activities  were  completely  curtailed. 
But  she  remarked  when  James  retired,  "James  is  busier 
now  than  he  ever  was."  He  was  that  kind  of  person. 

What  impact  did  Ann  have  on  your  life? 

By  knowing  Ann  and  James,  and  I  have  to  say  "Ann  and 
James,"  because  I  feel  this  so  strongly--. 

That's  fine. 

In  fact,  my  father  died  when  I  was  very  young,  and  if 
anybody  could  have  been  a  father  figure  to  me,  it 
would  be  James.   They  simply  opened  a  world  to  me  in 
San  Francisco- -my  first  contacts --that  I  wouldn't  have 
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Katz:     had  if  it  hadn't  been  for  being  able  to  go  to  Ann  and 
James's.   In  later  stages  of  coining  back  to  San  Fran 
cisco,  I  got  into  other  groups  of  people.   At  that 
beginning  stage  they  were  all  quite  a  bit  older  than  I 
I  was  nineteen. 


Deirdre  Katz  Move  to  San  Francisco,  1938 


Dunning:   Did  you  come  by  yourself  to  San  Francisco? 

Katz:     Yes. 

Dunning:   Where  did  you  live  when  you  first  came? 

Katz:     John  Collier  knew  this  doctor  in  San  Francisco  who  had 
two  children,  and  they  needed  somebody  to  take  care  of 
these  two  children.   Getting  jobs  as  a  secretary  at 
that  time  was  difficult,  and  they  paid  you  about  fif 
teen  dollars  a  week.   At  least  getting  a  j ob  as  a 
mother's  helper  would  give  you  a  place  to  live.   So  my 
very  first  two  weeks,  before  I  actually  moved  in  with 
the  doctor ' s  family,  I  moved  into  a  little  studio 
apartment  on  LeRoy  Place  with  a  woman  artist  by  the 
name  of  Suzanne  Scheuer  who  did  some  work  on  the  Coit 
Tower. 

Then  the  doctor's  family  had  another  girl  who  was 
living  in  their  place  doing  some  kitchen  work,  who 
moved  out,  so  I  moved  in.   So  that's  where  I  lived,  on 
Pacific  Avenue.   As  a  consequence,  when  Ann  moved  her 
studio  to  Webster  Street  at  Pacific,  it  was  much 
easier  for  me.   It  was  two  blocks  down.   The  contrast 
in  the  safety  of  the  streets  in  1938  and  now  is  great. 
In  those  days  the  streetcars  were  either  a  nickel  or 
seven  cents,  but  we  had  so  little  money  that  you  might 
even  decide  to  walk  home  to  save  a  nickel.   Without 
any  qualms  at  all  I  would  walk  all  the  way  from  Ann's 
studio  down  on  Sacramento  and  Leidesdorff  all  the  way 
out  to  Pacific  and  Steiner  without  any  fear. 

Dunning:   Would  this  be  in  the  evening? 

Katz:     Yes,  at  night!   The  only  funny  experience  I  ever  had-- 
one  time  I  was  walking  home,  and  obviously  these  two 
guys  must  have  been  chauffeurs  for  somebody,  and  they 
were  probably  having  to  wait  to  pick  their  clients  up. 
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Katz:     I  noticed  they  circled  around  as  I  walked  home.   They 
kept  coming  around,  but  I  wasn't  frightened.'  I  just 
thought,  "Well,  you  guys  are  just  trying  to  give  me  a 
bad  time."  In  this  day  and  age  I  certainly  wouldn't 
recommend  that  any  woman  at  any  age  walk  home  like  that 
at  night. 

Dunning:   It  seems  significant  that  in  the  late  thirties,  at  age 
nineteen,  your  parents  let  you  come  to  San  Francisco. 
Was  it  because  there  were  friends  of  your  parents  here? 

Katz:     Yes,  well,  my  mother  was  a  widow.   I  had  already  been 
away  from  home.   I  went  to  school  and  stayed  with  some 
friends  and  went  to  junior  college  in  Pasadena.   I 
myself  would  not  have  tried  to  come  to  San  Francisco  if 
I  had  known  nobody,  but  I  had  always  heard  what  a 
wonderful  city  San  Francisco  was.   My  mother  had  visited 
San  Francisco  once,  and  she  said  it  was  a  beautiful 
city.   I  was  intrigued  with  the  idea  of  coming. 

John  Collier  had  lived  out  here,  and  also  Evelyn 
Quintal  who  had  spent  some  time  in  Taos.   She  was  a 
pianist.   I  stayed  with  her  in  Berkeley  for  a  few  days 
until  I  got  my  bearings  and  got  a  place  to  stay  in  San 
Francisco.   So  you  see  I  did  have  this--I  had  a  place 
to  land.   I  didn't  have  any  money  and  I  needed  a  job, 
but  I  had  my  trunk  and  my  belongings  and  a  place  to 
land.   Evelyn  Quintal  was  also  a  close  friend  of  Ann  and 
James. 

Dunning:   What  was  your  first  impression  of  San  Francisco? 

Katz:     I  was  very  impressed  with  San  Francisco.   I  remember 

when  I  got  my  job  at  the  doctor's  house,  I  took  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  being  so  independent.   From  the  house 
on  Pacific  just  above  Steiner  I  walked  down  to  Fillmore-- 
oh  how  different  San  Francisco  was  then  —  and  I  walked 
all  the  way  down  to  McAllister,  and  then  all  the  way  down 
to  McAllister  and  Market,  and  all  the  way  back.   At  that 
time  McAllister  Street  was  primarily  a  lot  of  old  Jewish 
shops,  second-hand  shops  and  such.   I  remember  taking 
this  expedition  by  myself,  and  then  I  remember  getting 
on  a  streetcar  and  going  out  to  the  ocean  by  myself.   I 
remember  another  time  going  down  under  the  bridge  by 
myself.   Actually,  I  never  really  was  a  solitary  person, 
but  I  was  trying  to  prove  my  independence. 


I  had  a  diary  for  awhile,  and  I  remember  one  brief 
time  only  of  not  liking  San  Francisco.   On  a  foggy  day 
I  walked  by  myself  over  toward  the  bridge.   I  remember 
writing  in  my  notes,  "I  hate  this  city.?1 
last. 


But  that  didn't 
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Nucleus  of  Friends 

Katz:     In  -the  earlier  years,  the  people  who  formed  my  first 
nucleus  of  friends  in  San  Francisco  were  the  people 
out  of  Ann's  studio.   This  was  one  of  the  things  that 
was  so  important  about  it.   There  was  Edloe  Risling, 
and  there  was  Catherine  Harroun  and  Dorothy  Puccinelli, 
who  later  became  Dorothy  Cravath,  and  Harriet  Vezey,  who 
later  became  Harriet  Reinhard,  and  Winifred  Jones. 
These  are  people  who,  even  though  I  haven't  seen 
Catherine  for  years,  became  very  close  friends,  and 
these  were  my  original  social  contacts  in  San  Francisco. 

Then  of  course  the  years  went  by  and  I  went  home 
when  my  mother  was  ill,  and  after  my  mother  died  I  was 
in  the  service  for  a  couple  of  years.   When  I  came  back 
to  San  Francisco  in  '46  I  formed  a  new  nucleus  of 
friends.   But  I  still  saw  Ann  and  James.   In  the  latter 
years,  when  we  would  get  together  it  would  be  with  the 
Kermits,  the  Paynes,  Welland  Lathrop  and  his  wife,  and 
Irving  Slater,  a  friend  I  introduced  to  them,  who  is 
deceased. 

There  was  another  friend  of  the  Mundstocks  who  may 
also  have  known  them  before  the  child  died,  and  that  is 
the  stepmother  of  the  composer  Henry  Cowell.   Olive 
Cowell  is  still  alive  and  in  her  nineties  and  lives 
out  in  Forest  Hill.   After  Ann  died  James  went  to  a 
concert  at  her  home.   Olive  Cowell  used  to  have 
concerts  fairly  frequently,  and  she  would  invite  friends 
in.   She  would  play  Henry's  music  on  recordings  and 
sometimes  have  somebody  play  it  on  the  piano.   James 
said,  "I  think  I  was  the  only  one  there  who  had  ever 
heard  Henry  play  this  himself." 

I  was  surprised  when  I  came  here  that  the  people 
I  met  at  the  studio  did  not  know  Ann  until  after  Andrew 
died.   I  thought  it  was  strange  that  I  actually  met  her 
before  any  of  them  did.   I  think  the  explanation  is  that 
these  people  met  her  after  the  Mundstocks  moved  from 
Berkeley. 

Perry  Dilly  was  a  puppeteer  and  now  his  ex-wife 
Grace  knew  them  in  Berkeley  and  knew  the  child  well.   I 
think  Perry  Dilly' s  daughter  must  have  known  the  child, 
too.   They  may  even  have  gone  to  the  same  school 
together. 
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Dunning 
Katz: 


Dunning 


Katz: 


Dunning: 
Katz: 


Dunning 
Katz: 


It  seems  as  though  they  moved  after  Andrew  died. 

Yes,  they  moved  to  San  Francisco  after  Andrew  died.   I 

wouldn't  say  for  sure,  but  I  got  the  impression  from 

Evelyn  Quintal,  who  also  used  to  go  to  their  studio  and 

I  think  had  played  for  Ann,  that  this  was  the  reason. 
It  seems  logical.   Of  course  it  may  also  have  been  for 

professional  reasons,  so  that  is  simply  an  assumption 
on  my  part. 

I  have  a  few  other  questions.   Do  you  think  Ann  had  a 
certain  influence  on  the  exercise  and  dance  movement 
in  San  Francisco? 

That's  hard  for  me  to  say,  because  I  realize  that  I'm 
not  really  that  kind  of  person,  and  there  were  other 
people  in  the  dance  studio  to  whom  this  was  the  most 
important  thing  in  life  .and  who  were  far  more  profoundly 
interested  in  Martha  Graham  and  Mary  Wigman  and  these 
other  people  than  I  really  was. 

I  remember  there  was  some  kind  of  a  program  Ann  put 
on,  and  I'm  trying  to  think  who  was  around  who  would 
remember  anything  about  that.   Edloe  Risling  might  know. 
But  I  came  here  in  '38,  and  around  '36  or  so  she  had 
put  on  some  big  program. 


Is  that  the  parilia? 

It  could  have  been. 
Ann's  finest  hour." 


I  remember  James  saying,  "This  was 
But  Dorothy  Puccinelli  said,  "Oh, 


well,  I  didn't  think  of  that  as  Ann's  finest  hour.   I 
thought  Ann's  finest  hour  was  simply  the  influence  she 
had  on  us,  rather  than  there  being  one  moment  in  her 
life."  Perhaps  that  was  her  finest  hour  in  that  from 
her  point  of  view  it  was  her  biggest  production.   After 
she  left  the  studio  down  on  Sacramento  Street,  she 
didn't  really  have  that  many  people.   She  didn't  try 
to  compete. 

You  had  mentioned  earlier  that  there  were  other  dance 
classes  available  at  that  time.   What  else  was  going  on? 

was  so  busy  just  going  to  Ann's  studio  and  my  job  that 
don't  remember.   I  don't  remember  what  other  dance  was 
going  on.   Welland  was  not  here  that  year.   I  used  to 
hear  about  Welland  Lathrop  all  the  time.   He  had  been  a 
dance  student  of  Ann's,  and  I  think  very  much  her  star 
dance  student.   However,  he  was  in  New  York  at  the  time, 
and  he  didn't  have  his  studio.   What  is  the  name? 
Somebody  Job  had  a  dance  studio  in  San  Francisco. 
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Dunning:   Lenore  Peters  Job? 

Katz:     It  could  have  been  that  name.   I  don't  really  remember 
the  names  of  other  dance  studios. 

Dunning:   Is  Carol  Beals  a  familiar  name  to  you? 

Katz:     Yes,  I  met  Carol  Beals  years  ago.   She  would  not  remem 
ber  me.   I  have  no  idea  though,  anything  about  her 
dance  studio.   I  met  her  through  another  person.   I 
really  don't  know  what  quality  of  dance  it  was,  or  what 
Ann's  attitude  towards  it  was. 


Bartering  for  Ann' s  Lessons 


I  also  remember  that  Ann  charged  a  dollar  a  lesson. 
We  were  coming  out  of  the  Depression,  and  during  the 
Depression  she'd  done  a  lot  of  bartering,  as  she  called 
it,  with  her  students.   I  think  Evelyn  Quintal  used  to 
accompany  her  by  way  of  barter.   I  think  possibly  some 
students  may  even  have  done  a  little  of  the  housework, 
because  Ann  was  very  fussy  about  having  everything 
absolutely  spic  and  span  and  proper. 

Fortunately  I  didn't  have  to  go  into  the  barter. 
When  I  first  came- -for  the  first  two  weeks,  I  was 
having  to  pay  rent  out  of  my  little  bitty  salary.   So 
Ann  said  she  would  reduce  my  fee  for  a  lesson  to  fifty 
cents.   When  I  moved,  I  told  her  right  away,  "I  can 
now  afford  to  pay  you,  because  I'm  not  having  to  pay 
rent  anymore."  She  was  very  impressed  with  that. 

It  seemed  to  me  perfectly  proper,  I  mean,  you're 
giving  me  a  break  because  of  my  situation,  but  I  don't 
have  that  situation  anymore.   Plus  the  fact  that  it  was 
really  much  easier  for  me  to  pay  a  flat  fee  and  not 
have  to  think  in  terms  of  how  I  was  going  to  pay  for  my 
lessons.   I  went  twice  a  week,  once  for  the  Mensendieck 
and  once  for  the  dance  class. 

I  remember  John  Collier  saying,  "One  of  the 
difficulties  that  Ann  is  having  is  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  young  dance  people  who  are  starting  up  studios,  and 
in  order  to  bring  in  students,  they  charge  two  bits  a 
lesson."  Now  that  sounds  incredible  now,  with  the 
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Katz:     inflation  in  this  modern  world.   He  said,  "Ann  can't 

afford  to  do  that.   She  can't  afford  financially  to  do 
it,  and  she  can't  afford  for  her  reputation  to  do  it." 
But  it  was  that  kind  of  competition  that  she  would  be 
up  against. 

I  would  not  pretend  to  have  been  an  authority  on 
the  dance  world  and  what  else  was  going  on  in  San  Fran 
cisco  at  the  time.   I  think  that  Ann's  influence  was 
primarily  on  the  individuals  that  she  knew,  and  the 
individuals  that  she  liked.   She  thought  each  and  every 
one  of  them  was  simply  marvelous  if  she  liked  them  at 
all. 


Classes  in  Mensendieck 


Dunning: 


Katz: 


Dunning: 
Katz: 
Dunning 
Katz: 

Dunning: 
Katz: 


You  mentioned  that  you  went  twice  a  week,  once  for  the 
Mensendieck  and  once  for  the  dance.   Could  you  talk 
about  how  those  classes  were  different? 

The  Mensendieck  was  strictly  exercise.   Also,  the  Men 
sendieck  was  done  in  the  nude,  so  that  you  could  see 
what  the  body  did.   I'm  ashamed  to  say  that  I  don't 
remember  too  much  about  what  exercises  we  did  do.   I 
couldn't  get  up  and  really  do  much  of  anything  for  you 
now.   I'm  kind  of  embarrassed  about  that  fact.   Ann  had 
the  Mensendieck  for  both  men  and  women.   She  had  some 
men's  classes,  too. 

Was  it  a  co-ed  class? 

No,  the  Mensendieck  was  not. 

Because  it  was  in  the  nude? 

Yes.   We  didn't  happen  to  have  any  men  in  the  dance 
class  either,  but  that  was  simply  because  not  many  men 
take  that  kind  of  dance. 

What  was  the  dance  class  like? 

It  was  so  improvisational  that  it's  hard  to  describe. 
Some  of  the  exercises  we  started  out  with  and  the 
breathing  exercises  —  some  on  the  floor  and  some  standing 
up- -just  got  us  warmed  up.   It  was  so  different  from 
the  rigid  business  of  ballet  that  I  had  had  as  a 
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Katz:     youngster  where  you  stand  there  and  you  do  your  first 

position,  second  position,  third  position,  fourth  posi 
tion,  fifth  position,  raise  your  leg  on  the  barre,  which 
as  a  little  girl  I  loved. 

Dunning:   How  did  she  use  the  gongs? 
Katz:     Improvisationally. 
Dunning:   Did  she  do  them? 

Katz:     Usually  she  did.   Some  people  were  much  more  attuned  to 
that  than  I  was.   Frankly,  I  much  preferred  turning  on  a 
record  of  Bach  suites  and  dancing  to  a  Bach  suite,  which 
we  sometimes  did.   She  had  the  Bach  suite  in  B  minor 
conducted  by  Mengelberg,  and  there  was  one  particular 
movement  in  it  that  we  danced  to,  the  Polonaise.   Mengel 
berg  conducted  it  at  about  1/3  the  speed  of  any  other 
conductor.   {begins  singing]   I  can't  sing  much  anymore, 
but  I  can  hear  this.   I  loved  dancing  to  this.   We  all 
danced  to  this. 

I  myself  was  the  kind  of  person  who  much  preferred, 
and  still  do,  to  dance  to  Bach  or  to  dance  to  Vivaldi, 
which  of  course  in  the  world  of  modern  dance  isn't  the 
right  approach.   The  dance  is  supposed  to  come  from  you 
instead  of  being  stimulated  by  the  music.   Interestingly, 
Isadora  Duncan  was  stimulated  by  classical  music. 


Other  Dancers 


Isadora  Duncan 


I  don't  know  if  Ann  ever  saw  Isadora  or  not.   Ann 
was  not  particularly  enthusiastic  about  Isadora.   My 
mother  had  seen  Isadora  as  a  young  woman  a  couple  of 
times  and  thought  she  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  that 
she  ever  saw.   I  have  Isadora's  book.   At  one1 time  in  my 
life,  as  a  little  girl,  I  imagined  myself  being  an 
Isadora  Duncan.   But  I  think  Isadora's  art--well, 
simply,  she  was  a  one-woman  art.   It  was  not  something 
that  she  could  really  pass  on,  and  it  didn't  seem  to  have 
any  significance,  really,  in  anybody  else. 

Dunning:   Were  there  other  dancers  at  that  time  whom  you  admired? 
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Katz:     I  really  didn't  know  that  much  about  them.   There  was 

Mary  Wigman,  and  of  course  the  great  Martha  Graham.   Ann 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Martha  Graham.   I  think  she  was 
also  a  great  admirer  of  Mary  Wigman,  and  there  were  a 
couple  of  other  names  that  have  slipped  my  mind. 


Rudolf  von  Lab an 


Dunning:   Rudolf  von  Laban? 

Katz:     Oh,  von  Laban  was  a  friend  of  hers.   She  had  great 
reverence  for  him,  and  she  had  known  von  Laban  in 
Europe. 

Dunning:   Do  you  remember  anything  she  ever  told  you  about  him? 

Katz:     I  remember  her  saying  one  time  about  how  when  she  first 
met  James,  and  interestingly,  she  met  him  in  this  , 
country,  she  said,  "We  were  talking  about  what  von  Laban 
was  doing,"  so  you  see,  they  had  these  artistic  inter 
ests  in  common. 

In  later  years  I  think  it  was  von  Laban  who  gave  a 
program  here,  and  it  wasn't  a  very  good  program,  and 
Ann  didn't  want  me  to  get  the  impression  that  that  was 
the  best  of  von  Laban. 


Closing  Remarks 


I  just  feel  that  I  couldn't  evaluate  the  dancing 
at  all.  Ann  was  more  important  to  me  as  a  friend  than 
as  a  dancer  or  a  dance  teacher. 

Dunning:   Well,  it's  good  to  get  the  different  perspective. 
Katz:     Ann  and  James  were  a  pair. 

[tape  interruption] 

Dunning:   Was  there  a  connection  between  certain  radical  movements 
and  the  art  and  dance  scene  in  San  Francisco? 
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Katz:     I  think  there  always  is  in  a  superficial  way.   Artists 
tend  to  be  liberal.   Ann  and  James  were  both  very,  very 
liberal  people.   They  listened  to  KPFA  and  may  even  have 
been  original  subscribers.   Also,  during  the  war,  they 
became  very  concerned  about  the  Allies  winning  the  war. 
When  Roosevelt  ran  for  his  fourth  term,  Edloe  Risling 
said,  "Ann  Mundstock  got  out  and  rang  doorbells!"  So 
she  was  sufficiently  politically  aware  to  think  it  was 
important  to  ring  doorbells,  and  that  was  not  for  some 
way-off,  far-off,  left-wing  candidate,  it  was  for 
Roosevelt. 

Their  main  political  thrust  was  in  the  peace  move 
ment.   Ann  would  go  down  to  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  and  I  would  say,  "What  do  you  do  there?" 
"Anything,"  she  said,  "anything  they  ask  me  to."  They 
thought  Ann  was  lovely,  too.   They  knew  both  Ann  and 
James. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  Ann  and  James  enormously 
enriched  my  life.   I  don't  know  what  outlet  I  would  have 
found  when  I  first  came  to  San  Francisco.   In  fact,  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  Ann,  I  probably  would  not  have  come 
to  San  Francisco.   Of  course,  as  the  years  went  by,  and 
I  had  more  activities  and  then  had  my  own  family,  I  had 
many  other  important  things  in  my  life,  too.   But  there 
was  never  any  element  that  I  thought  was  more  important 
than  they.   These  visits  that  we  had  at  their  home  were 
always  such  lovely  evenings.   Just  being  with  them  and 
with  some  of  their  friends  they  invited  was  always  one 
of  the  highlights  of  anything  we  might  do. 

Having  lost  my  own  father  when  I  was  a  small  child-- 
I  don't  make  a  big  thing  of  James  having  been  a  father 
figure,  and  yet,  in  a  way,  if  anybody  was,  I  might  say 
that  James  was  a  father  figure  to  me.   He  was  every 
body's  favorite  person.   In  fact,  I   know  that  one  card 
he  received  for  his  eightieth  birthday  read,  "To  the  one 
and  only  James."  Most  appropriate! 

Dunning:   Are  there  any  other  thoughts  you'd  like  to  add? 

Katz:     Perhaps  I  could  say,  and  I  think  I've  said  this  before, 
that  perhaps  what  was  so  meaningful  in  our  relationship 
with  them  was  that  their  friends  meant  so  much  to  them. 
They  loved  their  friends.   They  loved  all  of  us.   And 
you  felt  that.   You  felt  that  they  wanted  you  to  be 
around  them. 


Transcriber:  Joyce  Minick 
Final  Typist:  Nancy  Spriggs 
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What  will  the  Dance  Council  do  for  me  if  I  join? 
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INVESTIGATE   the  advantages  listed   here.    They   far  outweigh   the  small    P 
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U*  membership  fee. 


Amateurs:  Dance  during1  the  summer  at  no  expense.  Learn 
techniques  and  composition  methods  <>t"  local  leaders. 
Write  Eleanor  Ely  for  information  about  the  Danc 
ers'  Guild. 


Professionals*  -AU^  >*our  Vf>ice  and  vote  tn  a  strong  .trnmp  tirrrinij 
better  conditions  and  pay. 

Students'  Save  money  on  admissions  to  important  dance  events. 

Support  American  Youth  Act. 

Teachers:  Reach  a  larger  audience  thru  cooperative  presenta 

tion  of  groups  and  soloists. 

DANCE  COUNCIL  OF  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  -:<yA?iJ^5 
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*HE  Dance  Council  of  Northern  California 
has  grown  in  the  past  two  years  from  an 
idea  to  an  organization  of  more  than  one  hun 
dred  members  representative  of  approximately 
twenty  groups  in  the  Bay  Region.  It  boasts  of 
four  major  achievements:  a  lecture-demonstra 
tion  series,  a  festival,  a  concert  series,  and  a 
workshop  project. 

Answering  a  call  issued  by  Mervin  Levy  for 
the  Concert  Dancers'  Committee  formed  by 
Carol  Beals.  Ann  Cherney.  Martha  Goldberg 
and  Henrietta  Greenhood,  a  group  gathered  in 
the  Peters- Wright  Studio  in  September.  1934. 
Miss  Beals  gave  a  summary  of  dance  activities 
in  New  York  City  from  which  she  had  just 
returned  after  a  year  of  study.  In  her  talk  the 
example  of  the  New  Dance  League  was  cited  as 
concrete  evidence  of  the  value  of  an  organization 
for  dancers. 

With  the  hearty  accord  and  support  of  those 
present,  committees  were  organized  to  prepare 
for  another  meeting  at  which  the  Dance  Council 
was  formally  created.  An  advisory  board,  con 
sisting  of  the  heads  of  leading  studios,  was 
mobilized.  Dancers'  curiosities  were  aroused: 
doubtingly  they  attended  meetings:  a  few  be 
came  members.  Tina  Flade  helped  spur  others 
on  by  speaking  for  the  Council.  The  executive 
committee  was  composed  of  Carol  Beals.  educa 
tional  director.  Ann  Cherney.  chairman  of 
publicity  committee.  Martha  Goldberg,  chair 
man  of  financial  and  membership  committee. 
Henrietta  Greenhood.  chairman  of  unemployed 
projects  committee,  Madge  Reniff,  chairman  of 
service  bureau,  and  Mervin  Levy,  executive  sec 
retary. 

Due  to  prolonged  absence  from  San  Francisco. 
Ann  Cherney  was  replaced  by  Marjorie  Hill: 
Francisca  Avila  and  Beatrice  Lewis  became 
chairmen  of  the  membership  and  financial  com 
mittees  respectively.  When  Miss  Avila  left  for 
study  in  Germany.  Mary  Lee  (Rusty)  Nahl  was 
chosen  to  relieve  her  and  Brahna  Trager  was 
elected  publicity  committee  chairman. 

A  series  of  ten  lecture-demonstrations  on 
"Dance  as  an  Art-Form"  was  started  in  Jan 
uary.  1935.  with  Bernice  Van  Gelder  speaking 
and  her  group  demonstrating.  Following  came 
Elsie  Hewitt  McCoy.  Iris  de  Luce,  and  Elsa 
Nacss.  These  lecture-demonstrations  continued 
fortnightly  into  May  and  were  forced  to  move 
from  the  Pine  Street  Theater  to  the  Neighbor 
hood  Playhouse  to  accommodate  those  who 
wished  to  see  and  hear  Genevieve  De  Vail. 
Marion  D.  Jamison.  Lenore  Peters  Job,  Ann 
Mundstock.  and  Carol  Beals.  Mr.  Jack  Curts 
summarized  the  series  in  a  lecture  with  the 
groups'  cooperation. 


In  presenting  a  program  of  modern  dance, 
ballet  and  oriental  dancing  for  the  Festival  in 
March,  1935,  eleven  concert  groups  united  for 
the  first  time  in  San  Francisco's  dance  history. 
A  souvenir  program  was  published  commemo 
rating  the  event.  Speakers  at  the  conference- 
dinner  which  followed  included  Henry  Cowell. 
composer,  Ronald  Telfer  and  Ralph  Welles, 
theater  directors.  Alfred  Frankenstein,  music 
and  dance  critic,  and  Jerome  Bayer,  writer. 

Despite  its  shortcomings  the  venture  was  her 
alded  by  the  press,  proved  stimulating  to  dancers 
and  helped  increase  the  audiences  for  subsequent 
dance  concerts.  Summer  months  were  occupied 
with  rewriting  the  Council's  constitution  by  a 
joint  committee  composed  of  the  Executive 
Commit*?*  and  members  of  the  Governing 
Board,  while  the  Educational  Committee  laid 
plans  for  a  Fall  concert  series. 

The  Council's  anniversary  in  September. 
1935.  was  marked  by  a  birthday  party  at  Carol 
Seals'  studio.  Nearly  one  hundred  dancers  and 
friends  enjoyed  the  festivities  and  gaiety  which 
were  heightened  by  the  program  of  solo.  folk, 
and  group  dances. 

September  elections  under  the  new  constitu 
tion  (which  provided  for  a  Governing  Board 
composed  of  those  who  received  at  least  five 
votes  and  from  which  an  Executive  Committee  is 
chosen)  resulted  in  wider  group  representation, 
a  step  toward  a  broader  basis  for  cooperation 
among  dancers. 

Council  activity  for  the  Fall  season  centered 
in  the  Concert  Series.  During  November  and 
December.  1935.  four  widely  diversified  pro 
grams  were  presented  by  groups  and  soloists 
from  Sj»v  Francisco,  East  Bay  and  Peninsula 
studios  (^presenting  the  ballet,  interpretive  and 
modern  dance. 

A  survey  of  dancers  and  studios  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  unemployment  among 
different  types  of  ibncers  and  teachers.  While 
taking  no  formal  action,  the  Council  has  favored 
the  introduction  of  a  dance  project  in  the  WPA 
program  (Works  Progress  Administration)  as 
well  as  the  teaching  of  modern  dance  by  quali 
fied  instructors,  and  endorses  the  dance  project 
now  operating  under  the  National  Youth 
Administration. 

Membership  meetings  during  1936  have  been 
addressed  by  Henry  Cowell  speaking  on  "Cur 
rent  Developments  in  Writing  Music  for  the 
Dance"  and  Elizabeth  Seldcn  on  her  recent 
book.  "The  Dancer's  Quest."  At  the  March 
meeting,  the  first  workshop  program  was  intro 
duced  by  James  Mundstock.  Dressed  in  practice 
costumes  and  in  an  informal  manner,  four  solo 
ists  and  one  group  offered  new  dances  and 
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sketches  for  criticism,  using  this  opportunity  as 
a  tryout  of  new  material  before  a  sympathetic, 
understanding  audience — a  testing  ground  for 
new  dances  which  might  be  used  in  future  public 
programs. 

Reduced  rates  to  a  number  of  dance  events 
were  granted  to  Council  members  thru  the 
efforts  of  the  Service  Bureau. 

The  Council  continued  its  membership  in 
the  Northern  California  Drama  Association 
which  instituted  a  campaign  for  the  construc 
tion  of  an  urgently  needed  municipal  theater. 


Affiliation  with  the  American  Youth  Congress 
was  voted  to  support  chc  passage1  of  the  Ameri 
can  Youth  Act  in  Congress. 

Continuing  thru  the  months  since  the  Coun 
cil  began,  the  Bulletin  has  appeared,  at  first  a 
two-page  mimeographed  sheet  ir.d  then  increased 
to  four  larger  p.igrs  carrying  the  news  of  danc 
ing  and  dancers,  coming  events,  i  forum  for 
opinions  and  editorials.  It  is  hoped  ;hat  the 
Bulletin  will  be  printed  soon  and  really  fulfill 
its  slogan  of  being  "The  Voice  of  California 
Dancers." 


jmujsaji  Danes  urnim  Jfl  san 
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IN  tracing  the  growth  of  modern  dance  in 
San  Francisco  from  1926  to  1936.  high 
lights  of  outside  influence  will  be  noted  as  im 
portant  contributions.  Martha  Graham  has  said. 
"There  has  been  a  modern  dance  .since  early 
days.  The  first  dancer  who  departed  from  tra 
ditional  dancing  was  the  modern  dancer.  She 
knew  her  traditions,  used  them,  and  departed 
from  them  and  so  that  type  of -dance  became 
known  loosely  to  us  as  the  modern  dance." 

The  Ballet  unquestionably  predominated  in 
the  studios.  The  exceptions  were  those  few 
where  "music  visualization"  and  the  influence 
of  Isadora  Duncan  had  started  a  breaking  away 
into  new  efforts.  Duncan  dancing,  in  its  au 
thentic  version,  was  offered  by  Marie  von  Sabern 
while  Vivian  Wall,  admirer  of  Duncan,  worked 
thru  music  interpretation.  Betty  Horst.  Deni- 
shawn  representative  for  a  number  of  year*, 
followed  Ruth  St.  Denis'  theory  of  music 
visualization  which  was  an  expression  in  dance 
movements  of  the  mood,  rhythm,  phrasing  and 
actual  note  values  of  the  music  used.  The  Peters 
Wright  School  emphasized  freedom  of  expre<- 
sion  and  experiment  as  well  at  work  based  <>n 
ihe  ancient  Greek  dance. 

In  1926  Ann  Mimdstock  arrived  from  CAT 
many  where  modern  dance  had  gained  a  foot 
hold.  She  had  studied  with  Rudolph  von  l.aban 
and  gave  the  first  lesson  in  modern  German 
dance  in  S.m  Francisco  to  a  class  at  Rudolph 
Schacffer's  School  of  Rhythmo  -  Chromatic 
Design. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  the  new  dance  h>  .••• 
as  else  when-.  The  brc.ilunv;  Irom  tradition  I'M 


had  occurred  in  all  branches  of  the  arts  and  the 
sinving  for  new  freedom  had  repercussions  in 
the  dance. 

Estelle  Reed  in  1927  returned  from  Europe 
after  study  with  Mary  Wigman  and  expressed 
the  conviction  that  her  work  of  teaching  and 
dancing  was  to  be  in  the  same  category. 

Betty  Horst  brought  new  impetus  to  work  in 
her  studio  in  1929  after  study  with  Doris 
Humphrey  and  Charles  Wcidman  who  were 
among  those  establishing  the  new  American 
dance  in  New  York. 

Gcnevieve  DC  Vail  returned  in  1929  from  a 
vear  of  study  with  Martha  Graham.  Doris 
Humphrey  and  Ronny  Johanson  which  had 
been  prefaced  by  a  summer  spent  in  visiting  the 
dancing  centers  of  Europe.  She  gave  a  course  at 
the  Peters- Wright  School  in  the  first  Graham 
technique  taught  in  San  Francisco.  The  new 
work  strengthened  the  convictions  of  the  School's 
faculty — Lenore  Peters  Job.  Francisca  Avila 
and  Carol  Bcals — in  the  possibility  of  having 
freedom  in  the  dance  without  abandoning  tech 
nique.  Miss  De  Vail  held  classes  at  Muriel 
Stuart's  studio  and  later  in  In-r  own  until  1<>11 
when  she  left  for  Dornadi.  Swir/.erland.  to  lake 
up  Eurhvthmy. 

During  the  Summer  of  In2°.  Anita  Peters 
Wright  visited  San  Francisco  and  showed  th<; 
Peters-Wright  School  faculty  a  number  of  tech 
niques  for  teaching  children  whkh  had  been  used 
successfully  in  New  York. 

Additional  German  dance  influence  was 
brought  hy  Ruth  Austin  on  her  return  from 
studv  there.  She  worked  wit!-  •  Netty  Horst  fci 
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the  presentation  of  a  group  of  modern  dances 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
the  Civic  Auditorium  in  January.  1931.  The 
performance  was  a  milestone  in  marking  the 
acceptance  of  a  new  style  of  dancing  by  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience. 

Then  came  popular  Harald  Kreutzbcrg  and 
Yvonne  Georgi  on  concert  tour,  giving  two 
master  classes  in  modern  German  dance  during 
their  brief  stay.  Teachers  attending  Kreutzberg's 
class  of  twelve  at  Betty  Horst's  studio  included 
Ruth  Austin.  Francisca  Avila.  Carol  Beals. 
Gencvicve  DC  Vail.  Betty  Horst.  Lenore  Peters 
Job  and  Ann  Mundstock.  A  group  of  profes 
sional  dancers  received  instruction  at  Estelle 
Reed's  studio. 

In  1932.  time  permitted  Krcutzberg  to  give 
only  two  lessons.  That  Spring  the  Betty  Horst 
Concert  Dancers  appeared  in  two  concerts  and 
a  summer  course  at  the  Horst  studio  was  con 
ducted  by  Gertrude  Gerrish.  whose  background 
included  work  with  both  Martha  Graham  and 
Doris  Humphrey. 

Ann  Mundstock  moved  to  her  own  studio  in 
the  Fall.  1932.  where  Kreutzberg  gave  a  two 
weeks'  course  in  March.  1933,  simultaneously 
with  classes  at  Walton  Biggerstaff's.  In  July 
and  August.  Welland  Lathrop  conducted  a 
summer  course  at  the  Mundstock  studio  which 
culminated  in  a  program  at  the  Little  Theater 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

After  study  in  Germany  and  at  the  New 
York  Wigman  School.  Bernice  Van  Gelder  in 
troduced  modern  dance  in  the  Fall,  1933,  into 
the  curriculum  of  San  Francisco  State  College. 
Miss  Van  Gelder  continued  her  study  of  modern 
German  dance  at  Mills  College  with  summer 


work  under  Hanya  Holm  during  1934  and 
1935,  interspersed  during  the  winter,  1934, 
with  work  under  Tina  Flade. 

Carol  Bcals  studied  in  New  York  with  Mar 
tha  Graham  during  1933  and  1934.  She  resumed 
teaching  at  the  Peters-Wright  School  in  the 
Fall.  1934.  and  formed  an  adult  dance  group. 
In  1935  Francisca  Avila  visited  Germany's  vari 
ous  dance  centers  and  continued  her  study  of 
German  dance  with  an  accredited  Wigman 
teacher. 

Classes  in  percussion  accompaniment  kept 
step  with  the  dance  developments.  Henry  Cowell. 
Hdward  Chambreau  and  Ray  Green  lead  groups 
at  the  Mundstock  studio. 

Francisca  Avila  studied  with  Benjamin 
Zemach's  leading  dancer  during  1933  and  in 
1934  Zemach  and  his  group  appeared  in  two 
programs  at  the  Jewish  Community  Center 
while  he  gave  a  short  summer  course  in  the 
Mundstock  studio. 

Veronika  Pataky.  an  accredited  Wigman 
teacher,  opened  her  school  of  modern  dance  in 
March,  1935. 

Others  who  have  studied  various  phases  of 
the  modern  dance  and  whose  influence  has 
helped  arouse  interest  in  the  new  dance  forms 
include  Beatrice  Lewis,  who  has  worked  with 
Hanya  Holm:  Iris  de  Luce,  who  introduced 
modern  dance  at  the  O'Neill's  School  of  Stage 
Dancing  and  is  experimenting  with  combining 
modern  dance  and  ballet:  Henrietta  Greenhood, 
whose  modern  dance  training  was  centered  in 
San  Francisco  with  Ann  Mundstock,  Estelle 
Reed.  Harald  Kreutzberg  and  Benjamin  Zemach 
while  she  now  teaches  at  Palo  Alto  Community 
Theater. 
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The  Estellc  Reid  Dancers  in  "Earthquake  and  Fin" 
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PROGRAM 


1.  Prologue  —  Dancers  of  early  San  Francisco 

a.  Concrpcion  dc  Argutlla  .............      Lyda  Wing 

b.  l.ola  Monte/     ...............      Elva  Dimpfel 

c.  l.oila  Crabtree      ..............      Beatrice  Lewis 

I.ovd  Simpson,  accompanist 

2.  Clavcles  Rojos  (Red  Carnations)        .......     .     .     Moreno 

Doris  Chaver.  Ysabel  Parker.  Carmina.  Rosarita 
Cape  Dance      ..............      Relicario  br  Padilla 

arrangtd  hu  C'anstno 
La  Scviltanita.  Gloria  Dolores 
Finale       ..................... 

Jose  Cansino  Group 

Accompanist:  Miguel  Diaz 
Costumes  for  "Claveles  Rojos"  by  Dorothy  Duffy 

1.  Scandal  —  1890     .......   '•  Popular  music  of  the  period 

Three  rirtuous  wives  —  Agatha.  Amanda  and  Arabella 

In  search  of  their  husbands  —  Tom.  Dick  and  Harry. 

Who  seek  Life.  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  ... 

Annie.  Fannie  and  Jennie. 

The  Bartender,  his  Daughter,  and  La  Belle   <  hired  entertainer) 

George  Pring  Mimic  Dancers 

John   Allen.    Doris  Campe.    Nora   Coolov.    Norma   De   l.nle.    Beatrice   I  aidlaw. 
Bernard    Lawrence.    Casilde    Mohr,    Elsie    Pick.    George    Pring.    Lilij    Randall. 
Clement  Schnabel.  Pauline  Winters. 
Musical  director  and  accompanist:  Amy  Fredericks 
Costumes:  Temple  De  Lisle 

4.  Mark  Hopkins  Art  Institute    ............     Lehar 

Shoemaker  Sisters  Group 

Artist:  Pauline  Pheneger 

.Models:    Ruth    Rutherford.    Dorothy   Casey.    Shirley   Wood.    Peggy    Shoemaker 

Accompanists:  Claire  Lytell.  piano:  Manory  Hancock,  violin 

5.  The  Ballet  Rehearsal       ............     t-on  \Veher 

Preparing  for  representation  of  "Buttcr^ies  Dancing"  as  it  might  have  been 
done  in  the  early  1  'OO's  for  the  Valencia  Theatre  where  operas  and  ballets  were 
presented. 

Iris  de  Luco  Group 

Plva  Dimpfcl.  Thais  Garnett.  Bernard  Lawrence.  Iris  Je  I.uce 

Accompanist:  Virginia  Mifka 

Costumes   were  copied   from    prints  of   Adeline   Genie,    famous   ballerm.i   «f   this 

pi-nod,   who  visited  San  Fratuisco. 

6.  Farthquake  and  Fire  of  1906      ..........      Prokoftctf 

The  Estellc  Rood  Dancers 

Victory   Corbett.    Doris   Howell.    AmalU   Iri/arri.    Dorothea    Lawrence     IVrothv 

Papas 

Accompanists:  Juan  Loper.  and  Norma  .McPherson 

Note:    The  dance   was  created  coltrctivelv   .luring    Miss   Reed's   absence   'mm    the 

United  Slates  jnj  is  dedicainl  to  her  bv  I)K  xroup. 

INTI-RMISSION—  15  MtNUTRS 
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7.  Fog  over  San  Francisco     ...........      (Percussion) 

The  Jewish  Community  Center  Dance  Group 

Ethel  Cohen.  Brenda  Cvwan.  Lucille  Fendel.  Bobbie  Goldman.  Beatrice  Laidlaw. 
Lillian  Lewis.  Beebe  Shaver.  Fania  Silverman.  Zelda  Waxman 
AccompaniMi:  Carolyn  Locke.  Josephine  White.  Elsie  Wjxman 

8.  Waterfront—  1934      ............     Lou  Harrison 

A  sequence  of  three  phases  —  speed-up.  strike.  "Bloody  Thursday"  —  moving 
wiihout  stopping  at  the  historic  events  which  culminated  in  the  San  Francisco 
general  strike. 

Carol  Beals  Dance  Group 

Cecilia  Bartholomew.  Carol  Beals.  Charles  Blanford.  John  Dolxon.  Rose  Gijnet. 
Marie  Levitt.  Jean  Lewii.  Marion  Mann.  Mathilda  Misrxk.  Anita  Skinner.  Sally 
Traaner.  Ethel  Turner.  Ruth  Zakhcim 
Accompanist:  Lou  Harrison 

9.  Small  Fry  —  Backyard  Plotting  —  TeU-Rraph  Hill     .     .     .      Henry  COUT// 

Henrietta  Greenhood  Dance  Group 

This  gang:  Joyce  Lyon.  Janice  Schwenson.  Jeannde  Tjvlor.  Mary  Tiffany 
That  gang:  Florence  Brill.  Joyce  Buckout.  Claire  Sis>on.  I<abel  SutcliT* 
No  gang—  new  on  the  lot  :  Henrietta  Grcvnhood 
Accompanists:  Mrs.  H.  M.  Slater.  Mrs.  IV  S.  King  and  Margjret  Storm 

1  0.  Tomorrow     .......     Lou  Harrison  and  Adelia  Spangenberg 

(To  youth,  graduating  with  eonfid.-nfe  ) 
Cum  ljudf—  H.xit  et  adit—  Veni.  vidi.  vici 

Three  phases  of  a  group  sketch  for  a  work  to  be  completed.  There  will  be  a  brief 
pause  after  each  part. 

Bernicc  Van  Gclcicr  Dance  Group 

Helen  Bacon.  Fred  Burt.  Mary  Other.  Hclrn  Oorfman.  June  Doran.  Eleanor  Ely. 
Eunice  Goldberg.  Ina  Hayes:  Doris  Half.  Blanche  Jeanne.  Anna  Levy.  Minerva 
Mazuran.  Margaret  McComN.  Helen  Mi-Arthur.  Marv  Pcrrtne.  Hubert  Reeves. 
Ruth  Sanders.  Beatrice  Schwartz.  Marie  Stanton.  Ann.»  Loui*c  \Vilcox.  Ann 
Whittington.  Francis  Twohig 

Accompanists:  Adelia  Sp^nttenbcrg  and  I.ou  Harrison 

Co«um«i:  Doris  Hale.  P.Icatior  Ely.  Ann  VXTiittington.  Alva  Goldsworthv.  Mil 
dred  BillingsUy 

1  1  .  Pedestrian*     ...............     Jerome  Herat 

Peters-Wright  Dance  Group 

Policeman:   Helen  Wilson 
(:ariy  Inebriate:   Barbara  IVrde 
Newibov:   Barbara  Peters 

Workman-    !  r.m<i«j   Avil.i  * 

School    ChilJn-n:    Ormel    (5»borne.    Patricia    Ford.    Judith    Job.    Suwn    Peters. 
Marr  l.e»  Jahn.  Beatrice  Jjhn.  Carobnn  MacDonald 
f:ir*t  Sien<«vrapher:  Jewr!  Mae  IWrrit 
Svcond  Sirnoftrapher:  June  Pulton 
Big  Busineu  Man:  Nairn  Borrup 
Traffic  .WnjU    Jewel  MJ«-  P.vrm.  June  I'ult.'n 
Sailor:  r-lcanorc  Parr 
•Seauull":   I'hvllis  \Vri«htmn 

Choreographr   bv   I.enorr   I  Vim  Job   with   whom   tin-  <..mo.«cr.   Jemmr   Hmf. 
in  writing  ilu-  mu>i< 
dlatlvt  .Sierlc 
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•  Lyda  Wing  as  Concepcion  de  Arguella  will 
dance  to  music  of  the  period  entitled  "Pcteras  y 
Jalco."  composer  unknown.  She  is  a  student  of 
Guillcrmo  del  Oro. 


•  Lola  Montez  was  noted  for  her  tarantella 
dancing  which  Elva  Dimpfcl  will  exemplify  to 
music  by  Rossini  and  choreography  by  Adolph 
Bolm. 


•  The  costume  for  the  dance  by  Beatrice 
Lewis  is  copied  from  one  of  Lotta  Crabtree's 
worn  about  1868.  Lotta  was  a  pupil  of  Lola 
Montez  and  her  style  of  dancing  was  of  the  soft 
shoe  and  high  kick  type.  "Lotta's  Gallop." 
written  for  her  about  1860.  and  "Dainty  as  a 
Pearl."  written  in  1868.  which  she  also  used, 
will  be  played  for  Miss  Lewis'  accompaniment. 


Institute,  famous  academy  which  was  located 
where  the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel  now  stands. 
French  influence,  represented  by  Degas,  noted  for 
his  paintings  of  ballet  dancers,  dominated  the 
faculty. 

•  Since  repeating  the  ballet.  "Huitzoctoxli." 
at  the  Oakland  Municipal  Auditorium  after  its 
presentation  in  the  J93S  Festival,  the  George 
Pring  Mimic  Dancers  were  an  important  part  of 
the  Artists'  Cambodian  Ball.  Setting  for 
"Scandal — 1  890"  was  designed  by  Frank  Honn. 


•  Iris  dc  Luce  conceived  and  directed  '  The 
Ballet  Rehearsal"  for  "A  Night  in  Old  San 
Francisco"  at  the  Palace  Hotel  two  years  ago. 
Movements  of  the  dancers  are  restricted  in 
the  conventionalized  ballet  attitudes,  the  accepted 
style  of  the  era  depicted. 


•  The  Jose  Cansino  Dance  Group  is  composed 
of  young  dancers  with  a  wide  range  of  other 
abilities  as  well.  One  does  commercial  art,  an 
other  costume  design,  another  is  a  concert  pianist 
and  each  is  capable  of  excelling  in  a  particular 
style  of  Spanish  dancing  including  the  classical 
Spanish,  Spanish-type  ballroom,  and  Flamenco 
or  gypsy  dance. 

Primarily  interested  in  acquainting  the  dance- 
minded  people  of  Northern  California  with 
authentic  Spanish  dancing,  the  Jose  Cansino 
School  also  supplies  entertainment  for  the  Span 
ish  and  Latin-American  colonies  in  the  Bay 
Region. 

The  Cansinos.  Spain's  most  famous  dancing 
family,  brought  the  art  to  the  United  States  and 
the  last  three  generations,  of  which  Jose  Cansino 
is  a  member  and  a  concert  artist  of  international 
reputation,  are  the  leading  authorities  in  both 
traditional  and  modern  classical  styles. 


•  Because  the  Festival  Committee  has  estab 
lished  high-school  age  as  a  minimum  require 
ment,  the  Shoemaker  Sisters  Studio,  under  the 
direction  of  Gladys  and  Joy  Shoemaker,  made 
a  new  departure  from  their  usual  practice  of 
presenting  children. 

For  the  past  ten  years  their  classes  have  been 
in  May  Day  programs  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  the 
May  Queen  having  been  selected  from  their 
group  three  times  in  that  period.  Pupils  have 
also  appeared  in  theatrical  programs  sponsored 
by  a  local  newsoap?r  anil  in  Caster  programs  at 
F:leishhacker's  Playfield. 

Their  dance  shows  "Artists  and  Models'  as 
they  might  have  been  in  the  Mark  H»t  kins  Art 


•  Estelle    Reed's    long    sojourn    in    Holland 
forced  members  of  her  group  who  wished  to 
participate  in  the  Festival  to  create  their  own 
dance  from   ideas  and  suggestions   within   the 
group.  The  success  of  their  experiment  signalizes 
the  group's    maturity  and   the   members   have 
affectionately    dedicated    their    composition    to 
their  absent  leader  in  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  splendid  training  she  has  imparted  to  them. 

•  Members  of  the  Jewish  Community  Center 
Dance  Group  are  interested  in  the  dance  as  a 
form  of  recreation,  according  to  Elsie  Pick  Wax- 
man.  director.  The  group  made  its  first  appear 
ance  in  a  Dance  Council  event  during  the  Fall 
Concert    Series.    It    participates    in    all    Center 
activities  and  cooperates  with  the  various  dra 
matic  groups  there. 

Mrs.  Waxman's  experience  includes  study 
with  Grace  Borroughs.  Benjamin  Zemach. 
George  Pring  and  Veronika  Pataky. 

The  Pataky  Dance  Group  has  arranged  and  is 
playing  the  percussion  accompaniment  for  the 
group's  dance.  "Fog  over  San  Francisco." 


•  "Waterfront  —  l^-1."  danced  by  the  Carol 
Beals  Dance  Group,  was  chosen  as  the  most 
significant  of  many  important  events  occurring 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  dance  does  not  attempt  realism.  There 
is  no  intention  to  represent  any  particular  ma 
chine  in  the  swinging  movement.  "Speed-up" 
in  the  handling  of  cargo,  a  contributing  factor 
leading  tv>  organization  for  protest,  was  selected 
by  the  group  to  begin  the  dance  movement.  The 
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"Tomorroa1" 

second  part— conflict  between  two  groups — 
follows  logically  and  reaches  a  climax  in  the 
killing  of  a  member  of  the  protesting  group. 
All  waterfront  unions  and  friends  join  in  a 
silent  funeral  march — a  reminder  that  he  mu^t 
not  have  died  in  vain. 

All   Dance  Council    events  have   listed .  the 
group  as  a  participant. 

•  While  confining  its  activities  mainlv  to  the 
Palo  Alto  Community  Theater,  (he  Henrietta 
Green  hood  Dance  Group  has  appeared  in  the 
first  Dance  Council  Festival  and  Concert  Series. 


John  Coint 

Only  three  of  the  group  dancing  today  were  in 
those  programs,  the  others  having  joined  the 
group  for  this  particular  performance. 

Henrietta  Grccnhood  was  recently  appointed 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Palo  Alto  Com 
munity  Players'  Dance  Council.  The  Council 
presented  Martha  Graham  and  Louis  Horst  as 
guest  speakers  at  the  Community  Theater  on 
March  31.  1936. 

Percussion  instruments  used  in  the  dance  were 
loaned  thru  the  courtesy  of  Stanford  University 
Dance  Department  for  which  the  group  expresses 
its  appreciation. 


11 
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•  The  Bernice  Van  Older  Dance  Group 
started  its  activities  in  the  Fall  of  1934  as  a 
result  of  the  stimulus  provided  by  the  newly 
formed  Dance  Council.  At  that  time  there  were 
nine  dancers.  A  second  group  has  been  formed 
since  then,  comprising  about  sixteen  members. 
For  this  Festival,  the  two  groups  have  com 
bined  to  present  "Tomorrow." 

As  so  many  of  the  group  have  the  experience 
of  a  college  background,  it  was  felt  that  a  dance 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  college  gradu 
ate  would  be  a  most  danceable  situation  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  participants.  The  dance  as 
it  is  presented  today  is  unfinished:  the  problem 
is  left  unsolved,  unfortunately.  That  is  a  defi 
nite  fault  in  the  performance. 

Past  activities  include  participation  in  the 
Dance  Council  lecture-demonstration  series,  first 
Festival.  Concert  Series,  and  in  the  Drama  Sec 
tion  of  Teachers'  Institute.  November.  1935. 
and  the  Drama  Teachers'  Conference  in  the 
Spring  of  1935. 

The  groups  wish  to  express  their  apprecia 
tion  to  Miss  Adelia  Spangcnberg.  the  regular 
group  accompanist:  to  Mr.  Lou  Harrison,  who 


has  written  music  for  the  dance:  and  to  Mr. 
John  Coins  who  made  the  sketch  which  is  repro 
duced  on  page  1  1  of  this  program. 

•  Organized  for  abouc  two  years,  the  Peters- 
Wright  Dance  Group,  directed  by  Lenore  Peters 
Job,  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  Dance 
Council  affairs,  having  appeared  in  the  first  Fes 
tival,  the  lecture-demonstration  series,  and  given 
a  complete  program  in  the  Concert  Scries. 

Lenore  Peters  Job  has  been  director  of  the 
Peters-Wright  School  for  ten  years  and  has  di 
rected  as  many  recitals.  She  has  produced  ballets 
for  the  Chamber  Opera  Company  directed  by 
Dr.  Ian  Alexander  for  three  seasons  with  per 
formances  in  the  War  Memorial  Opera  House 
and  the  Oakland  Municipal  Auditorium.  The 
Peters-Wright  Group  will  appear  in  the  pre 
miere  performance  of  the  opera  "Khan  Zadis" 
in  October.  Mrs.  Job  not  only  directs  the  chore 
ography  but  dances  herself  as  well.  She  has 
given  talks  on  "The  Cultural  Dance"  at  Parent- 
Teacher  Club  meetings  and  on  the  radio. 

The  dance  deals  humorously  with  the  prob 
lem  of  traffic. 
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You  would  be  well  informed  on 
all  current  events  pertaining  to 
every  phase  of  dancing  ........ 

Subscribe  NOW  to 

'The  American  Dancer7 


"Tht  Dominant  Dance  . 

tl.ltn  \trr  yrmr    (IS   !•••«> 
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Vorlc.  \.  V. 


CALIFORNIA  REPRESENTATIVE  : 

Dorothy  llwk  IMcrrr 
H.W.I  Rifljmtli  Drive.   Hollywood.  Cnllf. 


greetings  to  the  Second  cAnnual 
Dance  Festival 

NEW  DANCE  LEAGUE 
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.    DANCE  GUILD 

• 

Fihr  Affiliated  Group*  in  the  United  Slitci 

NATIONAL  OFFICE  -35  WEST  45th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


JOSE  CANSINO  STUDIO 

465    GEARY    STREET 
SAN    FRANCISCO 

* 
Phone    PRospcct    9833 

SPANISH 

• 

BALLET 

• 
TAP 


"Headquarters  for  F.i-frylhing  7  hratrical" 

THE 

DANCE  ART  CO. 

Golden  Gate  Theatre  Bid?., 
San  Franeiico 
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Jewish  Community  Cenitr  Dance  Croup  in  "Fog  Over  San  Francisco 


.  •  A ' 


Jose  Can$ino  Dance  Croup  in  "Claveles  Rojos' 
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CAROL  BEALS 


Modern  Dance 


Studio:   3261  Clay  Street 

Phone:  Flllmorc  3053 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Summer  Session   of  Creative  Arts 

Mills  College 

For  Information  write: 

MISS   IRENE   WILLIAMSON 

Millt  Coll«)«,  Californi. 


i       I 


Six  Weeks  Summer  Session 

And  Concert  Production  of 

Modern  American  Dance 
From  July  1 3th  Thru  to  Aug.  22nd 


I 


\VKI,LA.\D  IjATHROP  DANCE  DIRECTOR 

Trrhnlqn*  £   Compo-ltlon 
Ann  Murul.stook,  Dunn-   Kdurntor 

l-«h«n    <    liorcoir.pliy.     I.ni     limltrf 

Henry  Cowell, 


ANN  MUNDSTOCK  STUDIO 

5SS  AACRAMENTO  r«T..  <1A.   7t4S 


AFTER  THE  FESTIVAL  —  DINNER 


M«xln»    < 
MAISON    DK    I'AVI. 

"'-"•T.llon-    Ilinltril    10    m 
_^  _  Dlnnrr  *» 


ItU    MARKRT    ST. 

mbrrt    and   frlrndu 


O'NEILL  SISTERS 

STUDIO  OF  DANCING 

1141  Market  Street       Phone  MArlcet  7180 


Ballet  and  Modern  Rhythmic 
Department 

Under  Direction  of 

MISS    IRIS    de    LUCE 
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APPENDIX  II 

A  Memorial  by  Jerome  Bayer 

OF  JAMES 


James,  Beloved  James.  How  in  a  few  sentences,  or  a  sheaf  of  pages 
even,  can  I  hope  to  convey  the  essence  of  a  thousand  cherished  memories  which 
together  make  the  record  of  a  half-century  of  friendship.  For  these  many 
months,  I  have  resisted,  self -sparingly,  I  suppose,  an  urge  to  open  the  mind's 
treasure  chest,  lest  it  yield  anew  that  pained  cry  of  loss  within  me.  It 
would  serve  no  good.  Here  then,  just  a  few  moments,  simple  ones  but,  I  hope, 
revealing,  out  of  my  world  with  James,  to  share  with  you,  his  other  friends. 
Happy,  many  of  them,  for  he  was  by  nature  a  happy  man,  with  the  spirit  of  an 
affirmer,  a  responder,  with  an  open-souled  hospitality  to  the  challenges  of 
life. 

James,  standing  one  Sunday  morning,  on  the  front  deck  of  a  ferry  boat. 
Just  a  brief  business  visit  to  San  Francisco.   That  was  all.  As  he  approached 
the  harbor,  the  fog  rose,  like  a  theatre  curtain,  bringing  to  view  the  gleam 
ing  hills  of  our  city.  Beholding  them,  James  knew.  This  is  my  home,  he  said. 
And  never  left.  And  for  fifty  years  that  followed,  he  gave  the  loving  fullness 
of  his  being  to  all  that  was  finest  in  our  city. 

James,  young  and  slender  then,  the  ever-present  black  folder  under 
his  arm,  walking  with  quick,  crisp  steps  across  the  floor  of  the  old  Bristol 
dining  room,  to  keep  a  heavy  date  with  dinner.  Once  seated,  he  propped  up 
before  him  a  weighty  book  -  philosophy  doubtless  -  to  expand  his  soul  between 
courses.  He  was  shy  then.  Very  shy.  I  went  over  to  his  table  to  greet  him. 
That  was  the  genesis  of  our  friendship. 

Thereafter,  night  after  night,  our  long  walks  together,  full  of  grap 
pling  with  imponderables.  James,  though  a  sound  and  effective  realist  in 
daily  matters,  had  a  kind  of  deep  mystic  faith  in  an  ultimate  "moreness" 
beyond  our  knowing.  How  involved  we  were,  how  interminably  involved  in  duet 
serenades  to  the  infinite  and  eternal.  Most  in  a  kind  of  genial  counterpoint. 

But  never  was  there  a  want  of  leavening  gaiety.  One  evening,  while 
we  were  walking  up  Polk  Street  toward  California,  we  came  upon  a  store  we 
hadn't  previously  noticed:  Mrs.  Wood's  bakery  and  candy  shop,  with  tables 
for  service.  We  paused  to  read  a  sign  in  the  window:  "Home-made  California 
Apple  Roll".  We  exchanged  knowing  smiles.  This,  we  suspected,  was  a  cautious 
post-war  euphemism  for  Viennese  apple  strudel.  "Let's  go  in  and  see",  James 
said.  We  did  so.  Our  suspicion  was  confirmed.  And  when  Frau  Wood,  an  un 
kempt  lady  of  warmly  embracing  vigor,  discovered  that  we  could,  and  would 
speak  German  and,  to  strengthen  the  bond,  were  both  lovingly  addicted  to 
Schubert  lieder,  she  overwhelmed  us  with  a  dozen  varieties  of  Viennese  con 
fections  -  all  on  the  house.  When  we  finally  left,  much  heavier  of  body  but 
lighter  of  spirit,  we  sputtered  glad  adjectives  all  the  way  home.  James' 
laughter!  Always  it  burst  out  of  him  like  a  sudden  flood.  As  in  everything 
else,  he  gave  the  whole  of  himself  to  it  -  not  excluding  tear  ducts.  He  was 
such  fun  to  be  with.  So  fresh,  so  utterly  unspoilt  by  the  harshnesses  of 
existence. 
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James  at  a  concert.  His  body  bent  joyously  forward,  hands  clasped  in 
front  of  Mm,  again  giving  himself  totally,  every  muscle  and  nerve.  Then, 
at  the  end,  smiling  and  nodding  his  head  with  a  kind  of  loving  delight,  a 
triumph  of  appreciation,  a  sense  of  having  made  the  music  utterly  his.  So 
touching,  so  beautiful. 

James  —  on  my  mother's  death.  The  first  person  I  wanted  to  be  with. 
He  came.  No  word  between  us.  Just  a  healing  presence,  an  understanding  heart. 
And  four  decades  later  when  word  came  of  his  death,  -  there  was  an  instant  of 
bitter  incongruity:-  if  James  were  only  here  to  help  me  bear  the  loss  of  James. 

James  and  his  beloved  Ann:  awakening  for  him  a  new  and  wondrous 
world  of  love,  of  home,  of  beauty,  of  art.  And  to  it  he  gave  the  wholeness 
of  a  greatly  good  man  —  all  of  his  strength,  his  tenderness,  his  pride, 

his  unsparing  devotion And  the  fruit  of  what  they  were  for  each  other, 

their  child,  their  little  Andrew. 

So  far  away,  so  cruelly  distant  from  them  was  Paris  on  the  day  I 
heard.  Their  precious  little  boy  taken  from  them.  And  how  strong  they 

were  for  each  other  in  that  shattering  affliction One  evening,  after 

my  return,  James  asked  me  to  join  them  for  dinner.  We  drove  down  to  a 
little  French  place  somewhere  south  of  the  city.  During  the  meal,  we 
lifted  our  glasses  and  sipped  a  very  special  wine.  And  then  James  told 
me.  It  was  Andrew's  birthday.  Their  way  of  marking  rather  than  death  with 
a  lighted  candle  and  a  prayer,  -  a  life,  a  deeply  cherished  gift  with  which 
their  love  had  been  blessed. 

The  last  time  I  saw  James  —  their  visit  to  New  York  a  few  years 
ago.  Ann  was  fading.  For  Mm  it  was  a  time  of  utmost  strain.  He  was  so 
brave.  Made  a  mask  of  cheerfulness  utterly  his  own...  He  knew  we  knew. 
But  with  the  masking  was  a  holding  firm  to  life.  And  ever  that  loving 

concern Late  one  afternoon  we  spent,  he  and  I,  an  hour  or  less, 

taking  a  stroll  in  Central  Park.  Moments  never  to  be  erased  from  my 
consciousness.  Once  again  his  beautiful  gift  of  living  into  one's  thoughts 
and  feelings,  making  them  his.  Then  as  always,  I  felt  it  bringing  forth 
whatever  is  nearest  to  good  in.  me. 

There  is  giving  -  isn't  there?  -  that  leaves  the  giver  with  not 
less  but  more  of  what  he  had  before.  More  and  ever  more  of  the  richness 
of  himself  to  give  again.  This  was  our  James.  And  this,  his  Immortality 
engraved  in  us,  the  blessed  receivers  of  his  fervor  for  the  good,  his 
affirmance  of  life,  his  firmly- rooted  faith,  his  zeal  for  the  enlargement 
of  humanness  among  men.  Much  to  be  thankful  for,  yes.  Too,  too  little 
for  loss  of  a  rare  beloved  presence.  It  is  time's  irrevocable  edict. 
We  must  be  accepting  -  as  James  ever  was. 


Jerome  Bayer 
1972 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  JAMES  MUNDSTOCK 

(Read  at  the  World  Citizens  League  Memorial  Service) 

Friends  Center,  San  Francisco,  California 

July  29,  1972 

FROM  A  LETTER  TO  SECRETARY-GENERAL  U  THANT 

Since  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  is  steadily  widening  and  the 
likelihood  of  negotiations  is  becoming  more  remote  from  month  to  month,  no 
progress  can  be  expected  in  any  of  the  unfinished  business  affecting  all 
mankind 

The  reality  we  are  now  facing  is  that  enormous  powers  of  destruc 
tion  are  accummulating  and  thereby  threatening  a  large  portion  of  mankind. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  urgency  that  the  United  Nations,  the  only  world  organiza 
tion  in  existence,  take  the  initiative  in  arousing  its  members  to  act  for 
the  defense  of  the  defenseless 

Amidst  all  of  the  unrest  and  mistrust  in  the  world  today  there  has 
arisen  only  one  all-encompassing  NEED  and  that  is  Moral  Victory.  If  mankind 
can  unite  on  this  one  issue,  namely  to  outlaw  genocidal  weapons  it  would  remain 
in  man's  consciousness  as  a  moral  triumph  in  line  with  his  condemnation  of 
slavery  and  torture  and  all  the  other  evils  which  man  has  overcome  in  his  long 
journey  from  the  jungle  and  the  cave  to  the  20th  Century. 

...I  hope  I  am  adding  another  voice  to  a  rising  clamor  from  those 
of  us  who  love  life  and  beauty  and  who  see  this  world  of  ours  as  an  expression 
of  a  cosmic  order  in  which  a.11  creation  plays  its  potential  part. 

A  WORLD  VOTER1  S  LEAGUE 

The  idea  arose  in  my  mind  in  connection  with  the  existence  for  some 
years  of  a  World  Citizen's  Register  started  in  Paris,  France;  with  the  promotion 
of  a  People's  Chamber  in  the  United  Nations  by  a  Peacekeeping  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  New  York;  and  with  the  activities  of  the  World  Committee  for  a 
World  Constitutional  Convention. 

I  am  a  United  World  Federalist  and  committed  to  its  approach  to 
converting  the  United  Nations  into  a  World  Government  through  necessary 
Charter  changes,  and  there  are  other  organizations  who  have  still  different 
approaches  to  the  attainment  of  a  world  federation. 

Whatever  plans  and  aspirations  any  peace  organization  may  pursue 
for  the  accomplishment  for  settling  international  disputes,  or  whatever 
means  of  education  for  a  world  that  will  settle  encounters  between  opposing 
ideologies  or  conflicts  of  any  kind  without  use  of  military  violence  -  that 
organization  can  find  support  in  a  League  of  World  Voters,  and  in  turn,  can  lend 
its  strength  to  the  League. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  quite  obvious  and  uncomplicated.  However, 
a  will  to  unify  the  peace  movement  and  the  world  government  crowd  must  be 
created;  therefore,  I  urge  you  to  give  the  enclosed  draft  for  the  planning  for 
a  World  Voter's  League  your  earnest  consideration  and  write  me  your  reaction 
and  on  what  basis  you  and  your  organization  would  want  to  participate  in  a 
sponsorship  meeting. 
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FROM  A  LETTER  TO  U.S.  SENATOR  JOSEPH  CLARK 

...I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  mounting  armament  expenditures 
will  find  greater  opposition.  This  is  expressed  in  the  widening  protest  against 
ABM.  I  have  been  in  several  well-attended  meetings  lately  protesting  the  installs 
tion  of  ABM  defenses  around  San  Francisco.  The  population  safety  factor  looms 
large  in  this  protest.  It  gives  one  hope  that  the  voices  of  reason  and  good  sens* 
which  you,  have  always  so  ably  represented  in  this  nation  will  come  to  the  fore. 


WORLD  CITIZENS  BALLOT 

CONFRONTED  with  the  preparation  for  war  and  destruction  which  is  being  organized 
before  our  eyes  and  faced  with  the  helplessness  in  a  crisis  of  the  nation  states, 
the  power  blocks  and  the  United  Nations  to  defend  our  very  lives: 

WE  DECLARE  that  every  city  -  every  town  -  and  mankind  itself  is  in  danger. 
WE  DECLARE  that  all  life  on  this  planet  is  in  jeopardy. 

WE  DECLARE  that  humanity  as  a  whole  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  voice  its 
protest  against  any  nation  state  which  continues  to  endanger  the  security  of  other 
peoples  as  well  as  its  own  by  amassing  and  deploying  genocidal  weapons. 

Convinced  that  governments  will  not  hear  our  voice  unless  we  are  tens  of  millions 
strong,  and  that  there  can  be  no  world  community  unless  a  new  confidence  is  born 
between  each  man  and  his  neighbor  in  other  lands. 

TO  THIS  END  we  demand: 

-world  laws  to  guarantee  to  individuals  and  peoples  their  basic  needs. 
-world  institutions  to  draft,  enact,  and  enforce  these  laws. 

-a  peoples'  World  parliament  democratically  elected  by  the  peoples  of  the  world 
with  responsibility  of  defining  and  establishing  world  governing  institutions. 

We  will  no  longer  tolerate  World  Anarchy. 

We  will  support  all  organizations  striving  toward  World  Community. 

A  BIT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  HISTORY 

On  September  11,  1971,  a  group  of  friends  and  former  pupils  of 
Ann  Mundstock,  who  died  on  March  9th,  met  in  her  memory  in  the  Shakespeare 
Garden  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  which  was  one  of  her  favorite  -olaces  in  our 
beautiful  city 

Ann  lives  in  the  memory  of  her  many  friends  and  pupils  as  having 
made  a  lasting  contribution  to  their  lives  and  to  San  Francisco,  the  city  of 
her  adoption  and  her  love. 
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FROM  A  LETTER  TO  HIS  SUCCESSOR  IN  THE 
U.  S.  CENTER  FOR  WORLD  CITIZENS  REGISTRATION 

Mankind  is  endangered  on  the  one  hand  by  a  soft,  selfish 

optimism  "it  can't  happen  here",  and  on  the  other  hand  by  a  hard,  unfeeling, 
destructive  pessimism,  the  "I  am  gloomier  than  thou  attitude". 

Those  of  us  who  are  committed  to  make  whatever  contribution  we 
can  in  reaching  out  for  a  world  community  must  develop  a  sixth  sense,  namely, 
a  magnet-like  ability  to  work  on  the  workable,  to  support  the  supportable, 
and  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  do  the  do-able. 

FROM  THE  DRAFT  OF  A  PAPER  IN  1971 

Let  us  always  remember  that  every  individual  who  thinks  and  acts 
positively  and  constructively  for  world  order  and  World  Citizenship  thereby 
helps  to  create  the  "SELF-FULFILLING  PROPHESY"  that,  in  the  long  run,  life 
and  freedom  will  triumph  over  enslavement  and  death. 

In  the  end  creation  and  life  will  resume  its  eternal 

Presence,  perhaps  on  this  planet  or  on  millions  of  other  planets  yet  unknown 
to  man. 
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INDEX  --  Ann  Mundstock 
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